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THE CONTENTS SETIOUS 8 diflicultv was created for A me rica in 1917 bv the 
of tl ; ‘ idT dye found on the puge hefore this p. G25. so-called secret Treatic re which Great Britain had made 
= with Italy and Rumania in order to bring them inte the 
) iA ‘ ] LISHI 0 . 13) York Street, ¢ : _ rn ‘ : ; 
Ps Lond 4 ) S Sas , j SPROTATO! War. rhose Treatic S were hece ssary and In no nenae 
Thirty Shill t 14. any par dishonourable, but the point is that the League of Nations 
: The Spy ba | ; Neus) } Vh Posta has abolished the conditions in which such Treaties 
onfl ‘ Titland 2 ta J P 1} } 
4] \ “e 21.434 used to be the only posstb] solution of probl 
S Turning to the alleged recent hangve ol RB ‘ HOolCcY 
i In favour of France, Mr. Baldwin said 
To must contradict the idea at } ned cur scme 
r quarters, but for whi there is 1 hadow of foundé 1, that 
News of the Wee ee ee en ee ee ee 
mad conciltatic vhiel ¢ ASSLT i he time ¢ ] mo 
Pact That is 1 ‘ \V\ } i no ne engage ent 
r Milk most linportant event sHice We lest wrote has been | ® is ne hanee im ti rtatie r pe \ ( 3 
thre Prine Minister's Spec h Oli the Leaour ol 6% spuscont en linat Laciies ‘ ‘ay I to pre rve and ey eng nm 
; a = the cordiality of our atio with Ger iny as we Frat 
Nations at the Albert Hall on Friday, October 26th. We With Italy we have bee n the most friendly ter ; cenera- 
have ritten clhewhere about the immense value of this ri oabastee and nothing he- FTOG, OF : ur, t nterrupt thet 
; : ; : ; iendship. 
speech, coming as it did after a period of bitter miuisinter- : ; 
, +a ' j ‘ 1: As regards America, Mr. Baldwin said that when he went 
+ . 
pretations of British foreign policy. some of which were 
he ' to America to arrange the debt settlement nothing could 
earmed but most of which were undeserved and = ob- bee 
herve exceeded — the frankness on both sais Ss. There 


untrue. the main poms of the 


viousl\ Hlere we mav gis 
] 


of all, Mr. Baldwin 
although he 


First reviewed the great 


spect 
I 


achievements of the League. and used the 


language of eulogy he did not exaggerate.  Inpaticnee 


tter 
extraordinary change 


for be results makes main peopl forget what an 


has come about. To all decent men 


war has become an atrocity instead of a normal incident 
in policy. 
‘ * co 
Secret diplomacy “(to use thr phrase in its reasonable 


that 


earned out im 


in the sense of those who imagine 
negotiations prolitably be 


with all the partisans and all the news- 


sense and not silly 
delicate 
the market 
papers sitting round to stir up ill-fecling) has ceased to be. 
Ther Treaty. 
Evers : 

In order 
methods of only a generation ago one 
the records published recently by the German Government 
under the title of Die Politik dei 


could 


place 


can be no such thing now as a. seerct 


Treaty has to be registered at the League of Nations. 


to appreciate how different all this is from: the 


necd only turn to 


Grosse Buropdischen 


Kabinette, UST1-T9TE. Tt is amazing to reflect that as 
recently as 1887 Lord Salisbury made secret Treaties 


Austria which nothine was known until 
an Austrian 


In 1920, 


with and Italy ol 


researcher discovered one of the Treaties 


ke 2 * 


purpose was the excellent one of 


Lord 


Salisbury 


keeping Europe stable by helping Bismarck to renew 
the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. 


Anvlo-Italian Treaty Italy would probe bly 
Triple Alhanee. 
Britain promised to lend her support. 
Italy always 


Without the 


hot ive coh 


' Her hesitation 


4 


tinwed in the 
end | whe i Great 
member of the Triple Alliance 


when she refused to 


Ho loose al 
was however was proved 


tuk up arms on the German sid 


Which 


Tl hice! wit] 
Hit SUT Ces Witth 
rh P } 1 } r 
Treaties cdeait were at the TOOLS 


Lord 


very 
Salisbury 


those secret 


ol huropean life and safety and vet 


and Queen Victoria were probably the oniv people in 
Great Britain who knew anything about them. We 
review elsewhere in this issue the latest volumes of 
Colonel House's papers and it will be seen there how 


minds of the Americans 
whom I that because F must 
‘profound regret that such speeches as I have 
America lead me to be that 
from my expericnec, there 
cerned. 


Was ho suspicion of any kind ine the 


with negotiated. ] say 
add to m 
heen ie 4 to read from lieve 


on most subjects, far different 
Is now a dec p suspicion where this country is cone 
There this country. [A remark 
which was received with loud applause.] Ou policy in 
slow. We have no intention of 

with America. I would like 
to express the which I feel that the Kellogg 
Pact has been signed, It gives us all what in our private 
erateful for— an oppor- 


is no echo of that in 


naval building is to go 


building in) competition 


ple asure 


spiritual life we should be so 
of a fresh start.” 
» * * 2 


rest, Mr. 


tunits 


For the beautiful 
discourse on the need of keeping down the tiger instincts 
in human nature. The tigrine instincts in mankind 
used to be a theme of Meredith Townsend, Editor of the 
Spectator. By an odd coincidence in an article published 
elsewhere in this number his vivid phrase is reealled— 
‘Men are tigers in Only what religious 
preceptors call self-examination can conquer this fearful 


Baldwin's speech was a 


trousers,” 


atavism. As Mr. Baldwin said, “‘ You can only save 
voursell and the world by a constant daily fighting 


against these old impulses and in time you will win. You 

fecl that I ought to bid yeu go and wash in the 
river of Syria while I am you to the 
Jordan.” The soon have occasion to 
prove their poliey. controversy 


Wrei\ 
merely directing 
Government will 


The coming Reparations 


vill test its qualities at every turn. It will be the oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Baldwin's *“* fresh start.” 
* a = 
Meanwhile, as we learn from the Paris correspondent 
ol} the Times. France is anxious le st the proposed Con- 


ference of experts on Reparations should be controlled 
by independent opinion instead of providing an onpet 


party to stat its 


tunity for every case as it p leases. 

It is a case of impartial experts or inspired officials. The 

definite demand of Berlin 
27) 


alarm has been caused by the 
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that the experts shall be “ independent ” financiers of 
international standing. The French argue that as the 
Governments will have to carry out the recommendations 
the Conference ought to be subject to them and not 
Germany is evidently ready to bring America 
She not 


vice versa. 
directly into the negotiations if possible. 


basis of discussion. 


has 
so far suggested any 
* * * * 

The Republicans in America are, after all, alarmed. 
Ever sinee the nomination of Mr. Hoover as the Republi- 
can candidate they had heen saying that he would easily 
ride into the Presidency on Republican prosperity and 
that Mr. Al Smith would not have a chance. Now, how- 
ever, there is a change, and a very marked one. Everybody 
has been astonished at the triumphal aspect of Mr. 
Smith's electoral tours. In New England, a stronghold 
of Republicanism, he has had such a reception from 
crowds stretching all the way from New York to Boston 
as has never before been given to a Democratic candidate. 
There are signs of erosion in the Republican ranks. Here 
and there groups, confidently reckoned upon as Republi- 
can, have over to the side of Mr. Smith. We ail 
know that clectioneers are apt to turn alarm into panic, 
and it may well be that the loss of confidence among the 
Republicans is quite unjustified. Nevertheless, the 
effect of Mr. Smith’s engaging and mercurial personality 
study. As the 
great 


gone 


is a interesting and significant 
Washington correspondent of the Times 
many people think that they would like to see a smile 
in the White House. Mr. Hoover 


man but Mr. Smith is the charming one. 


very 

says, a 

may be the * safe” 
* ** * * 

(nother interesting study is the tendency of the 
women’s vote. One might have expected the women to 
be captured by the oratorical gallantry and quick re- 
sourcefulness of Mr. Smith. But the women, 
it is said, are mainly for safe Mr. Hoover and prosperity. 
We cannot help wondering whether there may not also 
be something of the feeling which stirred in the women-—— 
although they had not votes in those days—against the 
idea of the rough rail-splitter, Abraham Lincoln, 
presiding over the White House. Another reflection 
which we may be permitted is that Englishmen have 
to be thankful that they are free from the periodical 
upheavals and the appalling expense of Presidential 
elections. Our Hereditary Crowned President saves us 
from all these things to our immense satisfaction and 
comfort. It is estimated that the combined electoral 
expenses of the two great Parties in America will be 
careely less than £2,000,000, 

* * S * 

It is evident that the time is not far off when the 
Chinese Nationalist Government at Nanking will be 
recognized by the Powers. Japan has been moving 
rapidly in this direction. The Tokyo correspondent of 
the Times says that Mr. Arita, Chief of the Far Eastern 
Department of the Japanese Foreign Oflice, is at Shanghai 
making inquiries. He will not be in direct contact with 
Nanking, but if he is satisfied with the attitude of the 
Government he will recommend a settlement of the Tsinan 
incident. It is said that the Japanese are willing to pay 
compensation for Chinese losses of life and property when 
the Japanese fired in order to restore order in Tsinan, 
This shows a conciliatory temper as the Japanese case 
has always been that the Japanese fire was held as long 
as possible in the face of provocation. It may be that the 
Japanese want to announce the restoration of relations 
with China at the time of the forthcoming enthronement 
of the Emperor. There have been many reports that 
German military advisers have gone to China to help 


not so 


cause 


ee 


the Nationalist Government, but there seems to be Jit) 
evidence to go upon. The Nationalist Government say, 
that Colonel Bauer is in Nanking, but that 
there as a private person and has no relations with ¢} 
Government. Germany 


he j Ving 


in any case is forbidden hy ¢! 


Treaty of Versailles to send military advisers abroad, 
of oe *” a 

The ancient French struggle between Clericals cid ant. 
Clericals is unfortunately being renewed. Last week 
described the two articles in M. Poinearé’s Budect whic) 
have presented a pretext for this revival. The article 
provide for a tardy act of restitution in regard to certaiy 
Church property, but the Socialists and extreme ant 
Clericals in general say that such articles have no proper 
place in a Budget and that they appear there only becaus 


M. Poinearé is indifferent to the convictions of ant 
Clericals. It might have been supposed that the support 
given to the articles by such proved anti-Clericals 


M. Briand, M. Sarraut, and even M. Herriot would satis 


everybody of the Government's innocence of religio 
fervour. Nevertheless, there was an ugly outbreak of 
feeling last Sunday at Pons. 
¥ * * x 
The occasion was the unveiling by M. Herrict, t] 


Minister of Public Instruction, of a bust of M. Combes, 
the author of the famous lois lacques which separa 
Church from the State. While the crowd was insjcctin 
the monument after the unveiling some Camelots du Rei 
made a demonstration in the best Royalist-Clerical man- 


ner. One of them with a hammer broke off the nose ot 
M. Combes and that was the signal for a fight. The poliv 
fired into the air at first, but afterwards were apparent! 


compelled to defend themselves and one of the Cariclots 
was killed and another 
to say yet whether this strife will spread in political lil 
and whether M. Poincaré’s Government will be | 
into danger. When we wrote last week the Government 
seemed to be safe enough. No doubt the Radical ¢ 
ence, which is to take place at Angers after we havc gone 
to press, and which has the souls of M. Briand, M. Sarraut, 


was wounded. It is impossib! 


ht 
ough 


nter- 


and M. Herriot to some extent in its keeping, will 
illuminate the subject. 
* oe * * 


When the present Egyptian Prime Minister, Mahmud 
Pasha, suspended Parliament for three years only optin- 
ists could have imagined that he would fill in the tinu 
work for Egypt that may prove to be far more prolitable 
than politics. Even the Labour Party in Egypt is 
expressing some satisfaction. Mahmud Pasha pr 
to double the capacity of the great Aswan rescrvoir, 


with 


pose ’ 


and to add about 600,000 acres to the farm lands. Next, 
he proposes to do something for the health of the peasants, 
who, in spite of the expanding revenue of the country, 
have been left in a miserable state of disease.  Insanitary 


pools are to be filled up and wholesome water is to be 
supplied to the villages. Mahmud Pasha is dete: 
to sell small plots of land to the peasants. He will hav 
to circumvent all the clever manoeuvring of the spect- 
lators who, as usual, will try to get the land into th 

own hands. Finally, he programme for bi 
houses for manual workers in the towns and letting them 
at moderate rents. It would be a strange shift of fortun 
if at the end of three years Parliament met 
new ideas as the result of Mahmud Pasha’s dictator’ 
but bountiful dispensation, 


Lined 


hdinayg 


has a 


again with 


* ok * * 
Mr. A. J. Cook, Secretary of the Miners’ Federaticn, 
is in effect to be put on trial by his colleagues. For some 


time there has been a mystery about the accusation 
brought against Mr. Cook by Mr. Joseph Jones (the 
Seerctary of the Yorkshire Miners’ Association) at the 
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Our Centenary: A 


EFORE secking to draw up our confession of faith 
we must express once again our grief that St. Loe 
Strachey is no longer with us. How eagerly he would 
have entered into the plans for producing the Centenary 
issue of the Spectator, and what a help and inspiration 
his mature experience, enthusiasm and devotion to 
worth-while causes would have been. In the three and 
a-half years since the change in the proprietorship and 
the editorship of the Speciator took place, we have 
sought to carry on the paper on the lines which he laid 
down and which were frequently discussed with him. 
We shall not take much space in delving into the 


past, for in this week's issue will be found a series of 


articles giving a survey of the Spectator’s life from 1828 
to the present day. It is with special satisfaction that 
we print contributions from Miss Townsend, the daughter 
of Meredith Townsend, and of Mr. John Strachey, 
St. Loe Strachey’s only son. Two former members of 
the Spectator staff, Mr. John Buchan and Mr. Charles 
Graves, record some of their recollections of the old 
days at No. 1 Wellington Street ; Mr. J. B. Atkins, the 
oldest member of the Speetator editorial staff, who 
sueceeded Mr. Buchan in 1907, brings the story down 
to more recent times. During the anxious War years, 
when Mr. Strachey’s health incapacitated him for many 
months, it was Mr. Atkins who carried on single-handed, 
and the Spectator owes a lively debt of gratitude to him. 
We should have liked in this issue, had the space been 
available, to have thanked by name every member of the 
staff, editorial, commercial, advertising and printing. 

A thrilling story of the political and social histery of 
the last hundred years is unfolded in the following pages. 
We start by making the journey from Dundee via Edin- 
burgh with R. S. Rintoul, the Radical Scotsman who 
founded the paper, and who remained its editor and 
proprietor till 1858. Rintoul was a great editor, but he 
ehiefly used the brains and pens of others to carry out 
his purpose. He was in no sense-a party man, and, 
as his obituary notice stated in these columns, “ he sct 
himself to promote social and civil reforms irrespective 
of party.” There have never been wanting those among 
the readers of the Spectator who have been irritated by 
the course pursued by the paper, but, as the writer of 
Rintoul’s obituary notice said at the time, “ the sub- 
scribers swore at their leek, but they ate their leck too, 
for the greater part of the regular readers of the Spectator 
have always been of a class which is not affected by 
partisan spleen.” The practice of publishing letters 
with which the editor disagreed, and whose purpose was 
frequently to the disadvantage of the Spectator, was 
first established by Rintoul—a tradition which change 
of ownership has never affected. Rintoul was endowed 
with a far-seeing patriotism, which did not consist in 
thinking that his country was always in the right, but 
in the earnest desire that she should be. 

After a bricf interregnum we come to the memorable 
partnership of Meredith Townsend and Richard Hutton. 
The year 1886 was an important milestone, for, as a 
result of the Liberal Government’s Home Rule Bill, 
the paper forswore its allegiance to Mr. Gladstone and 
became Liberal-Unionist, and such it remained for many 
years. During the first part of his editorship St. Loe 
Strachey was a Liberal-Unionist, and it will be recalled 
that in the election of 1906, when he was championing 
the Free Trade cause throughout the country, he 
appealed to his readers to support the Liberal Govern- 
ment. Subsequently he became a Unionist, although 
never abandoning his allegiance to Free Trade. During 


of Faith 


with the paper he 


Confession 


the last years of his association 


described his politics as “left centre,” although he su». 
ported Mr. Bakiwin. By this he meant that the solidarity 
and stability of human tradition should, above all 
things, be preserved ; but that it was the special duty of 


those men who valued our great traditions to stri 
sound reform. The party of stability should never | hie 
the party of inertia. 

Our first allegiance must always be to the cau 
None the less, we are 


warmly supp 


which we work. whole-hearted 
admirers of Mr. Baldwin, and we 
In home affairs, \ 
If the 
Party hopes to retain its hold on the country, i 


Unionism fer which he stands. 
the problem of housing in the forefront. 
with a far-reaching and compre! 
The present mode of |i 


come forward 
scheme of slum clearance. 
hundreds of thousands of our feHow-citizens is into! 
Whatever the cost, there must be a speedy end 

The relief of unemployment and the rationalizat 
industry must be high up in our programme. 

On the subject of Protection versus Free Trade 4 

Like St. Loe Stra 

we recognize that times have changed since the War, 
and that as a temporary measure the safeguardi 
may But despite this 
we welcomed the findings of the International Eco 


remain convineed Free Traders. 


certain industries be desirable. 
Conference, which met in Geneva last year, and which 
stated that among Europe's greatest dangers were |g! 
tariffs. Weknow that there are many ardent youn 
to-day in political life who think, because the | 


vu rigs 
1} 


Party largely represents the interests of the propcrt 
owning classes, that it will always range itself on t! 
side of the “ haves ” We) 
to believe this. The Unionist Party must not be: 
merely a party of privilege. It is as deeply conc 


versus the “ have nots.” 


with the welfare of the whole community as any part) 
and it recognizes that the foundation of privilege is 
No one, in e 
view, more readily admits the injustices of our pr 

social system than the Prime Minister. Mr. 
hold on his fellow-countrymen is due to the fact 


the right to serve our fcllow-citizens. 





they believe in his integrity of purpose and his « 
to remove existing social injustices. Our only quarter 
with the Prime Minister has been that sometimes lx 

not made his voice heard clearly enough. We ¢ 

whether he knows what a following he has throu: 

the country. 
Unionist Party. 
his hands, and give a clarion call to the nation in 
with a bold 
sure that he 


He is by far the greatest asset of th 
If he would but take his cours: 
next ol sé 
betterment, we are 


election year programme 
would have ho t 
to complain of the result. 

The Spectator has always taken 


British agricuiture, and we 


a deep inter ! 
regard with concen 
increasing amount of acreage going out of cultivati« 
By adopting an enlightened policy many milli 
pounds which at present are spent outside this co 
supplying the British breakfast table, might be div: 
into the home producer. We do not think that arti! 
support, such as bounties and tariffs, are needed. 
way of salvation lies in harder work, more up-to-«! 
methods and the application of science to farming, 
a superior agricultural education for all classes. In t! 
right use of the land Northern Europe has many less: 
for us. 

On the subject of aleohol, despite many attempts to 
make us change our position, we continue to subseri! 
to St. Loe Strachey’s belief in the disinterested manage- 
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— 
ment of the drink trade. It is a national disgrace that 
the sale of drink should be left in private hands. We 
explained the reasons for our views at length last vear ; 
ye repeat once again that the influence of the drink 
ade is too powerfully represented in the inner circles 
of the Unionist Party. We have no quarrel with the 
jistillers and brewers, who naturally seek every oppor- 
they 


wnity for increasing the sale of their products ; 
fellow-citizens. 


than 
ut so long as the drink trade is privately owned, it 


ae no better and no worse their 


must of necessity seck increased output and increased 
dividends. 


The humane treatment of 


animals is a cause we have 








nuch at heart and we shall leave no stone unturned until 
the use of the humane killer is made compulsory in this 
untry and until the private slaughterhouse, that 
relic of an unenlightened age, is abolished. 

In foreign affairs, we are warm supporters of the 


League of Nations, and, at a time when there appeared 
ome likelihood that enthusiasm for the League might 
be regarded as the prerogative of the Liberal and Labour 
Parties, we decided to devote a weekly page to its progress. 
nour view the Unionist Party is just as much interested 
the welfare of the League as either of its opponents, 
d confirmation of this view was supplied last weck by 
Mr. Baldwin's splendid speech at the tenth anniversary 
meeting of the League of Nations Union at the Albert 
Hall. We have never heard a better presentation of the 
League’s achievements or a more convincing appeal for 
tssupport than was then made by the Prime Minister. 
It would be affectation to say that we have 
atirely satisfied with the 
foreign affairs recently, but Mr. Baldwin's speech has 
helped to clear the air and we have his assurance that 


4 


been 


Government’s conduct of 


there has been no change in the orientation of British 
policy. We do not propose to cry over spilt milk and we 
recognize that Sir Austen Chamberlain’s illness, from 
which we are glad to hear that he is recovering, came at 
a particularly unfortunate moment. 
and counter-alliance must be 
A policy of balance of power may have been 
necessary in another age, but it must make way for 
The path to greater securit v 


alliance banished from 


Euroy ec, 


nore enlightened doctrines. 
lies by way of the League, the Locarno Agreement and 
the Kellogg Peace Pact. Our entente must be not with any 
one Power, but with all nations working for world peace. 

In matters the the British 
Commonwealth, we continue to the closest 
@-operation with the Dominions, always recalling the 
lindinys of the last Imperial Conference, when the doctrine 


concerning welfare of 


advocate 


The old system of 


of “equality of status’ was recognized once for all. 
In the Colonies and Dependencies of the Crown our 
only consideration must be the welfare of the inhabitants 
for whom we are trustees, and we must never seck by 
tariff walls to exclude other nations. The lessons of the 
American War of Independence and of many of the 
trade struggles of the past, should have taught us that 
in exclusive tariffs future trouble lies. 

In world politics we remain unrepentant belli: 


vers in 


the closest co-operation between the peoples of the 
British and American Commonwealths. Nothing that 
has happened since the Armistice shakes our conviction 
that the best way of safeguarding the cause of West \ 
civilization and preventing war is to maintain a cordial 
friendship between the English-speaking peoples. In 


many quarters attempts are made to stir up misunder- 


standing and suspicion between the United States and 
ourselves, and we must be on our guard. Before thi 
War Germany was our chief trade rival; to-day the 


United States that There is no 
reason why trade rivalry should lead to political hostility. 
In the 
rivalry between cities and : yvoan 
Melbourne, Montreal and Toronto, Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, Liverpool and Manchester are 
But the keenest commercial rivalry in the modern world 
should not imply hostility and war talk. Such an out- 
look belongs to the civilization of ancient Greece, w 
city was leagued against city, rather than to our day. 
soth at the Geneva Naval Conference in 1927 and during 
the recent Anglo-French Naval Pact 
was a lack of appreciation of the American point of view. 
This is not to say that the arguments were all on one side 
but with the Washington agreement to 
go on, it should have been possible to arrive at an under- 


occupies position. 


gritish Empire there are many cases of keen 
districts—Sy\ 


eases In p int. 


hen 


1 . 1 
discussions there 


—far from it, 
standing and to show the world that our recognition of 
naval parity with the United States was no empty 
Great Britain, as the Prime Minister 
building in e yMip tition 


aflirmation. said 
last week, has no intention ot 
with the United States. 

To conclude on a personal note. As our readers will 
recall, with a view to safeguarding the future position 
of the Spectator, and copying the excellent example of 
the Times, we took steps early this year to establish a 
Committee to prevent the sale of the paper to the highest 
bidder, apart from other considerations. 

We shall continue to speak our minds in accordance 
with our convictions when we believe th public welfare 
If the time of testing comes, we hope we 


imay not be found wanting. 


is at stake. 


The Prime Minister and the League 


BALDWIN more than any other public man 
better 


NY ies 
a has the power of expressing the moods 


of the nation. For this reason he is a truly national 
repre ntative. If we wanted to choose someone to 
gather up and epitomize current feeling and interpret 


countries. we should choose Mr. Baldwin 
Nor does his talent stop at inter- 
Another, 


it to other 
without hesitation. 
pretation for export. 
important 
Englishmen to themselves. 

If his method was merely to accept what is current, 
he would not be distinguishable from the politician who 
keeps his ear to the ground; but Mr. Baldwin's supreme 
merit is that he can lead his followers on to better 
thoughts and loftier ideals even while they are telling 
themselves that he is simply saying what they all feel. 
It would need Defoe’s praise of the balanced mind and 


and yp rhaps the most 


aspect of his that he interprets 


the middle way to do justice to the influence of one 
who can inspire enthusiasm without ever making a call 
upon partisanship, and still less upon fanaticism. Mr. 
Baldwin could lead his countrymen anywhere, and all 
we desire is that he should appreciate his own power, 
for we know that he would use it rightly. All Mr. 
Baldwin's virtues were apparent in what he said about 
ihe League at the Albert Hall last week. It was a noble 
speech. If it does not dissipate many of the misunder- 
standings of British foreign policy in the last few weeks 
we shall have to ask whether other nations are doing 
all that they might to substitute for suspicion a readiness 
to help this country in ensuring the peace that all 
Englishmen earnestly desire. 

The Prime Minister’s unqualified declaration that 
there had been no change whatever in the foreign policy 
of the Government was most opportune. As our readers 
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know, we never supposed for a moment that there was 
any substance in the hundreds of rumours about the 
“ reorientation ” of British policy, a “new entente” 
with France, a “ pooling” of the British and French 
navies, a solidifying of the Anglo-French front against 
America and to some extent against Italy, and the 
formation of an exclusive cave within the four quarters 
of the League. It stood to reason that none of these 
things could be true, because one and all they would 
have meant an abandonment of the whole idea of the 
League and an abandonment of Locarno. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain's title to fame is that he 
presided over and guided the Locarno negotiations. 
Those who believe that he was willing to tear up his 
title with his own hands would believe anything, and 
we cannot help suspecting that party feeling in this 
country explains much of the recklessness with which 
accusations have been made against the Government. 

The intention of the conversations which produced the 

Angio-French compromise irreproachable. The 
conversations were designed simply to help the Pre- 
paratory Commission of the Disarmament Conference 
out of a It was America who suggested that 
France and Great Britain should attempt to settle their 
differences privately, as they were the representatives 
of the most opposed schools of thought on the Com- 
mission. Americans who talk of private plots must have 
forgotten that. The scheme was that the formula reached 
in secluded conversations should then be brought before 
the Preparatory Commission as the basis of general 
agreement. So far, so good; but clumsy handling 
and a quite unusual lack of imagination wrecked the 
scheme. 
The partial disclosure of the nature of the compromise 
a_ disclosure much than it 
explained—flushed rumours in all directions. But, in 
our opinion, the worst blunder was that the Government 
did not do anything to mitigate the shock that was 
certain to be felt by the American Government when 
they discovered that the British and French experts 
wanted to apply limitation only to the very ships and 
guns which the American Navy has for years stated 
to be most suitable to its needs. 

As, however, the Anglo-French compromise is dead 
there is no necessity to say more about it. The task of 
to-day is to clear up the litter of misunderstanding which 
it caused, and it would have been impossible for anybody 
to apply the broom more honestly than Mr. Baldwin did 
in his great speech last week. 

We mentioned above the excesses of party spirit in 


was 


hole. 


- which suggested more 


criticism of the Government's foreign policy. Ws 
desire to write a few words on this subject because 

would be a catastrophe if our foreign policy after having 
had for many years a general unity of design were ty 
become once more the sport of parties. The liberty o 
criticism within wide areas must be preserved, but wh 

insinuations are broadcast to the world about the honesty 


of the Government’s intentions, there is obviously a failur 
to make the policy of peace a policy of the nation, 
Perhaps the greatest service which Mr. Baldwin did 
last week was to demonstrate that the whole future of 
the Unionist Party is interlocked with the success of ¢] 
League. 


The Manchester Guardian is so honourable 
that even those who disagree with its opinions do not 
dream of impugning its sincerity. The argument which 
it has been advancing during the past few days is cer. 
tainly not due to any irresponsibility or unfairness. The 


only explanation we can think of is that there has been, 


passing failure of humour. However that may be, the 
argument of the Manchester Guardian, which is read, as 
it deserves to be, all over the world, may do something 
to spoil the great effect which we hope Mr. Baldwin's 
speech will have. The Manchester Guardian says, in 


effect, that though Mr. Baldwin’s speech was just what it 
should have been, it is impossible to reconcile it with the 
recent statement of Lord Cushendun, that no new cntent 
with France is necessary as the old one is still in existens 
The Manchester Guardian labours the point with so! 
and at considerable length. 
the mystery. 

Until we read these words we could not have s 


munity 
It demands a clearing up of 


it possible that Lord Cushendun’s little adventure in the 
art of complimentary exaggeration could have heen so 
misjudged. When Lord Cushendun’s remarks wer 
reported it never occurred to us—and we are sure that 


nearly every other reader must have been in a like cas 
that he intended anything but the harmless equivalent 
of * People talk about France and Great Britain be« 
Why should they? They have 1 
ceased to be friends.” Does the Manchester Guardia 
really think so poorly of an ex-editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and an ex-editor of The St. James's Garett 
that it refuses him the little play of faney which it would 
expect and appreciate in any other intelligent mai 

The Government will, indeed, make a hash of their 
policy if they are not friends with France. But thes 
must not pursue friendship with anybody to the hurt ol 
others. Mr. Baldwin’s speech was shot throug! 
through with an ample recognition of that principl: 


ming 


friends again. 


] 
and 


The Church Crisis 


HE proceedings of the Synods at which the Bishops 
have been consulting their clergy in regard to the 
recent declaration of policy from Lambeth have not 
been reassuring. The London Synod was particularly 
disappointing. 

It is impossible for us to analyse the motives, ne doubt 
various, which caused the refusal of almost all the Bishop 
of London’s requests. Some of the recusants may have 
voted against the Bishop because, as Anglo-Catholics, 
they considered that the loyalty for which the Bishops 
were appealing restricted their conscicnecs too narrowly. 
Many Anglo-Catholics would probably have been satis- 
fied if the Bishops had taken the Book of 1927, instead of 
the Book of 1928, as the norm, but as it was they were 
left rebellious. The Bishops’ explanation that the 1928 
alterations were a mere “ elucidation ” of the 1927 Book 
and contained no essential changes had evidently been 


in vain. Others who opposed the Bishop of London were 
no doubt Evangelicals who desired no alteration in the 
existing Communion Service. The general outcome ol 
the Synods is that the position of the Bishops, d 
enough before, has become rather more difficult. 


In these circumstances we desire to ask for reflection 
and reconsideration by those who are resisting the 
Bishops’ policy. For we are profoundly convinced ot 
two things. First, it is an entire misunderstanding of 


the Bishops’ purpose to think that they wish to defy 
Parliament. Secondly, no alternative to the Bishops 
plan offers any hope of achieving the great desideratum 
of discipline in the Church. 

It is obvious that the Bishops’ action lends itscl! to 
misunderstanding ; in form their policy is unquestion- 
ably, yet necessarily, ambiguous. But we write this ar! icle 


on the reasouable assumption that most of those who are 
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opposing the Bishops are just as anxious as the Bishops acespted by the Ecclesiastical Committee of Parliament 


welfare of the Church. If the Bishops are not permitted 
ihe means by which they might restore discipline there 
nay be chaos in the Church. That is the prospect which 
calls for the forbearance and help of every loyal Church- 

in. It is very easy 
the use Of the Revised Book of 1928, even under carefully 
famed conditions, the Bishops are 
the law. It is said that they are challenging Parliament. 
\othing, we are persuaded, from. their 
thoughts. If they had wished to defy Parliament they 
would have asked the Convccations, as the Provincial 
Synods, to give a Canonical authorization to the Revised 
Book. In spite of a certain amount of advice to adopt 
that course they unhesitatingly refused. Again, if they 
jad wished to be defiant they would not have humbly 
and frankly admitted that the blame he present 
mfusion rested to some extent upon themselves. 

The truth is that they did the only thing they could do 
uiless they were to do not They argued somewhat 
in this fashion. ‘* Not the 
strictly observing the Prayer Book of 1662. It is not 
gard it; clergy of all 
lor the 
purpose of a modern Church the Book of 1662 is obsolete. 
Clearly, therefore, the spiritual needs of the nation will 
But what change ? 


too casy—to say that in permitting 


flying in the face of 
7 


was further 


for t 


“ 
hing. 
a single church in land is 
nerely Anglo-Catholics who disri 


her shades of opinion disregard it equally. 


not be met unless change is permitted. 
The only line we can possibly draw is that which has the 
fullsanction of all the spiritual organizations of the Church 
herself. The Revised Book has been accepted by the 
(onvocations and the Church Assembly, and by the vast 
of Bishops. YVurther than that, it has been 


jority 


semselves for the recovery of discipline and for the 


and by the House of Lords. to have 
will not allow declension there 
the Revised Book. On the 
cau reasonably ask for loyalty from 
the clergy, but on no other basis can we expect it or 
demand it. 
because 


If, therefore, we are 
a standard froin which we 
be 


basis of this Book Wwe 


can no standard but 


Even so, mucl 
sony practices which have est 


selves go far beyond the limits to which we desire to 


compel the clergy to confi ie th Ives in futu And 
in order to show that the last thir tend { 

we will not give the clergy power to impose the now 
Services upolh their congregations u > til Pat iF il 


Church Councils consent.” 


The vital questi mis whether thos Wilo W it to trip 


up the rulers of the Church on a matter of logic or form 
really desire that the whole issue of the rclat'o i of Church 
and State should be tossed to the p for t to 
wrangle Over. » rely the \ j al \ 

most oppos Ltot voli V ol the Bis] arc T ) 
are the most anxious for te pres ion of t ] ) 
lishment. Do they seriously want to « ulse t nm 
and upset the whole balance of politics b ing t 
question of the Establishment to an is ; { 13 0S 
are to be deprived of the only conceivable n is by which 
they can exercise their spiritual autherity—the Church 
asks for its freedom fromthe State in no other resp 
Disestablishinent will be brought ominously n We 
should deeply deplore such an outcome of the pr nt 


crisis, and it is because we bclicve that many of those 


Unemployment.—Il] 


es Government have assisted certain selected 
industries, and have thereby promoted employ- 
nent, by safeguarding since 1921, when the Safeguarding 


Act 


in putting on an import duty, and is protection, as far 


Industries was passed. Safeguarding consists 


as it goes, Any industry may apply for this protecti mn, 
but it has to prove that it is efficient and suffering from 
imports produced abroad under unfair conditions. The 
wtice, Which is applied at present on a strictly limited 
ile, is generally regarded 


as thoroughly successful ; 

but it infringes principles maintained by the Liberal 
| Labour partic s, and has recently become highly 
controversial on account of thi 


There can be no doubt that a duty 


advocacy of safeguarding 
for iron and steel. 

nld greatly assist this industry, which is exceedingly 
and would 
but there 


industries 


through foreign competition, 


ut pre ssed 
are 
are 


correspondingly increase employment ; 
The 
those producing consumption goods, such as motor cars, 


] 
silk 


other considerations. safeguarded 
stockings, optical glass, optical and scientific instru- 
ments, lace, gloves, cutlery and pottery, whercas iron 
and steel are industrially raw materials, used in innumer- 
able manufactures. The difficulty is that, if safeguarding 
raised the price of iron and steel, the higher price would 
be passed on to the manufactured articles, which would 
Virtually lead to a general tariff. Mr. Cyril Atkinson 
argues strongly for the duty in the Nineteenth Century 
on the 


the increased output, which 


ground that it need not raise the price, because 


the assurance of the home 
market would give, coupled with the de-rating proposals, 
would so reduce the cost of production that the makers 
could afford to sell at the Continental price. He would 
make this a condition of granting the duty. On the 


other hand, Mr. R. Beil, assistant gencral manager of 


who are now forcmost in condemnation of the Bishops 
would join us in that regret t we appeal to t for 
a further consideration of the Bishops ¢ 

the London and North Eastern Railway, who complains 


of the “swarms of cllicials ” brought to the ports by 
the few 
and steel makers will hold on a little longer the trade 


I am afraid that this opinion 


safeguarding duties, believes that if the iron 


will turn in their f: 


vour, 


of the prospects will not carry much weight to-day 
after so many disappointments, But | j and 
steel are safeguarded their manufacturers will have to 


prove that thev have done evervthing possibie to improve 


the 1 , 

until the effect of de-rating is know 
This brings me to 

Government, 


for 


ellicieneyv of the industry, and t 
the de-r: 
which are und 


the assistance of industry in gencral. 


manifacturers have ¢ mplaing 1 of the crushing burden 
of the local rat Which have risen from 79 mullions in 
1913-14 to 175 millions, and broadly fall most heavily 
on the most depressed districts. Establis! on the 
Tyne and Clyde have to pay more than three times 


this head in 1913-14, and in certain 
‘eed 


relieve 


what they paid on 
mining districts rates 
the £. The 
all productive premis« 
and will further 
transportation agencies the same 


approxima 1 cven cCKX¢ 


30s. in Government's scheme will 
; of three-fourths of this taxation, 
them by the inland 


on con- 


assist eranting 
remission, 
dition of their making equivalent reductions in transport 
charges. The gr 
1929, but the railway companics com 
arrangement this December, and 

their freights on agricultural produce, o 
mining timber, iron ore and other requirements for 
blast furnaces and steel works. It is calculated that 
this relicf will amount to 8 per cent. of the freight 


charges, Thus the basic industries of coal and iron 


eral rating rclicf will begin in October, 
under the 
ed to lower 


1 coal and coke, 


hew 


have agre 
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and steel will receive a double relief in the reduction 
of rates and of freights, while the others will profit 
only by a reduction of rates. The scheme is cleverly 
contrived to assist the most basic industries, from which 
the benefit should pass to others and enliven the whole 
body, leading to lower prices, improved demand and 
increased employment, if the calculations on which it is 
based are borne out. This is certainly a bold attempt 
to help industry, apart from the associated features of 
the scheme, and well worth trying. Of course, it mects 
with opposition, but such criticism of it as I have seen 
is either petty or insincere. 

I turn now to the second line of advance, which is, 
in my opinion, all-important. I refer to the efforts of 
industry to help itself. No help from the Government 
‘an do much to diminish unemployment permanently 
unless the industries themselves make every effort to 
get out of the slough. The Government’s measures, 
and especially the de-rating proposals, may be regarded 
from two points of view. They may be held to be 
sullicient to enable an industry to carry on in the old 
way, or the help given may be taken as encouragement 
for a real effort. For the basic industries, in which 
unemployment is worst, it is essential that the second 
view shall prevail. No doubt it is diflicult for employers 
traditionally bound to the old individualist system to 
recognize that we have entered on a new phase of 
co-operation. They hope that if they hang on, the 
pleasant times will return without any adjustment on 
their part. There are others who perceive that such 
hopes are illusory and that the time has come for great 
changes. How they are divided I do not know, but 
the enterprising and enlightened men have always been 
few at first, and I suspect that they are still in a minority, 
Nevertheless, they are on the right lines, and the others 
will have to follow them, however unwillingly. The 
change has to come; without it there is no hope for the 
large industries, whatever else may be done. 

The opportunity is good. Rationalization is in the air. 
People seem to think it necessary to deprecate the term 
or to apologize for it. They call it “ ugly,” * forbidding,” 


or “an abomination.” I cannot imagine why they 
should. For my part I eall it an extremely convenient 


term for a necessary thing. What is it? A step in the 
development of Capitalism. It would have come in any 
case; it was on the way in America before the War. 
But it has been hastened by the economic effects of the 
War, and is in some measure visible in all industrialized 
countries. It is most advanced in America and Germany, 
and the latter country is characteristically distinguished 
by the thoroughly planned system adopted under the 
extreme economic pressure due mainly to the unlimited 
inflation of currency. It was not adopted willingly 
by the Germans, but was forced upon them by their 
desperate condition, which far surpassed anything 
suffered here. Readers who wish to know the German 
story are recommended to Mr. Charles Meakin’s recent 
book on The New Industrial Revolution, which has 
deservedly had a very favourable notice in the Press. 
They will there find an untechnical and most interesting 
account of rationalization as carried out in Germany. 
It is most fully described in relation to the mining industry 
and iron and steel. A chapter on the chemical trust 
gives as much information as the veil of secrecy, which 
every student has encountered in that industry, will 
allow; and a further chapter on general industry and 
power takes in more briefly the textiles, engineering, 
shipbuilding and electricity. 

Rationalization must be clearly distinguished from the 
much older cartellization. It is one of the principal 
differences between German and English conditions that 


——— 


the German basic industries were already formed jy 
cartels, with rationing of production among the membe; 
long before the War. The Rhine-Westphalian coal 
Syndicat dates from 1893 and in 1905 an official inyestj. 
gation returned the number of cartels as 385. It woulj 
be misleading to say that rationalization has nothing 
to do with cartels; but the process is quite differey 
and could be applied to a single establishment. |) 
some industries, however, the concerns must be combined 
for a comprehensive system such as the Germans haye 
established. That is particularly true of coal mining 
in which every pit varies from every other and all degrees 
of efliciency, depending largely on natural conditions, 
are present. The mines were, in fact, compulsorily 
cartellized after the War; every pit had to join one of 
the syndicates, of which there were eleven. This cnabled 
the process of rationalization to be carried out vey 
rapidly. It consists in confining production not only 
to the most efficient pits but also to the best scams, 
effectively modernizing the plant, checking waste and 
utilizing the by-products, from the associated coke ovens, 
in every way known to science. This is the rationalization 
of mining on the technical side. We have 
beginning here, of which Mr. Meakin takes due notice; 
but a much more thorough reconstruction must be faced, 

It is not contended that we should slavishly follow 
the German example ; the differences are too great for 
that. But the British coal owners will have the cxamy! 
before them; it will encourage the enterprising me 
among them to persevere. The great difficulty is th 
displacement of Mr. Baldwin, 
uncmployment among mincrs at the Yarmouth Contcren 
said that it was largely due to rationalization. Is it 
not rather due to the abandonment of pits througl 
economic pressure? There is a great difference betwe 
this process, which holds out no prospect of recovery, 
and the planned scheme of rationalization carricd ov 
in Germany, which promised, and at least largely effect: 
the reabsorption of the displaced men, partly in t 
reconstructed industry, partly in other industries revived 
by the reconstruction. It is the difference 
mortification and a surgical operation leading to recovery. 

I have dealt with the mining industry, because the 
need is greatest in it; but the same argument applies 
to others. Mr. Meakin says that only in chemicals 
has rationalization been effectively entered on, under the 
leadership of Lord Melchett. But that enterprising 
employer has taken the lead in another field, which 
promises well for our basic industries in general, by 
securing the good will of the trade unions. The support 
given to the General Council at the last Trades Union 
Congress is a notable sign of the times. If the larg 
associations of employers come in— and it is inconceivable 
that they should refuse—much may come of these 
conferences. Their object is rationalization, for whicli 
the cordial consent of the trade unions is 
Lord Melchett and the employers associated with him 
have begun by securing it. The leaders of trade unionisni 
thoroughly understand what is intended and agree to it, 
provided that their rights are maintained. They will be 
not only maintained but enlarged and_ strengthened, 
if things go right; and in this way we may attain 4 
more complete rationalization than Germany. 

A, SHADWELL 


made a 


miners. speaking of 


b tween 


necessary. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Car of Juggernaut 


AGANATH is an earless, legless block 
¢?) =about a yard high, smothered in tinsel and brocade, 
decked in immense pearls and rubies. Above the glitter, 
his painted mouth looks suitably crucl. People still 
sometimes throw themselves under his car when it is 
harnessed to three thousand pilgrims at his festival at 
Puri, but not often. When the police are not looking, 
and where the press of pilgrims is thick, some poor widow 
may go to her bliss under his sixteen wheels (her relations 
may even give her a little push towards heaven), but 
on the whole life is safer than it used to be and the police 


of wood, 


ore cflicient. 

For uncounted centuries Jaganath has been the symbol 
oldest living faith and the adored of millions. A 
has a score 


Mi 





of th 
hundred devadasis dance in his honour. He 
of clephants to attend him. The revenue of his temple 
is kingly, and he has two locked cellars which are knee- 
No white man except Lord Curzon has 
ever seen them or pen When 
he rides in his car, on his day of days, cscorted by his 


brother and sister Subhadra. 


in jewels, 


‘ 


trated to his inner shrine. 
Balarama surrounded by 
hus }) i sts and worshipped by his people, hi goes on sucha 


tide of hiuman love and faith as we in the West mav never 


see. 

Love and faith are miracles whi ther thr v inform single 
minds or multitudes. But the thing which passes 
unsecn at the altar or in some hand-clasp becomes so 
visible and so vivid when it takes place at Puri simul- 
tancously in the minds and hearts of two hundred 
thousand people, that it stuns the senses. One can 
only stammer about it. Some day psychologists may be 
able to explain how the pandars (who have given a verb 
to our language) influence the crowd; how the priests, 
elephants. flowers, bugles, and heat combine into a single 
Cc! onal complex. As for me, I shall only try to take 
a miorning out of my life and put it into a page of print, 
y mt analysi 

We are at the Lion Gate, then, in the Temple Square 


of Puri, in a roped-off enclosure containing privileged 
’ 


spectators and the cars of Jaganath, Subliadra., Balaraina. 
TI cars are cottages on wheels, several stories high, 
heflagged and betinselled, with a central room for the 
god. On the front platform stt gilt idols of the drivers, 


: ; 
with elbows and wrists in regular coaching style. Ropes 


thick as a man’s wrist lic coiled below the cars, to each 
of which will be harnessed a thousand pilyrims. The car 
of Jaganath has three such traces, the others two. Out- 
side our enclosure— where we stand with priests, pandits, 
rctinues of rajahs, police officials, the Temple manager 

sguats the huge concourse of the people of Brahma. 


Onl the pandars remain erect, fanning thei flock with 


y-whisks, sprinkling it with holy water, explaining to 
it the proceedings, for many of the pilgrims are strangers 
from far place s, and 
When the Lord 


crossed in the lotus posture here at Puri, they tell their 


ign rant, 


Krishna was meditating with legs 


charges, a hunter mistook the upturned sole of his left 


foot for part of a deer, and shot him. Before dying 
Krishna forgave the hunter; then he abandoned his 


mortal body and it became transformed into Jaganath, 
Lord of the World, symbol of the godhead. Soon he will 
cnerge from the shrine where he has lived for ages, on his 
yearly pilgrimage to his consort, Lakshmi, at the Garden 
Temple four miles away. 

MIrcady there is a stir at the Lion Gate, for the sister 
he Lord of the World is coming. The pandars tell the 
pilgrims, and the pilgrims Jift up The 
The pilgrims join theirs. 


their voices. 


pandars join hands in worship. 


The pandars sprinkle and fan the squatting hosts and 
there is a seething and a crying. The voice of the crowd 
is like the purr of a tremendous tiger. The palanquin of 
Subhadra arrives on the shoulders of a hundred priests, 
preceded by another hundred walking backwards. 

Two hours pass, but Time is an illusion of Siva, destroyer 
of Forms. The square is packed to suffocation. The 
sun peeps in and out, raising the temperature to 100° F., 
and then blanketing us in clouds. Balarama has come, 
but still the Lord of the World delays. 

Now at last the backward-moving priests appear for 
the third time, and them ] like 
castles on a chequer-board of brown bodies white 
clothes, and waving white chowries, and wild braceleted 


with come clephants 


and 


arms. Jaganath has a peacock fan bigger than the 
Pope’s, and his conches are stranger than the silver 
trumpets of St. Peter's. A throng seems to be fighting 
round him. The sun blazes over pandemonium. The 


ropes are broken. dies surge by me and over me 


Hot br 
to the car of Jaganath. Priests and pandars try to beat 
them down with rolls cf matting, but good-humouredly, 
for this always happens. The people will not be denicd 
touch with the deity. 

Through these ecstasies and agonies Jagana 
With each step taken the peacock plumes 
hear a 


th is borne 


to his seat. 


come forward. Through the tumult one can 
rhythm, as if the fan kept time to a chant. Jaganath is 
ready to go where Lakshmi waits. 

Now an odd thing happens, which I wish the Simon 


Commission could see. A British police oflicer, swe: 
and dishevelled in liis khaki, appears before the car. lis 
duty is to see that the god 
It is a ticklish business, fer Jaganath is so holy 


reaches the garden of his 


desire. 


that he cannot be moved backwards, even an inch. 
Should his car take a slant across the square and butt 
against a house, the house must come down. 


The Superintendent of Police directs the human horses 
with a whistle. A thousand men are clustered on each 
rope. When the Superintendent sounds a blast they 
take the strain, and the traces stretch and stretch, like 
pieces of elastic. Slowly, smoothly, the sixteen whecls 
revolve. Everywhere 
on every side, men and women and children are clinging 
and erying and trampling and fainting. A glimpse of 
Jaganath is fertility to the barren, heart’s-case to the sad, 
sons and kine to the householder. 

Near by a temple clephant, with forehead of gold and 
the red eye of Siva painted on it, stands very thought- 
fully. He has seen this show a hundred times. Pilgrims 
salute him, touching his trappings of cloth of gold and 


between them, above, 





then their foreheads. ‘They give him money, putting 
annas and even rupees into his trunk, which he swings 
up lazily to a mahout almost as Dlasé as himself. Not 
quite, however, for the mahout has only seen the show 


fifty times. 

The crowd is mad with delight. Showers of mai igold, 
jasmine and money fall on the car. The elephant sways 
on his soft feet and blinks, not cynieally, but with a very 
wistful wonder. The life of India flows by him, turbid, 
frenzied, yet wrapped in its own inscrutable mysteries. 
Why does it grovel before Jaganath, when the rishis 
rejected idolatry several thousand years ago? The 
elephant seems to share my feelings. Neither he nor [ 
know how it is that the blind have been made to see by 
Jaganath, and the dumb to speak. 

Do you doubt it? If you have seen these people of 
Puri and caught a little of the spirit of that far-off shore, 
you will know that wonders still walk this earth. Every- 
thing is possible here, but comprehension is not easy for 
those whose nurture has been different, whose climate is 
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kind, whose traditions are concerned with conquest of 
races or environment. The Indian, like our early saints, 
is interested not in machines, but the souls of men. In 
his mind germinated bhakti marga, whose light rejoiced 
all Christendom when it passed through the crystal of 
St. Francis. It was an Indian also (Sankara) whose 
principles of meditation must surely have inspired Loyola. 
To-day we are further from the ages of faith, but it would 
be the commonest of vulgar errors to believe that guns and 
cngines have won us a moral as well as material superiority 
The two cultures have much to 


‘ 


over “ simpler ” minds. 
give each other, but to bridge the gap between them will 
require an imagination that can stretch like the ropes of 
F. Yrars-Browy, 


Jaganath’s car. 


The Marriage of One Mind 


W HAT is more diflicult than to put down in black and 

white the solid realities of one’s life? Just as 
it is easier to talk volubly with a stranger or a mere 
acquaintance than with the loved person, so it is in 
relation to one’s ideas. The casual, external ideas, born 
in the events of the day like the ephemeral winged beauties 
of summer, can be seen calmly, enjoyed, admired, and 
described. But those deeper thoughts, those minerals 
ef one’s nature, the rock of one’s foundation, are so bare 
and sparse and yet so vast that the effort to describe 
There is nothing to be said 

It is as though we should 
live in the neighbourhood of a superb cathedral, year 


them exhausts the mind. 
where we believe and love. 


after year, watching it in all the changes of light and view, 
hecoming familiar with every facet of its coherent grace 
and dignity, imbibing from it a constant influence of 
spiritual comfort and assurance of the stability of the 
Over-mind out of which it sprang to such abiding demon- 
stration. 

Yet if one approach, creeping up and gazing with eves 
fixed scientifically six inches from the stone, what can 
he seen but a bare expanse that seems so crude as hardly 
to have known the touch of a shaping hand?’ What 
could be said at such a moment? The glory, and all the 
prospect of faith and enthusiasm, would for the moment 
vanish like some childhood memory against the opposition 
of this rough square-foot of stone. 

It seems to me that this fanciful little picture might be 
used to explain to one’s bewildered self the causes of the 
struggle which has been raging between the Churchmen 
and the Evolutionists since Darwin flung his stone so 
innocently into the pool of modern speculation. What 
has happened since has been, on the surface at least, a 
sort of inversion of that process which Samuel Butler 
described — in Revisited, * however 
cataclysmic a change of natural opinions may appear 
to be, people will find means of bringing the new into 
more or less conformity with the old.” 


Erewhon whereby 


For the past two decades, in particular, the theologians 
have been attempting to temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb; the wind being public enlightenment, and the 
shorn lamb being the dogma of accepted religions. It 
has been pathetic to hear the apologetic sophistrics fall 
from the lips of suave interpreters of the Scriptures, to 
the effect that all is not literal; that the wonderful myths 
of the Old Testament are pieces of symbolism invented 
by a pre-scientific people out of a consciousness which 
never doubted of the anthropogenetic nature of its en- 
vironment, But even while this special pleading is in 
process, experiment and discovery pour in new evidence 
to destroy the argument. We find that slowly but surely 
science itself is carrying us away from the materialistic 
position, Matter, that persistent bugbear which so 


conveniently stubbed Dr. Johnson's toe, is crumbling 


in our hands, and the atoms between our fingers are cis. 


sociating with a flash and a glory, so that we stand, as it 
were, with some holy fire about us, having touched sub. 
stance and found it transligured into dream. 

I remember, as a boy, reading a book called The Lvol 
tion of Matter, by Lebon; and for the first time 1 was 
confronted by the fact of this miracle of the eternal ebb 
and flow of form, the disintegration and recreat of 
matter, the Dantesque passage from the darkness of sub- 
stance through the portals of radio-activity into the light 
and grace of disembodied idea, that lovely shapelessness 
which by the paradox of ortieins appears to be the t 
of all shape. 

I marvelled then that there should have to be ap 
for what had been called the myths of religion, ing 
that on all sides modern scientific speculation was sub- 
mitting more and more to the percolation of the psycho- 
logical quantity. Philosophers, like Bergson ul 
Santayana, deliberately put aside the Swedenborgian 
weapons which they might have used, and took th 


] 


untested and roughly shaped swords now offered them, 
For these 
emotion. 


were swords made from livine thought and 

Why could not the theologians do the same ? Why did 
not one arise to proclaim, “* T believe in the Platonic idea ; 
the Perfect Type which is the beginning and end of cvery 


evolutionary channel.” It would be courageon it 
would be firm and teleologically definite ; it would. set 
dogma up again in the high places; and, above oll, it 


would be prophetically scientilic. 


And this brings us back to the prospect of the cath deal, 


and our analysis of positions in relation to a fixed objcet. 
The cathedral is life, the universe in and around the indi 
vidual. What certainty can we find out about it except 
the certainty, established by a sort of pragmatic and 
sublime common sense, that we have a dual relationship 
to it, and that between the two phases of that relationship 


is strung the whole gamut of Reality so far as ou 
sciousness is capable of measuring it ? 

After all, we must be 
our limitations. The 


the texture of the 


old-fashioned, and acknow body 


scientist In us, which pect ito 


universe, teaches us truths by its 


own way. The artist in us, which stands off and surveys 
the whole, teaches us truth by another way. The Jirst 
is the Sancho Panza, the second is the Don Quixote. and 
in the union of the two we find our complete self, a zealous 


adventurer and “ pilgrim of eternity.” If we tilt at wind- 
mills, is that action any more fantastic than the actiy ities 


of the stockbroker who runs about so feverishly bencath 
the shadow of Gresham’s grasshopper? We live by 
symbols, and the clash of contradictions, male and female. 


the passionate embrace between the two, the Janus-liead 
looking both ways round the sphere of life : these all 
images of the two-in-one which makes the individual. 


That is the sacred thing: that is the divine myster 


the individual, against whom none should blasplicine. 
For in the integrity of that unit lies the foundation o! 
religious, social, and political man. In this being that 
looks both ways is comprised the negative and positiv: 


magnetism which holds the universe in equilibrivin- 
Thinking of one’s faith in the power and sacredness o! 
dual self, in its subtle genius for reciprocity in reconciling 
opposing experiences, one can only comprehend the 
beauty and rightness of that conception by a sor! ol 
grim faeetiousness. 


say : 


So let us misquote Kipling, nd 


* For East is West, ancl West is Ra-t, 
And ever the twain shall meet.” 


Ricuarp Cue nei. 
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Views from a Hill-top Window 
. autumn wanes, and begins to look ragged, 


with larch-tops losing their gold, and red gipsy 
leaves dancing on a high wind from the south-west, 
end fires flickering behind window, then the 
advantages of living on a hill-top—so cool in the blue 
davs of summer—are increased rather than diminished, 
and though the people down in the valleys may shake 
youldn’t live up in 


every 


their heads and declare that they 
those Arctic solitudes for anything, the dweller in such 
high place remains unperturbed and unenvious of the 
life The have their 

roses in flower into early winter, and there are red-walled 
down there that trap and hold the faintest 
pale November sun, keeping a few honey-bees and 


an k butterflies still roving in a not-too-bitter world ; 


cheltered below. cottagers may 


lawns Trays 


Ola 
but the hill-top has finer late 
aavthing known in the valley, and the valley 


rate at morning — knows nothing of what goes on above. 


autummal splend ours than 
at any 


It cannot; it is lost under a cloud. 
That is the richest, and the 


view, that one looking from a window on the very crest 


most repeatedly amazing 
of a steeply-rising hill can have: the sun coming up in 
salmon pink over distant beechwoods, and the valleys 
below lying under dense white billows of mist. The 
absolutely light glowing 
through though the people down there must 
getting up in half-darkness while the hill-top is already 
hathed in light--no more sign of life below the surface 
of those white, chilly lakes than is visible from above 
And what colours the November dawn 


villages enshrouded, not a 


now be 


deep-sea water. 
brines to the regions above those lakes of mist. 

Only a pale grey at first, the whole area of erceping 
cloud turns gradually to lavender. then silver, rose. then 
is shot with rainbows, until finally it thins out and lifts 
away into the blue air, and the dusky red roofs of cottages 
emerge wreathed with lingering wisps of white—there, 
But the cockerels 


SAAN the villagers, how it IS morning! 


had been crving out that it was morning an hour, two 
‘ir own high-lying farms. 


hours and so it was on th 


Living up here, even higher than the farms, we know now 


ago, 


that the cockerels actually have something worth crying 


about. Their silver-toned clarions begin sounding at 


La 
nN 


the lirst touch of davtig 


In the date 
cone off foliage and water-meadow, the hill-top view is 


1 
over the beechwoods. 


afternoon, when the bright sun-sparkle is 


clearest, and then all the outdoor work going on in the 


vill overseen through 


vs can by a strony telescopic lens 
fixed on a tripod at the window. 

There is Tom. digging a who would that 
under the edge of the churchyard 


vase on the 


new Vvrave 
be for. vou wonder 
evpresses : YOu cal sce the dahlias in a 
marble slab at his back. There is Jim the postman grind- 
ing uphill with his bicycle, look of fixed deter- 
} a cup of tea is waiting for him on 
Someone is picking the 


! 
anda oa 


nation on his face 


the Summit, and he knows it. 
last apples in a distant orchard, faneving himself sercened 
from all eves up there amongst the thrushes: someone 


else, a little girl in a 
the village 


brown jacket, is coming out of 


ecneral stores with bag almost certainly 


hand: she too, thinks 


farn y rd, pe rhaps 


her 


drops—in 


i 
unobserved. A 


contammg acid 


ai ile 


hen in a 
away, reas wildly afier her autamn brood of 
little 


eobbling the 


CHICKS, 


nearer, there are starlings flocking 
black berries and flutter- 
{ 


as 
for more than a second or 


and a 
into an elder tree, 
Inv, never still, never staying 


so in the round view of the glass. Away in the distance 


beyond the Thames valley, are 


the Wiltshire downs, dream-like ranges, whose hicro- 


the faint blue ridges of 


glyphs of curve and shadow not the most powerful 
Moving the circle of vision round 


+ 


landscape into it, you detect 


glass s could de cipher. 

to bring some detailed 
wood-pigeons settling to roost into the western beech- 
sparrow-hawk hangs for 


But even he is on a lower level 


tops, and perhaps a hovering 
a moment in the view. 
than the window, unaware of eyes watching him as his 
the stubble. 
you are only a tiny part of all 
‘ke altitude 


is a god-lik 


own eves watch for the ficld-mouse in 
Watching, watching : 

nature that is watching. 
all the 


The sun sinks, leaving the 


But vou 
same, 

north west \ indow 1h 1 ciow 
of soft light long after the vallevs have fallen into shadow 
Bats come out and hawk round the hill 


swallows that have gone away. Venus rises, and lamps 


gleam like phosphorescent anemones in the pools fat 
down. No one is afoot on the hill now, it is utterly silent, 
and remote and hich, Hawisn Mac iaren, 
. 2 
The Theatre 
(“77 Park Lane.” By Water Hackerr. Ar tur St- 
Martin's Tueatre, “THe Criric.” By Suerimpay. 
* Two GENTLEMEN OF Sono.” By A. P. Herserr. 
Ar tue Lyric, THAMMERSMITH. ‘ ForTUNATO™ AND 
“Tur LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE.” By SERAFIN AND 


Courr Turarnn.| 


What sort 


as WC Sct 


JOAQUIN ALVAREZ QUINTERO. AT THE 


Mr. Hackerr calls his new play an * adventure.” 
of an adventure is it to be? Farcical, we 
a ramshackle taxi drive up -apparently on to the pavement 
just by the celebrated coffee-stall at Hyde Park Corner. 

It's a spot that seems to fascinate the fancy of dramatists 
Iias not Mr. Aldous Huxles 
heighten one of his sour 
? But here it is meant to 
as you realize when vou hear the incredibly facetious 


suppos¢ a 


the moment. 
episodically, to 


and novelists of 
already useL it 
diatribes on the morals of the age 
be gay ; 
coffee-stali keeper, of the ready jest, the boniment, the cockney 
that on the top of the 


itted men who have 


and also when vou see. 


two topl 


repartee ; 
pavement-riding taxi, are 
* been drinking too much.” 
One of them, Lord Trent. is of course Mr. 
for, ever since Mr. Wakefield made that big 
Kighth Wife, five or six vears ago. managers and authors have 
> enact sobriety. Ife has. in 


Liugh Wakefield : 
hit in Bluehear Ts 


been reluctant to allow hint t 
this play, to maintain a rarely interrupted inebriation ¢ 


three acts, jovial-drunk on top of the taxi, sobering down 

inside 77 Park Lane. when he gets there in the third scen 

and further drunk, on reinforcements of cocktails and ¢!} 
until, an obscure crook drama having sudden! 


papne, 
‘ 


replaced a fantastic farce. he positively has to have momen 
of melodramatic gravity. 

As prolonged drunkenness of any degree. from jovial Lt 
sottish, unfortunately doesn't amuse me, either on the stag: 
or in real life, I should have preferred it, had the voung 


(but not so very young) Lord Trent ended his evening of home- 


returning celebration by jumping into the Serpentine. Thai 
would have better prepared him and us for the scenes of peri 
that follow inside his own mansion, which has been turned 


during his absence in foreign parts, into a gambling heil 
presided over by Mr. Robert Tiolmes 


But these scenes, bad: 


dark and dangerous 


as ever in the part of the proprietor. 


produced, played too slowly and of excessive complication 


are hardly worth describing or disentangling. One has sorrow 


fully to record that Lord Trent 
of the taxi and in the reall 
the front door of 77 Park Lane, los 


indoors, as his weakness for liquor 


who had possibilities on to] 


eood comic mystery scene outsid 
inevitably, 


Mr. Boris 


es thein utterly. 


is indulged by 
Ranevsky, in the part of a butler who stimulates powder 
lackeys to their duties, by making a noise like a wasp being 
killed on a window. 

hovers Miss Marion Lorne in the part 
In Other Men's Wives she 


wild-western mountain ledges 


Through it all 
she always plays, was bewildered 
near Le Touquet. It was on 
that she was perplexed in Mr. 


The Wicked Karl. Mere, she 


Hackett’s other “ adventure, 


onsternation in Park Lane. 


*) 
in ttl 
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She is always delightfully amusing in her one part, as the 
late Miss Compton used to be in hers. 

Mr. Nigel Playfair’s revival of The Critic is thoroughly 
enjoyable. One delights to listen to the measured prose of 
Sheridan's self-descriptive types as the actors roll it out for 
us; Mr. Clarke-Smith as Sir Fretful Plagiary, Mr. Hay Petrie 
as Dangle, and, above all, Mr. James Dale as a blandly amiable 
Puff. There is a good deal of listening to be done, of course ; 
the skit concerns ** humours ”’ who talk and do nothing. But 
there is plenty of ludicrous action in Puff’s play which follows. 
I cannot believe that Puff the paragraphist, whom we know 
so much better to-day than Sheridan can have known him, 
would ever have written a play. It wasn’t his métier. But 
there it is—rather too much of it ; for burlesque soon wearies, 
aus we found when we saw Buckingham’s Rehearsal. And 
Sheridan’s burlesque is not so amusing as that of Fielding in 
his unfairly forgotten pseudo-Elizabethan Tom Thumb. 
After this, we have inverted burlesque—-the blank verse in 
modern dress, & la Barry Jackson—of Mr. Herbert's delightful 
sketch in which Mr. Hay Petrie is at his best. 

How self-sacrificing it is of Mr. Granville-Barker to harness 
his genius to such work as the translation of the two mild 
pale plays now being given at the Court! Foriunato is well 
enough—the little tale of a poor man who fails because he 
can't cheat with the best, and has to save his babes from 
starvation by acting as target to the rifle shots of a famous 
crackswoman. It is a good deal diluted or padded, and we 
are saved from a sense of its thinness mainly by Mr. James 
Whale’s clever settings and the old beggar of Mr. O. B. 
Clarence, who, however, sentimentalizes the part, perhaps 
unnecessarily. The Lady from Alfaqueque is an intolerably 
prolonged story ofa very silly woman (meant to be sweet) who 
is imposed upon by all the spongers and oddities from her 
native town of that name. It’s a name I never want to hear 
again, for every one of the cranks and bores who crowd 
about the lady and her unfortunate patient husband (Mr. 
Eric Stanley) repeats it again and again until it clatters in 
the ear like the bark of a spoilt Pekingese, or the quack of a 
mislaid duck. RicuarDd JENNINGS. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer From Dusrin. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sirn,—During the revolutionary years, shortly after the 
setting up of the Northern Parliament, I saw upon a Belfast 
hoarding a poster which had been issued by the licensed 
trade by way of attack on the Prohibitionists, then greatly 
feared. It showed a map of Ulster, with a notice board over 
every one of the Six Counties. ‘* No drinking here ” said one 
notice, and the others, “no football here,’ ‘no theatres 
here,” &e. Some wag had pencilled notices on the counties 
across the Border. Over Cavan was written “ No courting 
here,” and over Donegal ** No ambushes.” 

I was reminded of this during the controversy over the Free 
State Censorship Bill. The opposition to the censorship can 
point to the fact that Ireland does tend to run to Puritanism. 
The suppression of the cross-road dances in the last century 
(turning the dancers into corner-boys) was part of this deso- 
lating rigorism. It would be wrong, however, to suppose that 
mere Puritanism initiated the censorship movement. It 
rose from the ugly consequences of the last conflict. To get 
back to the idealism which was the safeguard of Irish chastity 
in former times, is felt, by people who are no way Puritanical, 
to be the country’s great need. These people feel, rightly 
vr wrongly, that censorship is a necessary beginning to 
that end, 

On this theme only personal views can be offered. I believe 
that the possible effectiveness of the Bill lies in its being made 
a starting point of social reform. I do not believe that, 
ipart from the banning of some lurid Sunday newspapers, 
it will affect the public reading matter perceptibly. The film 
censorship shows how ineffectual mere negative action must 
be. The film censorship has banned many films that are 
shown in England, and has “ cut” others drastically ; but 
still, when I looked for a decent cinematograph show one 
recent evening, there was none at the chief Dublin houses 


which did not deal with seduction, adultery or rape. Censor- 


ee 


ship will be effective only if it leads to positive action. It js 
unfitting to wash dirty linen in public ; but there have arisen 
abuses, during the years of disillusion, which demand the 
measures directed against social evils by the present Italian 
and Spanish Governments. I regard the Censorship Bil! with 
hope, therefore, preferring to see in it, not Puritanism). but 
the awakening of the social conscience. 

A fortnight ago I was writing at a café table in a Belgian 
market place, and thinking how closely the scene resembled 
one in Ireland. Then the biggest acroplane that ever I saw 
at close quarters hummed overhead. Not one person save 
myself looked up. Here was a contrast to Ireland with a 
vengeance. What to me was a prodigy, to this people was 
a commonplace. In Ireland we still run from the house to 
look at any aircraft that crosses our skics. (As recently ag 
1923 children ran out to admire motor cars, in a part of County 
Wicklow, not forty miles from Dublin). Ireland soon, however, 


will find aeroplanes no marvel. A civil aviation club is work. 
ing to popularize the notion of flight. The club has just 
obtained an Avro machine, which is maintained at Baldonnel, 
and let out to members for training and for flights. At the 
moment I believe that it is in Berlin with Major Fitzmaurice, 
the Atlantic flier. Mention of Berlin recalls the fact that 
negotiations are understood to be afoot for the initiation of 


German-Irish lines. The idea is to link Galway, as a port for 
trans-Atlantic traflic by air, with the Continent. The scheme 
of Imperial Airways to link London, Belfast and Dub na 
continuous daily service already has been made public. 

“Is the Abbey Theatre plaved out 7” 
much discussed. Save Mr. O'Casev’s curious plays, little of 
note has appeared on the Abbey stage for years. Some hold 
that the Irish dramatic movement is exhausted. Others 
suggest that good work is being written, but fails to win the 
approval of those directors who to produce Mr, 
O'Casey’s Silver Tassie. They point to the remarkable fact 
that about 600 amateur dramatic societies are working in 
this small country societies which demonstrated in recent 
contests that acting reaches as high a level! in the pro 
as in the capital. The country being thus interested in drama, 
it would be curious if playwrights were as scarce as the many 
repetitions at the Abbey suggest. Week by week, however, 


This question is 


refused 


InCces 


even in playing old plays, the Abbey boasts a full house. 
Meanwhile, in the small associated theatre, the Peacock. an 


interesting enterprise has been launched. Two brilliant \cung 
men, Irish and English, have started a ~ Gate Theatre.” 
They promise to subscribers a winter season of foreign drama. 
Their Peer Gynt has proved a triumphant success, and thicy are 
to offer a fare of Strindberg, Kugene O'Neill, and other modern 
masters. With native and foreign drama thus cultivated <idk 
by side in Abbey Street, we regret a little less the deplorsa) 
fare obtainable at the commercial theatres. 


One night last week we were puzzled by the sight « on 
with instruments like those which make the white lines on 


tennis lawns, tracing lines along the Dublin pavements. Next 
morning we found the main streets marked in such fustion 


that the public was asked to walk always to the left of a 
line down the pavement centre. This means that people on 
the kerb side of the pavement always face towards the strect 
traffic. We doubted whether an undisciplined public would 
obey the directions at its feet, but found that the ple 


instantaneously fell in with the new scheme. To walk on 
the right hand of a pavement now is to be buffeted by the 


crowd and quickly put into one’s place. 


We are mourning the death of Padraic O Conaire. the 
Gaelic novelist whom everybody Knew, less by his books than 
by his droll, genial, romantic presence. ‘The press is full co! tales 


of his wanderings with a donkey, his tavern tales, his arrests, 
his witticisms. Wayward as he was, never a man met {in 
but felt the better for it, so full was Padraic of a noble ze- 
of life. I have seen him teaching Irish in the same hal! with 


Mr. Robert Lynd in London, and telling wild shanachic’s 
tales in a cottage in Connemara. Shortly before his death 
I Jearnt that he was contemplating an Trish historial romance 
(he had written one fine tale of the sort already, Bris Og) 
ona certain theme. Mr. F. R. Higgins, our youngest poct,. lias 
gone down to the West in order to complete a prose work 
on exactly the same theme. \mong Padraic’s unpul ed 
remains is a Gaelic study of Joseph Conrad. [ am, Sir. ¢ 

Your Dupuis Corresroni ‘ 
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The League of Nations 
o ” 
sir Erie Drummond, owing to his position as Secretary-General, DISARMAMENT. 
has very rarely contributed to the Press on the League of Nati exch Finally, there is the burning question of the reduction of 
z article will be read with interest by all well-wish of the work - : , as t¥troaa : ° ss 
» tactfully and brilliantly directs at Geneva.—Ep. Spectator.] armaments, perhaps the most diflicult of all the tasks to which 
: te . ate - ; E ; the League has set itself. But, the problem being acknow- 
, GENERAL Election is approaching, with a resultant wan th Aare - a = I ee ee ere 
ete in Party temperature and vet. at the sreat age and en has: proba y LOT ba first time “0 red 
I - : : F into the realm of practical politics. arious approaches are 
»eeting held recently at the Albert Ilall under the auspices es ee ee I ee. Seer ee ae 
gcurgies RA ’ eS . being tested ; some will lead to blind allevs, but finally, with 
the League of Nations Union, the principal speeker was the nr : es 
. 7 ie maticnee, a means Of ace > ot Gesiret nad Whil tx ound. 
Jeader of the Conservative Party, a Liberal statesman was I \ “a tal ee ; ceri cae 
: . : Nations take a varying interest he different activities 
the Chair, and the main vote of thanks was proposed ROS Se SCALE, CRETE ae. Ee : a eer 
soe ee P of the League. Some attach special importance to th 
py an ex-Cabinet Minister of the Labour Party. The three bes i I 
Ra iene ah ae ited j italien te political or economic sid t ers desire to develop thes 
political Parties are, therefore, united in recognizing the ts of it > idol ine ti . 
2 s : ‘ Pepi auspec oO! its work whica reiate to health or to inter! romial 
necessity of endorsing and supporting the ideals and principles — * | an aa ‘ gg tk a“ 
f “ ‘ ina . lil , inteilectual life. It is not ea to strike a proper balance, nor 
fthe League, though each may—and indeed is not unlikely ; . 
idiees siti 5 : alah i to insure that every country sulliciently appreciates the 
to -differ as to the proper method of application of these : . ppreci 
se Z . indirect advanta < which Ltocrule thi ul rhy the CNist¢ I 
principles to any given set of circumstances. 2 oe ce roug i 
_ = peaceful relations in the world generally, and understands 


INSTITUTION. 

The League has happily ceased te become a Parts 
in mest of the countries which form its membership. It is 
now an established international institution with appropriate 
and adequate machinery for the execution of the tasks entrusted 
to it. After close on nine years it may not be inopportune 
to ask hew it has fulfilled the objects of its founders. 

Although the main purposes of the J are ** to promote 
international co-operation and to achieve international peace 
and security,” a complete reading of the Covenant shows that 
inter- 


Tur LEAGUE NOW AN INTERNATIONAI 
issue 


ccague 


the preservation of peace, by pacific settlement of 
national disputes, was the cardinal aim of its founders. So 
fur, this aim has been achieved, since no international war has 
broken out during the last nine years, in spite of many warlike 
some necessitating intervention by 


and excursions, 


iwue, others requiring on 


alarms 
the Le 
* FACE-SAVING ” 

A prominent French man of 
about the League, said that an institution had been created 


lv a watchful attitude. 
MACHINERY. 
letters, speaking recently 
to which a Government, perhaps in the past constrained un- 
willingly by public passion or by sense of honour to go to war 
ona particular issue, could, without losing face, appeal for a 
peaceful settlement. Prestige has up to now played so 
important a part in national policies that the value of the 
should not be 
the definite Treaty 
not to resort to war 


* face-saving machinery 
There is, cf 


the League 


League as a 

under-estimated. course, 
obligation of all Members of 
unless and until all the means ef peaceful settlament laid down 
by the Covenant have been exhausted, and recently by a 
further agreement of the highest importance to Members and 
non-Members of the League alike, numerous nations have 
determined to forgo the use of 
instrument of national policy. 


peace in the future are brighter than they have perhaps ever 


international war as an 


To-day the prospects of 
been in the history of mankind. 

Not jong after the foundation of the League it became clear 
that. since the number of political disputes diminished rapidly 
after the immediate post-War period, the exercise of the duty 
of maintaining peace was insullicient of itself to promote in 
any great degree that international co-operation on which the 
Preamble of the Covenant lays stress. It was felt that the 
league had a part to play in questions relating to 
economies, finance, international communications and health, 
and that collaboration between the nations in such matters 
The 
activities of the League in these fields had been foreseen by 
the authors of the Covenant (Article 23), but to give them 
full cffect the 
required and effected. 


great 


must create a more peaceful atiitude in the world. 


creation of appropriate organizations was 


Tecunican INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION, 

There is no need to dwell in any detail on the technical 
works thus accomplished, since most, if not all, of them have 
formed the subject of articles in previous issues of the Spectator. 

They do not, however, exhaust the action of the League 
Which is being pursued in many other directions, such as 
the protection of women, child welfare, the proper treatment 
of minorities in certain regions, of mandsated territories, the 
supervision of treaties concerning the traffic in dangerous drugs, 
questions relative to international intellectual life, and the 
codification of international law. The list is formidable, but 
in cach sphere progress, though sometimes gradual, is apparent. 


that the prosperity of each increases the prosperity of all. 
On the whole, however, there is litle criticism of the League 


on this account. 


CRITICISM OF THE Lreacur. 
Obviously there is, and should be, 
the League is still in the stage of consolidating its experiences 
and improving its machinery. Too often, however, criticism 
is due to misconception of the League's true function in inter- 
national affairs. The ‘ 
ground that many of the main currents of international policies 
fall outside its purview. Yet the two chief landm 
War been Locarno 


of which M. Briand, who 


League is frequently belittled on thie 


irks in 
the march towards peace since the have 
and the * Paris” or * Kellogs ~ Pact. 
Was most intimately concerned in both, said in Septem! 
last: ‘ But for the League and 
there would never have been a Locarno. More recently 
still, there would never hav a Paris Pact.” 

But even assuming this particular criticism to be justified, 


the spirit it has created, 
been 


the League remains unaffected. It is not the League’s business 


to intervene when it is not required, unless in case of grave 


emergency. It is infinitely preferable that countries should 
+ 


settle their dilficuities by direct negotiation rather than by 


the help of third parties. The League is not jealous, it rejoices 


in every settlement made. whether 


taken under its own auspices or not. 


in every step towards peace, 


INEVITABLE DELAys. 
Perhaps a commoner form 
is that diificult questions are often adjourned from one session 
of the Council to another. But the League 
force; and it cannot immediately 


of dispat isement of the League 


works by per- 


suasion, not by impose 


its will on a recalcitrant party. Time must be given for 
the moral pressure of world public opinion to exert 
its force. The Council meets every three months, but 


the settlement of disputes between individuals, between 


national organizations, often requires years: why should 
the League be expected more rapidly to solve inter- 


national problems which deeply affect national feelings and 
perhaps national interests ? In such cases, it should sulflice 
that the countries concerned are with or without the help of 
the League working towards a peaceful settlement. Criticism, 
whether friendly or unfriendly, cannot endanger the League ; 
ignorance and The man in the street 
is not vet fully awakened to the vast importance of inter- 
national questions as affecting his country, his family and 


indifference may. 


himself. In many, indeed in most. countries he knows little 
of the League beyond the mere fact of its existence. It is 
true that of the many thousands of visitors to Geneva few 
leave unconvinced of the League's utility. But Geneva is 
unhappily not within the reach of all, and the League must 
largely rely on the work of voluntary socicties, in different 
countries, such as the League of Nations Union in Great 
Britain, to keep public opinion, which is the ultimate mainstay 
of the League, fully informed as to its doings, its successes, and 
its failures. 

There have been and will be failures ; there will be in any 
experiment of such vital importance to mankind as a whole ; 
but a readiness to learn from past mistakes is no sign of weakness 

it shows rather that the itseif to 
firmly established in the minds of men and women of goed will 
that its future is assured. Eric DruMMOND», 


League believes be so 
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Country Life 


A Damy Experiment. 

An experiment of the best omen for British farming is under 
organization in Wessex. <A dairy farm of some 5,000 acres 
in extent is in being. It is stocked with the very best of 
dairy herds, capable of yielding an average of some 800 
gallons a head a year. The latest and best machinery is 
installed or about to be installed. Among the smaller but 
not least important of inventions is, I am told, a ** container” 
of extreme lightness and of so little value that it may be 
jettisoned after use. Nevertheless it is so properly adapted 
to its purpose that it will keep milk fresh and good for a 
fortnight or so. About this wholesale and very scientific 
dairy the best thing remains to be said. <AII farmers who 
contribute to the milk supply will be dealt with co-operatively. 
They will receive the market price for milk, plus a pro rata 
share of profits. It may be that this is the route by which 
co-operation will arrive in England, as a trailer to a big 
individual enterprise, not as a effort 


Co-partnership in industry is moving 


eombined conscious 

by groups of producers. 

in the same direction. 
* * ‘ ik 

The arrangements for the distribution of milk to London 
households have been marked by a characteristic episode. 
The new “containers” are very much lighter and easier to 
transport than the old; and in part owing to this the alterations 
in the handling have been rapid and revolutionary. In view 
of this some producers have approached one of the railways 
for fresh terms in consideration of the regular use of just 
so many trucks. The reply is that the established price is 
Median and Persian and could not be altered. The final 
result of the negotialions is an immense addition to the 
fleet of motor cars that will carry the milk in its new containers 
direct from the farms to central London. They will return 
with cake and other food for the cows. The railway suffers 
a double loss. On the other hand it is fair to mention on 
behalf of railway managers in general that some of the newly 
installed apparatus, for instance en the Great Western trains, 
is probably the best in the werld; and the systenis of organiza- 
tion are excellent. 

oo * oo 
A CHALLENGE TO Eron. 

It would be of public service, 
great establishments (roundly abused at one conference at 
Islington) would come forward aad answer the charges. First, 
Bradfield College and Roedean were quoted as two of the very 
few schools which showed any particular concern to provide 
their boys and girls with pure and tested milk. Eton was 
especially picked out as one of the culprits in this regard. It 
is alleged by the Dairy Farmers Association that if some 
of the bigger schools would give a lead, the effect on the 
industry would be as quick and certain as the effect on the 
health of the school-boy. What is wanted is someone of 
eminence to set the fashion. If the public knew how clean 
and pure milk could be obtained, and at what price, the 
consumption, now very low, would steadily advance to 
everyone’s advantage. Well, Kton and Harrow happen to 
possess two of our brightest head masters, what have they 
to say on the subject ? What is the opinion, if I may put 
a direct question, of Dr. Alington and Dr. Norwood? Are 


they less progressive than a head mistress ? 
* * * * 


if the heads of some of our 


Purasanr AND TENNIS Counrs. 

A local railwayman supports the theory suggested the other 
day, that birds desiring to dust have been driven from the 
tarred roads to the railways. But there are other dusting 
places. The desire for a dusting surface is curiously illustrated 
in the garden of a neighbour of nine. He has lately built a red 
tennis court, which perhaps, in the eyes of tennis experts, is 
not watered quite so freely as the books advise. To this the 
pheasants resort regularly and use the dusting bath generously 
enough to be a nuisance to the players. A grovelling pheasant 
is worse for a tennis court than a flock of scabbling larks or 
starlings for a wheatficld. On behalf of the pheasants let me 
hasten to add that they frequent the grass walks of another 
neighbour chiefly for the sake of devouring the bulbs of the 
action. It is difficult to 


grass tennis courts I 


buttercups, a most benevolent 


recognize our friends. One of the best 


ever saw was kept trim and free from weeds by guinea-pigs, 
which were especially severe upon daisies and plantains. Aj 
association of cavics and pheasants would, it seems, be per 
fection, since plantains, daisies, and buttercups are the three 
worst weeds ! 

* * % + 
GARDEN CoLovnrs. 

A pretty habit that seems to be increasing among gardeners 
is to build Japanese gardens, especially designed to illustrate 
autumn coloration. They were at their best, at any rate 
in the Ilome Counties, last week, and not even a rock garden 
in spring is more alluring in delicacy of tint. The “ old 
gold” and red of the autumn leaves rival the yellow and 
blue of the spring flowers. This form of gardening is doubtless 
expensive, but it does not require much space, and can he 
gradually built up over a series of years. In general, autumn 
colours have been singularly gorgeous in England this 1 
and even yet the oaks and hedgerows retain their glory, 
Old gold has been the master colour. Incidentally, the 
prevalence of this tint over the English Jandseape in autumn 
is delightfully expressed in a poem that I came uy accis 
dentally this weck. 


onth, 


“That maple hedge 

Beyond the river is on fire with gold: 

There too the duskiest of the roadway elins 

Is topped with gold ; these hazels rustle gold ; 

The aspens glitter like a gold-green shower.” 
The volume—New Idyllia, by Morton Luce (Fisher Unwin)— 
is new to me, though published, I fancy, several years ago, 
As a true and affectionate description of English scencry— 


and the robin’s song—I have read nothing of its sort so 
good for many years. The author (of whom [ know nothing) 
is perhaps too good a botanist, but that is his one fault, 
And he shares the burden of knowledge with his great pre: 
decessor, Lord de Tahley. 
* * * * 
All gardens are planted for autummal coloration, thanks 


to the quality of the leaf of gooseberry and currant, both 
very hard to beat at this season and singularly retent f 


their leaf; but this is an accident, and most people perhaps 
give up their gardens too early and take no thought | 


for the end of October or early November. The two garden 
shrubs that have given me the biggest yield of colou 
this date are Rhus Cotinus, by some called the B 


Bush, though other shrubs have the same name, and ¢! 
liquid amber, a variety of maple. Both are worth a place 
in any garden for the sake of this moment in their life. In 
spite of storm, wind, rain and even hai! the Rhus Cotinus 


Among flowers it is now that the mixture 
Enelish variety, 
still in bloom, 


is still solid gold. 
of lavender, the old common light grey 

and the monthly rose triumph. Both are 
and the combination of colour is one of the subtlest, in spite 


of its commonness. 
* % “ 


A New “ Domespay.” 
In some Oxfordshire and Berkshire villages the childeven 
are busy making new Domesday books, with almost exciting 


results. They survey the parish with the help of the six-inch 
Ordnance map, note the names of fields (some many centuries 
old and often very quaint), with the nature of the crops and 
stock, and geology, track down old sites (ef pounds, springs, 
wells, tithe enclosures, and what not), tabulate trad: rd 
means of communication, trace out historic landmarks, and 


finally acquire such a perception of the identity and charm 
of their village and district (to-day and yesterday’s) as shall 
make it a home indeed. Incidentally, they have made 


several archaeological discoveries. This lively form of 


education should become universal. Every village ile 
master, indeed every village householder in a positi i 


any influence, should possess to this end a new pamplilc! 

Village Surveymaking, an Oxfordshire Experiment, issucd | 

H.M. Stationery Oflice at Is. net. Among minor det ny 

delightful local doggerel is reeorded from dbury 

“Fog on tie hill, water to the mill; 

Fog in the hollow, fine day to follow.” 

Did not the weather bureau ask us all this week aft he 

Piccadilly cyclone for accounts of local weather experienc: 
W. Beacn Tuo ‘ 


{\ 
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Letters to 


A MESSAGE FROM THE CANADIAN 
J I 

[To the Iditor of th 
Sin May I offer my most cordial good wishes to the Spectator 
attaining its hundredth year? Ther 
done more to maintain tance the reputation and 
prestige of Britain abroad than its Press and not least the 
reviews Which take all humanity for their province. The 
Spectator has played a notable part in this development. Its 
infermed and incisive comment on public affairs, art, and 
letters and the open fcrum of its correspondence columns 
have held to high standards of intcrest and of fairness. It 
has presented the main trend of national thought and at the 
suine time struck a distinctly independent and individual note. 
Jt has won the right to a second hundred years of growing 
I am, Sir, &c., 


SPeCTATOR.] 


ol is no foree which has 
’ 
! 


and enl 


influence and success. 


Ottawa, Canada. Mackrenzm: Kinc. 
THE LEPROSY OF THE SLUMS 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrator.] 
Sin, -We read with interest your article in last week's 
Spectator on Mr. Townroe’s book The Slum Problem. Whilst 


we appreciate much that Mr. Townroe says, we feel that in 
some respects his book is misleading, and even inaccurate. 

Mr. Townroe dwells at length on the slum tenant, and in 
his final chapter he sums up as follows : 


Many declare that there is a stratum of our nation who are 








employable, except in time of war. These are the underdoys who 
sponge on the community and infest our slums. Often they corne 
ot well-to-do stock, but have physical or mental weaknesses, and 
wry foolishly. They produce a family, and they and _ their 
( ing exist on poor law relief, and spend their lives in and out 
( poor law institutions, the hospitals and prisons. ... Many 
experts are, however, convinced that no expenditure of mone 
will ever stop overcrowding, even if another million uses Wer 
built Some of our poor population prefer und my ¢ imstances 
to herd together at home, and detest the separate cottage system 
beloved by zealous housing reformers. Only by years of pe ision, 
and with the spread of education, will the resolve of the slum 
dweller to remain in the little corner where he was born ever be 
eradicated. Those who have had nsiderable exp i of this 
ymetimes take the w ti e shall have the lum. like 
the } ior, “always with us 


impersonally, his book 
a peopie 
destructive, and often mentally 
99, 104, cte.). 


Although the author here speaks 


gives this impression of the slum dweller as a whole 


dirty. thriftless, verminous, 
and morally defective (see pages 12, 20, 21 
We declare emphatically that such dese riplions are a libellous 


insult to the mass of poorer work ing-class people who are forced 


to live in overcrowded lenements and insanitary cottages all 
over the country. The type of tenant described by Mr. Townroe 


we have found to be about 2 per cent. in any typical group of 


slim dwellers. We are constantly amazed at the high 
standard of cleanliness under heartrerding circumstances, 
and the ready response to improved conditions. This 


and 
We have frequently 


conclusion is the result of constant daily personal 


experience in typical London slum areas, 
found our opinion corroborated by those qualified to judge. 
It is significant that the only challenge to the 2 per cent. 


figure has come from definitely bad landlords and agents, or 
reactionary local authorities, excusing themselves for their 
lack of interest in rehousing work. 

Mr. Townroe gives details of several housine schemes 


run by private enterprise. Among the schemes he describes 
is the work of the St. Paneras House Improvement Society, 
Limited, of which the Rev. J. B. L. Jellicoe is the 


of an author towards his publishers and 


Chairman. 
The primary duty 


readers is to ensure accuracy of fact in his statements. Mr. 
Townroe has failed in his duty. Throughout his account 
of the St. Paneras Society, statements are incorrect and 
highiv misleading, and there are such minor inaccuracies as 


an incorrect. title, initials, and 

We should like to one paragraph in full: ‘“ The 
Magdalen Mission is men, 
and the balance sheet shows that substantial financial support 
The trust has a share capital of £36,454, and 
£11,900 has been invested in 2} per cent. loan stock. The 
donations, too, have been extremely generous, far more so 


HAaMCs. 
qu ite 
Ovxiord 


supported by weaithy 


ls given. 


the Editor 


than in districts. free of 
interest makes it easicr to pay a regular dividend on the 
Joan stock.” 

The Magdalen Mi 
Society is a Public 


many other Naturally money 


ion is a separate body, and the Housing 
Utility Society, 
on Octavia Hill lines, and supported by people in all parts 
of this country, and of the world. Far from its being the 
cease that our financial stability is due to the help of a few 
* wealthy Oxford men.” half our share-holders have invested 
from £1 to £5. 
has been used towards tie cost of building or paying dividends. 


with property managed 


Not one penny of the money given in donations 


(Gifts are applied to such uses as propaganda and printing.) 
Tie Society pays a dividend of 3 per cent. on its ordinary 
shares, and has every prospect of paying 4 per cent. at the 
end of the current financial year. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the concluding remark in 
the paragraph quoted is highly misleading. Mr. Townrve 
also states that the Society is served by an honorary architect, 
solicitor and surveyor. This is not the case. For the first 
year these services were given, but since then our architect 
(Mr. Ian Hamilton) and solicitors have been paid in the 
normal way. Messrs. Frere Cholmeley still remain honorary 
consulting solicitors, and Mr. Sidney Smith is our honorary 
consulting surveyor. 

We hope that this letter will help to correct some wrong 
impressions, but we fecl it would have been better and more 
courteous to all concerned if Mr. Townroe had applied in 
the first instance to the Chairman or Honorary Secretaries 
of the Society for the information required.—We are, Sir, &c., 

IRENE T. Barciay. 
KVELYN E. Perry. 
Chartered Surveyors, Estates Managers, and Hon. Secretaries 


to the St. Pancras House Improvement Society, Limited. 


[To the Editor of the Sprerator.] 
Str. -I have read with interest your article on Mr. Townroc’s 
book. 
of responsibility at all can fail to agree with the writer that the 
matter of clearing our fair country from the of the 
diate attention. Notwithstanding this, 


view, local authe are not justified, save 


No one with knowledge of the subject and any sense 


scoUurTeCe 
slums demands insu 
however, in mv rities 


in exceptional cases, in carrying out slum clearance schemes 
during such time as the lew relating to the compensation pay- 
properties 
In your article you point 


has in deterring 


nexceptional’ com- 


ble for “sound” and “1 


pulsorily acquired remains as it is, 
h law local authorities from 


grappling with the question. 


out the effect si 

It is an integral part of the constitution of this country that 
property cannot be acquired compulsorily for purposes of 
public utility except upon payment of adequate compensation. 
‘unfit and incapable of being 
represents the 
present law is adequate with regard to 


In the case of houses which are ‘ 
fit*’ the 
real value and the 
The great difliculty is that in every declared * un- 
healthy area” a large proportion of the dwellings are those 
whose them 
keep their houses in a good state of repair and sanitation but 
way in an “ unexceptional ” condition. 


made site value approximately 


them. 


owners-—many of owner-occupiers—not only 


in every 
Ii is manifestly grossly unjust and unfair that these owners 
are 


shoud be treated in the same manner as the “ bad 


and reecive only 


owners 
for their property. But 
a very large number of 


* bare site value ” 


such is the law to-day. There are 


cases on record where owners of “ houses of comparatively 
recent construction and in excellent repair and condition ” 
have been dispossessed under clearance schemes, receiving 
by way of compensation only a minute fraction of the value 


of their property, and in some cases (where the property 


leasehold) nothing st all, 


was 


ky owncrs have been Icft with 
the liability of mortgage « s which have been reasonably 
created on the security of the property. Not a few of the 
dispossessed owners are working men and women who, through 
thrift, have become the owners of their homes. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the carrying into effect of almost 
every slum clearance scheme during recent years has been 


Tn many instances the up 
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attended with the ruin and reduction to penury of some 
of the most meritorious class we have-——the hard-working and 
thrifty people who have saved and invested their savings in 
bricks and mortar which they have properly maintained. 

It is consequently net surprising that local authorities refuse, 
and as I suggest rightly refuse, to formulate and carry out 
clearance schemes knowing that they can only do so by 
acting harshly and unfairly to individuals who have themselves 
in every way fulfilled their obligations to the community. 

I see no reason why a short amending Act providing that 
reasonable compensation should be paid to owners whose 
properties are compulsorily acquired and to tradesmen 
who lose the goodwill of their businesses under schemes 
should not immediately be passed. If this was done and 
financial assistance given to local authorities by the Treasury 
I believe the slum problem would soon he solved. Serious 
as that problem is it is clearly wrong for the public to benefit 
at the expense of an “ innocent ” individual or class of such 
individuals. The law should differentiate between the 
* good ” and the * bad” landlord... 1 am, Sir, &e., 

Rosert Gower. 

House of Commons. 

[We agree in principle with our correspondent, but there 
may be some difliculties of detail in the amending Act he 
suggests. But some Act must certainly be devised to minimize 
the hardships of smail landlords. — Ep. Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrxvor.] 

Sir,—I have read your article on the housing question, and, 
as Thappen to be one of the * Bumbles of Westminster ~*~ who 
have incurred your displeasure, T fecl that it is only right that 
I should express an opinion on the matter. Your strictures 
are uncompromising, but I have no fault to find with your 
pelicy of denouncing a wrong from the house tops. All E ask 
for is fair play. 

No one disputes the inequalities of mman existence, and 
everyone with a spark of fecling deplores the wretched state 
of squalor and inisery in which thousands of people are 
living ; but are you sure that the governing bodies in London 
are not making a big and brave effort to minimise this as much 
as lies in their power? This state of things has been the 
growth of generations, and is not to be abolished by any 
stroke of magic. It will have to be done by the persistent 
efforts of thoughtful and sympathetic men and women, and 
by the expenditure of vast sums of money. The change will 
certainly not come by talk alone. 

I believe that the Westminster Council and all the other 
Councils of London are fully alive to the evil, and are making 
a sincere effort to bring about a better state of things wherever 
they find it possible. As evidence of this, Lam enclosing you 
a report of the housing projects of the Westminster Council, 
issued by the Chairman of the Health Committee, and from 
this you will sce the outline of the vast housing schemes 
adopted by the Council. One project provides flats for 2,500 
people, and another provides houses for 220 families. These 
are facts that you may think worthy of consideration. 

Experience has shown that it is uscless dispossessing poor 
people of their homes until we find better ones for them, and 
this being the case, we are bound to move carefully and 
(unfortunately) slowly. Newspaper articles and outside 
committees may have the effect of educating the public in 
social matters, but they cannot teach the City and Borough 
Councils much that they do not know, and they cannot 
inform them of evils that every right-minded councillor is 
not anxious to remedy. 

Believe me when I say thet the men who are engaged in 
the management of the affairs of this great city are neither 
more thick-heaticd or callous than, shall we say, the editors 
of newspapers.--I am, Sir, &e., 

Raven Frost, J.P. 

68-70 Wardour Street, London, W.C.1. 


SAFEGUARDING FOR IRON AND STEEL 
[Vo the Lditer of ihe Sercraror.} 
Srr,—I am sure that the Spectator would wish to treat the 
important question of Safeguarding, on which many people 
think the future of Great Britain depends, from a National 
and non-partisan point of view, but I humbly suggest that 
the article in the current issue inight be subject to comment 
in this respect. 


ee 


A vast number of those interested in the future prosperity 
of the country sincerely hope that Mr. Baldwin's statement yt 
Yarmouth meant the consignment to the waste-paper basket 
of the White Paper drawn up after the last Election, which 
has so successfully debarred many industries from the Safe. 
guarding for which they have appealed. It is true that if ay 
industry has to ** prove its case” under present conditions, 
that there cannot be any considerable increase in Safe. 
guarding. With all due humility I suggest that the Spectators 
article fails to take into account the circumstances ol 
and that, without depreciating the great foresight sh 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain twenty-five years ago, quotations 
from anything he said at that date do not necessarily fit thy 
present position, 

We have to-day over a million and a quarter unemployed 
It is costing us over £100,000,000 a year to maintain them, 


under conditions with which no one is content. We an 
spending over £1,200.000 a year outside this country, « vreat 
portion of which might be preduced here by British labour, 
Every basic industry in the country is in a state of depression, 
These are the circumstances with which we have to deal, and 
it is perfectly evident that by a transfer of a small portion of 
our purchases from foreign to British products, we need not 
have a single man unemployed, and that every industry could 
be made prosperous by such procedure, including Agriculture, 
In addition to the serious facts stated above, it is costing us 
over £800,060,600 per annum to maintain the British market, 
The British manufacturer, and consequently his pr t, 
bearing a huge burden, to which the foreign user of this 
market contributes nothing. On the other hand, the Vritish 
product. already taxed with the maintenance of its own 
market, is up against a heavy toll in every foreign country. 
The Spectator’s article states that since Safeguardiny was 


introduced, unemployment has appreciably increased. No 
one can dispute this fact, but if the safeguarded industries 
were taken as a whole, unemployment in these particular 
industries has decreased. Again, if the price of the products 
already safeguarded were taken as a whole, the cost the 
consumer has been lessened. The article, by tables taken 
from the Daily News, attempts to show that the reduction of 
imports of foreign pig iron in the first half of this year should 
have, per se, resulted in increased production in this country. 
Surely if both imports and production have fallen away, 
points to decreased consumption, and it is uscless as an 
example of what would happen under Safeguarding. The 
facts are that we imported less than one million tons of iron 
and steel manufactures in 1913, and upwards of 43 
tons in 1927. 

The final argument against the extension of Safeguarding 
is the Report of the Economic Conference, which declared 
that there was no prospect of a speedy industrial recovery 
throughout Europe unless the Tariff barriers which were 
obstructing the free exchange of commodities were knocked 
down. Every Safeguarder will agree with this statcment, 
and if there were no Tariffs in the world, Great Britain, 
owing to the excellence of its products, would stand supreme. 
There is no trade mark which possesses the high value of 
* British made,” but so long as there are Tariffs in every 
forcign country and none in Great Britain, the position 
remains intolerable, and unemployment must continue to 
increase. —1 am, Sir, &ce., 

G. Hovr-Triow ss. 

24 Portland Place, We, 


[Yo the Edilor of ihe Spwerxvor.] 

Sir, Your correspondent Mr. Weager states that safe; ding 
results in increased prices to the British consumer. I doubt 
it. In the Morning Post of Monday appeared, under the 
heading of ** More Snowden Fallacies,” a letter from the Hon. 
Secretary of the Empire Industries Association, in which he 
proves by the statements of the President of and Parlia- 
meniary Secretary to the Board of Trade how advantageous 
safeguarding is to us. 

The duty upon foreign imsports docs no more than give tv 
British manufacturer, burdened as he is by heavy taxation, 
rates even exceeding in seme cases twenty shillings in tle ¢, 
and high wages, a fair chance of competing with the forcizner 
but Mr. Weager would apparently have us believe that, if 
safeguarded, the costs of British iron and steel would be 
raised very greatly. He forgets that if the foreigner should 
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aweceed by dumping, in killing our manufacturing industries, 
he would indubitably raise prices to the utmost limit. 

Mr. Weager apparently cares little for the fact that out of 
24 blast furnaces in this country only 180 are now in blast 
with most disastrous results to the coal trade, and con- 
cequent unemployment to a fearful extent. Let me quote, 
as one argument for saving iron and steel works from extinc- 
tion, the words of Yarranton spoken about the vear 1676 :— 
“When the greatest part of the iron works are asleep, if there 
should be occasion for great quantities of guns and bullets, 
and other sorts of iron commnodities, fer a present unexpected 
war, and the Sound happen to be locked up, and so prevent 
jon coming to us, truly we should then be in a fine case.” I 
from Smalls’ Industrial Biography, 1863 edition, 
age 79. Perhaps, however. Mr. Weager is of opinion that 
all disputes between nations are going to be settled henceforth 
has human nature so changed that 


qu ite 


py the League of Nations ; 
the time has already come “* When war shall be no more ~ (as 
we used to sing lustily in Eton Chapel with our eves on that 
best of men, Dr. Warre) ? 

On reading Mr. Weager’s Ictter I am reminded of an o!d 
caving :-—‘* The Merchant = secketh ever the — present 
advantage. "- I am, Sir. &e., G. D. McGricor. 

Mortimer, Berks. 


[To the Editor of the Sprevvror,| 


Sn Mr. Weager, in his letter published in your issue of 
October 20th, asks. ** What is employment given by a steel 
works compared with the thousands in a shipyard comprising 
scores Of different trades 7 ”’ 

The steel works does, at any rate, provide, apart from the 
work done inside its own gates, employment for the colliery, 
the silica quarry, the silica brick works, the fireclay mine, the 
firebrick works, the blast furnace, the coke oven, the limestone 
quarry, the ironstone mine, and the railways joining these 
enterprises, not to mention various small trades; so that, 
even if the shipyard did suffer a rise in the price of its raw 
material as a result of ** Safeguarding,’ the advantage as 
regards employment afforded might still lie with the protective 
policy. 

The experience of other ** Safeguarded ~ industries would 
seem to disprove Mr. Weager’s statement that ** Safeguarding * 
is bound to raise the price of English iron and steel to the 
consumers. He quite forgets the extent to which the costs 
of the English steel works might be reduced if its market, and 
onsequently its output, was increased. In any case, to the 
price of foreign iron and steel must be added the cost of 
supporting the unemploved from the steel works and all the 
other trades dependent upon it.— I am, Sir, &c., 

C. ALG, 
Old Swinford, near Stourbridge. 


Tnomas,. 
Clifton Tlouse P 


A CORRECTION 
Ix his letter on Safeguarding which was published in our 
last issue Sir Graham Bower was made to refer to ‘* Lord” 
Sumner, the eminent American The reference 
should, of course. have been to Mr. Sumner. and the Editor 


economist. 


apologizes for the error. 


CONTROL IN) THE COAL MINING 


AREAS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrsxror.] 
Sm,—The attention of the public has lately been called, not 
merely to the existence of bitter distress in the coal mining 
areas, but to the fact that this distress is connected with a 
permanent surplus of labour in this particular industry. We 
venture, therefore, to call the attention of vour readers to an 
situation ; 


BIRTH 


enterprise which has a definite bearing on the 
the establishment in the Rotherham area of a birth control 
Clinic under qualified medical direction and wholly disinterested 
management. This been visited 
by many miners’ wives under pre 


local clinie has already 
sure of very acute economic 
nec ssity. 

The Society for the Provision of Birth Control Clinics is 
prepared to support its efforts, which cannot be continued 
Without assistance from outside because those who give their 
time to running the clinic are not rich, and those who visit it 
for advice are luv desperately poor to make it a self-supporting 


venture. The Society for the Provision of Birth Control 
Clinics is also prepared, given the necessary funds, to promote 
similar activities, always of course under medical supervision, 
in other distressed mining areas. We therefore ask the public 
on its behalf for financial support. Donations may be sent 
to the Mothers’ Clinic, 58 Albion Road, Rotherham, or to 
the S.P.B.C.C., 1534 East Street, Walworth Road, S.E. 17. 

It must not be supposed that we regard birth controi as a 
kind of patent medicine for such peculiar economic distress, 
or that we sec it as an easy alternative to the diflicult construc- 
It is 


gut we 


tive reforms which such a situation needs for its redress. 
merely one among many important lines of advance. 
believe that as such it is a scientific and humane way of help- 
ing to solve the problems of a depressed and over-populated 
industry, and one which bears upon the future as well as 
upon the present. 

May we add that we do not contemplate any 
campaign of birth control propaganda, such as might 
advice down the throats of persons whose religious belicts 
made it unacceptable? We urge merely that expert and dis- 
interested advice may be made easily available for 
who are already conscious of a desperate need for it and who 


rampant public 
force 


pe rsons 


are In many cases at the present time driven back upon illicit 
or ignorant sources of information. 

It should be added that the Birth Control mx 
not merely negative in its intention: the en 
adequate parenthood is recognized as of equal importance with 
the discouragement of births so frequent and fortuitous as 
thereby to damage the interests alike of the family and the 


vement is 


ouragement of 


State.—-We are, Sir. &ce., 
D. Bacrour or Burveicu (Ladv), BUCKMASTER, 
Dawson or PrenN, G. Denwan (Lads 
RatTrucreepaN, Humpury Ro.irsron, 
RADIUM FOR CANCER 
[To the Editor of the Spv-craron.] 
Sir, —Vital is a word which, in these days, is much overworked; 


it can, however, be used in its strictly literal sense to describe 
the need for Radium at Westminster Hospital. Many of the 
men and women suffering from Cancer who were treated at 
Westminster Hospital in 1924 by the Radium Needle method 
are not only now alive and well but, moreover, show no 
symptoms of the recurrence of the disease. There is not the 
least doubt, therefore, that the treatment, in expert hands, 
not only prevents suffering but prolongs life, and it is most 
deplorable that lack of Radium is already making it almost 
impossible to treat all the patients who are now coming to 
Westminster Hospital. 

The House Committee believes that the public will readily 
assist the Hospital in its effort to ensure, as far as lies in its 
power, that no patient shall continue to endure the sufferings 
of Cancer if there is reasonable hope that Radium will bring 
We are, therefore, issuing an appeal for £15,000, 
As radium is im- 


relief. 
which is the sum immediately necessary. 
perishable, this will be a permanent Fund to combat Cancer. 
Donations may be addressed to Mr. E. H. Hoare or The Hon. 


Sir William Goschen, K.B.E., Radium and Cancer Fund, 
Westminster Hospital, Broad Sanctuary, London, S.W. 
I am, Sir, &e., W. Vactx Granam, Chairman. 


Westminster Hospital, Broad Sanctuary, SAW. 1 


DEFOE’S ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
In the coneluding paragraph of his review of Defoe’s 
of a double injustice to Defoe, 


SIR, 
Tour Mr. Thomas is guilty 
* Stories and anecdotes in questionable taste besprinkle his 
Tour,” Mr. least this is a gross 


says Thomas. To say the 


exaggeration. The word * besprinkle *’ can seldom have been 
used with greater recklessness. If it were not that taste 
differs in these matters, I would say that there is not a grain 
of truth in Mr. Thomas’s statement. Throughout the Tour 


Idefoe maintains the grave mien of a moralist. a role which 
lie seldom discarded. In any case there must be very few 
who would receive from the Jour the impression that Defoe 
was a purveyor of “ questionable anecdotes. Mr. Thomas 
may even be unique in this respect. 

Mr. Thomas then takes Defoe to task for his poor opinion 


of women. ‘A prophet in many things, he did not foresee 
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the day when women would qualify as tutors even in his 
own sphere of economics.” Defoe was more foreseeing than 
his reviewer imagines, as the following sentences from an 
essay on * The Education of Women” printed in 1697 show. 
“JT have often thought of it as one of the most barbarous 
customs in the world, considering us as a civilized and a 
Christian country, that we deny the advantages of learning 
to women. We reproach the sex every day with folly and 
impertinence ; while I am confident, had they the advantages 
of education equal to us, they would be guilty of less than 
ourselves.”” 

* What they might be capable of being bred to is plain 
from some instances of female with which this age is not 
without, which upbraids us with Injustice, and looks as if we 
denied women the advantages of education, for fear they 
should vie with the men in their improvements .. 2° “I 
need not enlarge on the loss the defect of education is to the 
sex; nor argue the benefit of the contrary practice. “Tis a 
thing will be more easily granted than remedied. This 
chapter is but an Essay at the thing: and I refer the Practice 
to those Happy Days (if they ever shall be) when men shal 
be wise enough to mend it.” (An English Garner— Later 
Stuart Tracts. Constable and Co.) Tam, Sir, &c., 

Grorce L. BrRaNbrEr. 

15 Cromwell Place, Highgate. 

{Mr. Gilbert Thomas writes: I had certainly no wish to be 
unfair to Defoe, whom [ admire as much as Mr. Brander 
apparently does. Perhaps the terms I used in the last para- 
graph of my review were unwittingly a little strong. Defoe, 
I grant, is never really nasty. Indeed, it was only because I 
had always regarded him as being the opposite that I was a 
little surprised to find him, for example, going out of his way 
to mention—-though I concede to Mr. Brander that he did not 
trouble actually to see—** the monstrous fat woman of Ross ” 
who had to have * a small stool placed before her, to rest her 
belly on, and the like.” Nor did it seem to me to argue great 
respect on Defoe’s part for female intelligence that he should 
dwell at some length, “on the women’s account,’ about the 
wholesale bigamy which was reported to him to exist in the 
Essex marshes. Probably I am not alone in not having read 
the whole of Defoe’s colossal literary output, most of which 
is not easily accessible. But I am glad to learn from Mr, 
Brander that Defoe * a prophet in many things,” as I myself 
said—was, after all, an advocate of women’s rights.—_Ep. 
Spectator. ] 

THE INFLUENCE OF RUSKIN 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrator.] 
Sir, The very interesting article on the tragic side of Ruskin’s 
life seems to me hardly to recognize the value of the enormous 
influence he had on his contemporaries ; how he opened their 
eyes to beauty and made all sorts and conditions ef men 
to think, perhaps especially those who disagreed with him. 

There was another aspect of his life with which few I think 
are acquainted. It was he who first started Miss Octavia 
Hill on the work which has made her name known all over 
the world. In the early seventies he bought two tiny courts 
in Marylebone, Freshwater Place and Paradise Row (names 
of promise !) and placed them under her management. 

It is in recognition of this that in the very beautiful memorial 
which is shortly to be put up in Crockham church her feet 
rest against a little pile of his beoks.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Marcarer J, Suarn. 

15 Upper Phillimore Gardens, W.8. 

[We agree with the writer. Ruskin’s influence is an ever- 
living thing the extent of which it is almost impossible to 
estimate. A review on Mrs. Williams-Ellis’ Life of Ruskin 
gives our views and appears on page 661.—Ev. Spectutor.| 


S 


THE CHARFIELD CRASITI 
[To the Editor of the Seectsxyror.| 

Sin,—While it would be doing a gross injustice to our railway 
companies to suggest that the several recent accidents were 
the result of neglect or inefficient working, it is perhaps worth 
considering whether the cause might not indirectly be due 
to a prevailing tendency to develop things mechanical on 
out-of-date lines. 

It seems probable that the high death-rate in the Charfield 
crash was caused by the burning of the gas-lit coaches, which 


—— 


were built chiefly of wood. Replying to Sir John Pring) 
at the Ministry of Transport inquiry, the Carriage and Wagoy 
Superintendent of the L.M.S. said that experiments wit) 
steel-framed coaches were in progress, but that these wer 
10 per cent. heavier and 50 per cent. more costly. Th, 
plain man who accepts these figures will want to know hoy 
it has been possible for the vast majority of ships launched 
in the present century to have been built of steel. Thy 
conditions of structural and local strength required cannot 
be much more severe in railway coaches than in ships. He 
may also ask how it is that so many motor cars are built of 
steel, body and all. 

When asked what he thought would have happencd had 
the carriages in the collision been steel-framed, the Super. 
intendent is reported to have said that he thought the conse. 
quences would have been worse. My own opinion, based 
on the knowledge that a match-stick will burn in a cas fin 
while a steel bolt (sav) will not, is that there would hay 
been less of a conflagration, and as a probable consequence 
a smaller death roll. 

It seems permissible to ask whether there is not some 
stagnation of technical thought in railway practice. The 
young and thriving motor industry has used ball bearings 
and roller bearings since its birth. Do the wheels of ilway 
carriages run on roller bearings? I think not: but | want 
to know why not ? Marine engineers have lony recocnized 
the superior efficiency, cleanliness, and economy of operation 
of oil fuel, water-tube boilers and turbines. Locomotive 
engineers still cling to coal, fire-tube boilers and reciprocating 
engines. ¥ 

It would be ridiculous to suppose that the policy they 
pursue herein exposes their passengers to risk of life and 
limb ; but might it not be a wasteful policy ? Is it possibk 
that our railway companies are, so to speak, burning money 
that might be applied more profitably to increasing the 


wages of their employees, on the discharge of whose duties 
our lives so often depend ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
HM.S. * Furious? Peter Beruvi. 


THE WEINBERG CASTING PEN 

[To the Editor of the Spectravor.| 
Sir,—Many readers of the Spectator will be glad to 
that a demonstration of the working of the Weinberg casting 
pen on six bullocks at Mr. Taplin’s slaughterhouse at Leeds 
on Wednesday, October 24th, marked a distinet advance in 
the prospects of this humane device coming into general! use 
in the casting of cattle for Jewish slaughter. Leaflets giving 
a full description of the pen may be had free of charge from 
the R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. I will 
only explain here that it consists of a strong, covered and 
well padded stall, easily adjusted to the size of the animal 
inside it. The pen revolves within two large iron rings, 
and, by operating a lever, is made to turn half a revolution, 
thus laying the animal gently on its back, its head protruding 

through an opening, and its throat exposed upwards. 
These are the improvements made in the pen: To check 
the oscillation of the cage there is now a strong lever-operated 
brake which acts on an iron ring two inches wide and live- 
eighths of an inch thick which has been bolted to the inner 
surface of the front large ring. The boards at both ends of 
the pen have been reinforced by iron straps. The original 
wooden door at the front end of the pen has now been 
replaced by one made of sheet iron and curved outwards 
so as to add six or seven inches to the length space of the 
pen. The sliding wooden front piece which formerly dropped 
against the animal's throat when cast has been replaced by 
an outwardly curved one, made of sheet iron, which is 
arrested and kept in position a few inches above the animals 
throat. ‘The beasts were cast in couples, that is, the second 
one following quickly on the first. The carcases were then 
dressed. The average time of casting was twenty seconds, 

and all the proceedings went through without a hitch. 

I am, Sir, &e., R. O. P. PAappison 
Tlon. Ilumane Slaughtering Ad\ i-er 

to the R.S.P.C.A. 

* * * * 


The Sexcraron Conference for Personal Problems cud 
“ The Diary of Tolstoy's Wife—IU1” will be found on puges 
649 and 630. 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE 


Pages 1 fo 20 are occupied by reminiscences of the SPECTATOR. 


number appear from p. 20 to p. 46. 


A full index will be found on p. 625 the page before 


“SPECTATOR” 


niritten for the Cente nary 
“News of the Week.” 


General articles, specially 


The Story of the ‘‘Spectator” 


N the year 1828 Robert Rintoul, a Scotsman from 
Dundee, first 
For several years he had edited tt 
d printed it. 
had made 


intellectual 
and incidentally had made his own name. 


number of the 
ie Dundee 
During 


a provincial 


brought out the 
Spectator. 
A fvertiser, and before that he ha 
those early editorial days he 
into a journal of 


news-shiecet consequence, 


house to Panmure he had, so to speak. steppe d over their 
The great Chalmers, who was lat: 
prophet, found him refreshing: “ after earnest efforts to 


accommodate himself to the conversational 


heads. ron to be their 


tone of the 
] 


reli@ious circles, he would at times seek relief con- 


versation with his older associates.” and Rintoul was 


often resorted to for this purpo 









































The famous Edin- When next w one 
burgh society of the the printer-journalist he 
time had become aware N° 1.] THE a is in Lond Douglas 
of him. The country Kinnaird has made him 
gentleman, and lawyers, = i i fc { | { 0 ih Editor of the .ftlas. and 
and men of Iectters and , once more | is untor- 

for T28 
of art, who made Scot- WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1823 t te. He cannot get 
land delightful, began — — -_—- - — on With his proprietors 
to talk of him. THe was a ee ee tenet hs mer una who want him to * be- 
to be met from time to peed he Sracres et “ieee prcncs ns twaddle ” the paper. It 
time at the famous i 8 epas : aden rouy ais a suroemary | f rth : must have taken som 
dinners of Lord Pan- spree ee ay le t home — Ps = disap “ : ” self-confidence to try 
mure, the ‘“ generous pai tte ce een gee Eines pepo but | backed 
sportsman ” of convivial = sapdb = lee : rea a by powerful m Hlume 
fame, and three years renege he go Ml aes sa rami upp) Ou grein te Shen and Douglas Kinnaird 
before the Spectator Was Th cron Ni i rsstowe seaptonyey oa aoe : rican 3 SE ee eee ane iscd suflicient mone ¥ 
born he had left Dundee, tthe be Mi se fas toon 0 ns * : om See ard +E ve tnd for a fresh start, many 
and tried his hand, un- ten seaanig vite ' en ‘ of the .{tlas contributors 
suece ssfully, upon an 2 erudite . ‘ ~ stuck D\ their Editor, 
Edinburgh newspaper ‘ eugtovie sacle en yp riaeyred r — and with their help hi 
which hardly survived its arene peng “t song ita Suda . r FE ~ launched — the Spectatoi 
birth, He cannot have bates : I som ore on the fal ef tshon a : ; nye F in ry much the same 
remained very long IE cee " ev 2 se form it still preserves 
among the Scotch giants, psiatthy ane flr apd cogs past men “repratcf the Tet A. ba wee ; = é ind costing ninepence. 
perhi ps not more than pornstar nee tinadle ep Pith 6 pe ; Sad oe x : It bevan wit} short 
two years, but they set pd th ae ' ae eS Me articles designed to give 
their stamp upon him L : ee ‘5 € the Provisional Justa st = ome vitae impartial exhibition 
for lite. We do not ' pear ‘0 eau a ae “ety rte with ‘ respee r om * - ave piven ; 1 ol tl le tin politic s 
know how far he was I spc te ore i of the d went on to 
happy among them. As a discussion “ of interest- 
new-comer who had ing topics of a general 
already bettered his nature with a view to 
original position, and instruction and enter- 
who struck his acquain- tainment.” and = ended 
tance as “ gaunt, dour with ‘reviews of books, 
and peremptory,” he can musical and dramatic 
hardly have felt at home- criticism, scientific and 
Such new-comers were, miscellaneou informa- 
according to the memoirs tion.” 
of the time, listed among poner. ont f At first the paper ran 
“strangers and inferiors ” at a considerable loss, 
to be ** shook up with ” mer ieee ; car za " : but its supporters were 
} the of the first nunber 2 & Srectator,” July 5, 1828. en 
@ shook out as the < é . substantial men. rhey 


He must, 
however, have been at 
among the hard-thinking, 
brilliant 


case might be. 


least an listener 


aeceptable 
right-judging, loose-tongued 


men and women in whose company he found 
himself. 

He made friends with William Blackwood, and Chris- 
topher North, Douglas IIume, 


and through them no doubt with the fieree old Judges 


Kinnaird and Joseph 


Whose dining-rooms were almost as terrific, if less sober, 
than their Courts. Rintoul 
learned the power to correlate calm judgment, profound 
insight, and abusive utterance. He learned fast, for he had 
nothing to unlearn. He had never rightly belonged to 
the highly seripturalized portion of Scotch society which 
From the printing 


From such men as these 


has always been the middle class. 


held on their way, and 


though later on the changed to one 


shilling, it was not very lone 


price had to be 
in obtaining advertisements 
actual 
the paper apart fron. pay nts of contributors cannot, 
The 


and producing an income. The production of 


whole 


one would think, have cost much. thing 
was done at the small house in Wellington Strect, 


Strand, which until the vear 1920 continued to be the 
Spectator Office. 


office, there was little space to spare. 


In later days, when only used as an 
In Rintoul’s time, 
however, the paper was printed on the premises, and he 
and his whole family lived within those narrow four walls, 
whose windows looked eastward upon Somerset House, 
and westward upon the Churchyard of Savoy Chapel. 
The racket of children and printers, the constant coming 
Cc 
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and going of contributors, the smell of cooking, together 
with the hum and stir of an active household, must 
constantly have impeded Rintoul’s work. 

Vistrors To THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Possibly his printing experience made him tolerant of 
the clank of the press, always metaphorically within ear- 
shot of the journalist, but literally so in the old Spectator 
Office. The dull peace and cold dinner of an old-world 
Sunday must indeed have been welcome to the family at 
the top of the house. According, however, to the meagre 
tradition which has survived, the Rintouls were exceed- 
ingly happy people. The present writer as a child used 
occasionally to find herself in company with the last 
survivor of the household—Miss Henrietta Rintoul. 
She talked of the years spent in the office as ideally gay, 
and of her later life, by comparison, as an arid desert of 
disappointment. A delightful literary society, probably 
much glorified in the golden mist of the past, surged up 
and down the narrow stairs of the oflice. Rather a 
Bohemian crowd one “yould imagine, since William 
Wakcfield, the hero of Colonial Reform and The Double 
Abduction Case, Leigh and Thornton Hunt, and the 
Rossetti brothers loomed very large in it. One does not 
know if the Hunts in later days brought Lewis or Mrs. 
Lewis, or George Eliot, in their train. 

Miss Rinrout AND TOWNSEND. 

Did Carlyle ever come into the office? He wrote for 
the paper, so did Charles Lamb at one time (letters at 
any rate), and where a man’s home is also his workshop 
he is likely to know his official acquaintance privately. 
Anyhow, Miss Rintoul could not bear to leave the scenes 
of past glory, and she remained at 1 Wellington Street, 
by arrangement, until after Meredith Townsend bought 
the paper. He rather weakly consented to her remaining 
in her attics, found her presence intolerable, and offered 
her a sum to go away. She accepted the offer, left in 
hysterics, and never forgave the new Editor. <A strange 
old figure she looked in the ‘eighties, still dressed in a 
manner to please Dante Gabricl, her grey hair hanging 
down her back in a coloured net, and resting upon loose- 
flowing robes of brilliant green. 

Tue Tipe or Rerorm. 

The new weekly came into the world in an atmosphere 
of Reform, and Rintoul took up his cudgels with zest. 
The power of the world outside Parliament, on the eve 
of the Great Reform Bill, is almost impossible to explain. 
Perhaps the fear of Revolution was more acute than 
found expression. The Duke of Wellington said that the 
test of a great man was knowing when to give in and 
daring to do it. Judging by this criterion, the various 
Reform Bills were responsible for much official greatness. 
They were made law by men who refused to die hard, 
and for this strange ennoblement they certainly owed a 
great deal to the Spectator. Acting in character, Rintoul 
judged calmly and fought with violence, using as a rule 
the minds and pens of others, but exciting, controlling, 
and casing his team as a born journalistic coachman 
knows how. Probably he himself was responsible for the 
historically effectual slogan, “‘ The Bill, the whole Bill 
and nothing but the Bill.” Certainly it was first used in 
the Spectator. The following sentence is hardly less 
memorable and is again probably Rintoul’s own: “ The 
writers of the opposition Press talk of restraining the 
people by an Anti Reform Ministry. Restrain the whirl- 
wind with my lady’s fan!” 

During all the great Reform years, suffrage struggles, 
and Corn Law riots, Rintoul would throw in his lot with no 
party, holding himself at liberty to attack any person or 
group who was at the moment impeding the rate of 
progress. More than once he puzzled his public, by 
sudden changes af front, with regard both to Government 


ee 


and individual statesmen. He supported, as he said, 
“the best instrument to hand” and dropped it when jt 


blunted. His diatribes against the House of Lords seem 
truly ridiculous nowadays, but the only way to get past 
their obstruction was by belittling their Order: ‘ Ay 


antique and mouldering mass, an elilorescence of taxa. 
tion,” he roared. With all his force he worked to ect jt 
into the mind of his readers that the people as a whole 
meant Reform this time. 

Tue Younc QUEEN AND RIntTowuL. 

In bludgeoning his way to better times Rintou! went 
consciously too far. Occasionally the paper paused and 
seemed to gasp for breath. On one occasion the Editor, 
with no bad grace, asked pardon of Lord Grey, and on 
another assured the public that come what might the 
Spectator would stand always for the sanctity of property, 
This needed saying, considering that he had encouraged 
those who in the event of defeat had threatened to with- 
hold the taxes. Such threats, it is true, were not so un- 
common then as now. Peel himself said, when he an- 
nounced his conversion to Free Trade, that if the Corn 
Laws were not repealed “a proud aristocracy and an 
ancient monarchy might be found incompatible with a 
reformed House of Commons.” Still Rintoul evidently 
saw the necessity of stepping back and rather anxiously 
belittled his fulminations in retrospect. His readers, 
however, played the game for the most part, and did not 
look up back numbers, realizing that last month’; iews- 
paper, like yesterday’s talk, is a thing to be remembcred 
in effect rather than referred to in detail. This very 
sincere profession of faith about property, however, by 
no means stayed Rintoul’s hand. He had no feeling for 
the monarchy. “ An honest man for a King,” 
like stabs, did not seem to him to be unfair, and even the 
charms of the young Queen made little appeal to the 
unsentimental Spectator, which expended much acid ink 
in ridiculing the glories of the Coronation and _ the 
wonders of the Great Exhibition. One is apt to forget 
how late in her reign Victoria’s unparalleled popularity 
began. Perhaps it was never to men like Rintoul that 
such popularity made appeal. It was the typical middle 
class which conceived and upheld it, seeing in her domestic 
Court (to quote Mr. Lytton Strachey), as in some re- 
splendent looking-glass, the ideal image of the very lives 
they led themselves. 

Lorp MELBOURNE. 
Melbourne, needless to say, got short shrift from the 


and such- 


Spectator. Had he not said that the sole duty of Goyern- 
ment was “to prevent crime, and preserve contracts ” ? 
Did he not regard all Reform as a sort of dishonesty, a 
breach of contract with the men who were trading on a 


tacit understanding of preferential treatment always 
That such a man should be all-powerful with an un- 


formed girl drove the paper wild with apprehension— and 
small wonder. Of the romantic figure—charming, vay, 
and humorous—whom we know as Melbourne, a man of 
the world not wholly disillusioned, in spite of Lady 
Caroline Lamb, a man of pleasure yet “* possessed by a 
deep disquietude of heart,’ Rintoul knew nothing, and 
had he known would have cared nothing. Causes, not 
men, appealed to this first Editor of the Spectator. !as- 
sionately humane in the sense of passionately desiring 
to alleviate the sufferings of the mass, the human drama 
did not interest him at all. But when one thinks of the 


hungry populace and realizes that the repeal of the Corn 
Laws meant food for the people one can forgive the single- 
minded rage of the Radicals. To see corn grown for the 
benefit of the grower and know that none could be imported 
till the home-grown grain had reached 80s. a quarter must 
have been maddening to a man who had begun life in the 
class to whom the price of food is of vital importance. 
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Ireland, of course, could not be ignored by so deter- 
mined a reformer as Rintoul, and seeing how intense his 
sympathy for the “men whose perennial hunger was 
becoming too sharp even for Irish nerves,” and how 
unsparingly he calls attention to England’s mistakes in 
regard to them, it is strange that he should have not 
only mistrusted O’Connell’s honesty but actually have 
accused him of being “‘ in the market.” To this unjust 
jnnuendo he had, however, the good feeling to publish 
O’Connell’s reply—a model of good sense and good 
temper. In so doing he began the Spectator’s honest 
practice of publishing letters whose purport was to its 
After O’Connell’s death the Spectator 
“Tie was 


own disadvantage. 
summed up his character very brilliantly : 
large in person, in voice, in the scope of his cordial 
friendship; his physical strength was immense; so was 
hisindustry. He was truly Irish in the laxity of his choice 
of meanstoanend. He fortified a real case with humbug 
and rounded off genuine cloquence with cajolery. In fine 
he was in all things an Irishman, a very big Irishman.” 


An Earty IMPerra.ist. 

Certainly the Spectator before the days of Townsend 
and Hutton could boast no special scrupulosity where 
means to an end were concerned, yet Rintoul was a very 
true and far-sighted patriot whose patriotism did not 
consist in “‘ a conviction that his country was always in 
the right, but in a passion that she should be’ He was 
indeed an early Imperialist at a date when too great an 
interest in the Colonies was regarded as parochial and 
“the Great Game” concerned Europe only. He recog- 
nized that the time had come when Continental prestige 
was no lasting ground of greatness, which was destined 
finally to rest upon new world power rather than old 
world precedence. It was this piece of prescience which 
led to his opening his columns to Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field, who found in the Spectator a means of utterance 
which, owing to the extraordinary circumstances of his 
early life would otherwise have been denied him. Three 
years in Newgate is not easily forgiven to any man, 
least of all where the punishment is deserved. A man of 
good birth, in the Diplomatic Service, a widower with 
children, he carried off from school upon a false plea of 
saving her father from ruin an heiress of sixteen, travelled 
with her to Gretna Green, married her, brought her 
down to the South of England, and wa; about to embark 
with her to France, when he was caught. Once his 
escape was cut off, Wakefield behaved fairly well, ad- 
mitted his guilt, swore that the marriage had not been 
consummated, and declared that had a man behaved so 
to his daughter he would have shot him. The girl’s 
relatives got the marriage annulled by Act of Parliament, 
and the ease became in consequence a nine-days’ wonder. 
In prison he turned his mind to the possibilities of Colonial 
life, coming to the conclusion that the country was 
wasling a vast opportunity. 
and perhaps sooner, he began writing (chiefly in the 


As soon as he was released, 


Spectator) about Colonial Reform. 
WakerIELD AND Lorp DurnHAM, 

John Stuart Mill and various other economists were 
impressed by his originality and mental grasp; soon he 
became a leading though not a conspicuous member of the 
South Australian Company. His greatest work, however, 
was done as private secretary to Lord Durham in 
Canada. The Durham Report, * the Charter of Consti- 
tutional Government in the Colonies,” embodied the 
ideas of Wakclield. Lord Durham made no secret of his 
indebtedness to his private secretary, whose help he was 
not allowed ollicially to acknowledge. It is impossible 


icbt which the Empire owes to this 


to cxageerate the « 
mau of genius. But for his action, and that action 


could well be described as a trick on the Government, 


New Zealand would not have been ours. It was owing 
to his representations that transportation was prevented, 
emigration systematized, and the country aroused to 
what seems now the obvious truth, that a good class of 
emigrant must know that he will upon his arrival in a 
strange country, find the essential amenities of civilization. 
In this tremendous undertaking Rintoul gave him at 
least some of the opportunities for making himself heard 
which a seat in tiie House of Commons would have 
afforded him. In the end most of Wakefield’s friends 
Rintoul. 


was not his watchword for nothing. 


deserted him, but never Measures, not mcn, 


Merepirai TowNnsenp. 

The next chapter in the history of the paper begins 
with Meredith Townsend, 
of nearly two years between Rintoul’s retirement and 


though there was an interval 


Townsend's purchase, during which Thornton Hunt 
edited, and which may be regarded as a blank page— 
providentially blank for the new proprietor. The cir- 


culation had gone down with a run and he was able to 
buy it cheap. 
Though hardly thirty, he had been for eight years editor 
of The Friend of India, a Calcutta paper of no account 
when first as a young man of twenty-one it fell into his 
hands. He made it a power in India. The whole English 
population read it. Even Lord Dalhousie counted with 
* the little man at Calcutta,” and wrote to him thanking 


Townsend was no novice as a journalist. 


him for the fairness “ with which you have always set 
your judgment of my public acts before the community, 
Whose opinions are largely subject to your influence.” 

Having made what was there considered a brilliant 
success, and made it very young, he came back to 
England to find himself wholly unknown. The fact in 
no way dismayed him, though it came as a surprise. He 
was, and knew that he was, a born journalist, in whom the 
urge to journalism was as strong as the urge to poetry in 
a poct. To make a passing criticism upon the passing 
show, and give the criticism publicity was, he believed, 
his vocation. The show was of deep or, more truly, of des- 
perate interest, for he was inclined to believe it a tragedy. 


Ricnarp Hutton. 

No sooner had the circulation risen under his manage- 
ment than it sunk again, because during the American 
War of the North and South the paper ardently espoused 
the unpopular side. Such temporary recuperation, how- 
ever, as had taken place was not due to one man. Mere- 
dith Townsend had taken a partner. During the first 
weeks of his sole proprietorship a man called at the 
Oflice about whom the Editor knew nothing but his 
name, and that he was a friend of Walter Bagheot, the 
essayist, economist, and banker. The two men were 
instantly attracted to one another, and talked together 
for a long hour. Hardly had Richard Hutton left the 
room, and while he was still groping his short-sighted 
way down the narrow staircase, Townsend made one of 
his instant decisions. He called over the banisters and 
offered him a partnership. Hutton turned to come up 
again, Townsend went down to meet him, and then and 
there upon the stairs began the equal partnership, close 
collaboration, and closer friendship, which was to last 
nearly forty years, and end with Hutton’s death. “ Dear 
Townsend, God bless you ! ’’ were the last words he wrote. 

Two more widely diverse characters could hardly have 
been found among good Victorians. By wholly different 
paths they had arrived at similar conclusions, perhaps 
the best foundation for a lasting friendship, certainly the 
best for a joint editorship. Together the two men faced 
week by week the American news and the figures of the 
Townsend had no doubt more 


Spectat v's circulation, 


(Continued on page 5.) 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE—HUMBLE ADVICE TO AN ACTRESS 
uf MERIT. 

Tiere is but liitle now-a-nights toreward a constant visitor of the 
theatre. Novelty, perhaps, in this old world, is what we have no 
title to expect ; but even the once noted and familiar characters of 
the drama are absentees from the stage ; and every attempt to bring 
them back and restore them to their proper sphere is, in nine cases 
out of ten, worse than futile. And yet something is to be expected 
from Miss F. H. Kelly: at any rate, if promise dawns not there, 
then is the theatrical horizon without a twinkle of rising talent. 
Surely study, if animated by a hearty love of her vocation, may 
improve this amiable lady into a pleasing actress. Though not 
handsome, her person is agreeable. The expression of her face pre- 
possesses you in her favour. She is rather graceful in her motions, 
and lady-like in demeanour. Her voice is pleasant to the ear— 
sometimes, like the glance of her eye, even captivating. She has a 
fecling for the tender, and a power of expressing the enthusiasm of 
love. Her mirth;though not infectious, rather exlnlarates ; her 
smile is sunny; her manners are elegant at least, if not fashion- 
able or brilliant ; and her countenance is capable of an expression, 
in which a little archness blends with tenderness and good-nature. 
There is one note she strikes invariably with truth and effect—that 
of gentle remonstrance—of affectionate upbraiding; whose sweet- 
ness converts even reproach into a sound of gladness welcome toa 
lover's ear. ‘“ Parle, parle, encore! he might exclaim lke poor 
Valérie, “j'ai besoin de t'entendre.” But Miss Kelly must set herself 
ta form a just and rigorous estimate of her own strength ; and like 
singers of inadequate organs, learn to husband her powers and use 
them to the most advantage. For the exhibition of characters of 
high éov and brilliant intrepidity, she wants ease, assurance, spright- 
liness, vigour, and spirits. She will never astonish, dazzle, or be- 
witch; but she may warm the heart with a softer flame, and conci- 
liate by the expression of purity and tenderness. 

There are two characters, drawn by two experienced hands, of 
two stage heroines, one ancient, the other modern, to which the at- 
tention of Miss Kelly is solicited; as offering, the first, a species 
of excellence which, by cultivating her genius and exercising her 
judgment, she may hope to approach; the latter presenting an 
eminence high above her reach, towards which she will not suc- 
ceed in making a single step. 

“When I carry,” says Mr. Boaden of Miss Farren, afterwards Coun- 
tess of Derby, ‘‘ my recollection back to the peculiar character of her 
acting, I think I may say that it was distinguished by the grace of deli- 
cacy, beyond that of every comic actress I have seen. It was the soul of 
all she did; and even in the comedies of Congreve she never lost it for a 
moment, amid the free allusions and sometimes licentious expressions of 
his dialogue. The eye sparkled with intelligence, but it was a chaste and 
purified beam, from a mind unsullied though sportive. Her levity was 
never wanton ; her mirth had no approach to rudeness... From her early 
habit of acting in tragedy, she had drawn enough to give to the occasional 
pathos of comedy a charm of infinite value. The reproach of her Julia, 
in the Rivals, to Falkland, was extremely affecting ; and few scenes drew 
more tears than the sensibility she discovered in the return of Lady 
‘Townley to the use of her heart and her understanding.” 

Well said, Mr. Boaden! “ Si sic omnia” . . . he might have 
snapped his fingers at the critics. .. “ gladios contemnere potuit.” 

* Though I doubt,” writes admirable Colley Cibber of Mrs. Mountfort, 
as Melantha, in Marriage a-la-Mode, “ it will be vain to offer you a just 
likeness of her action; yet the fantastic impression is still so strong in 
my memory, that I cannot help saying something, though fantastically, 
about it. The first airs that break from her are upon a gallant never seen 
before, who delivers her a letter from her father, recommending him to 
hcr good graces as an honourable lover. Here now one would think she 
might naturally show a little of the sex’s decent reserve, though never 
so slightly covered. No, Sir; nota tittle of it: modesty is the virtue of 
% poor-souled country gentlewoman ; she is too much a court lady to be 
under so vulgar a confusion: she reads the letter therefore with a care- 
Jess, dropping lip, and erected brow, humming it hastily over as if she 
were impatient to outgo her father’s commands by making a complete 
conquest of him at once; and that the Ietter might not embarrass her 
attack, crack ! she crumbles it at once into her palm, and pours upon him 
her whole artillery of airs, eyes, and motion; down goes her dainty 
diving body to the ground, as if she were sinking under the conscious load 
of her own attractions ; then launches into a flood of fine language and 
compliment, still playing her chest forward in fifty falls and risings, like 
& swan upon waving water; and to complete her impertinence, she is 
so rapidly fond of her own wit that she will not give her lover leave to 
praise it; silent assenting bows, and vain endeavours to speak, are all 
the share of the conversation he is admitted to, which at Jast he is re- 
lieved from, by her engagement to half a score visits, which she swims 
from him tu make, with a promise to return in a twinkling.” 

Akin to the unrivalled talent of this actress, or rivalled only by 
the descriptive talent that enables us to see her at the distance of 
# century and a half, must be that of her who would shine in the 
Widow Belmours and Hippolitas, which Miss Kelly has unac- 
countably assumed, or allowed to be forced on her acceptance. 
Let her eschew their acquaintance forthwith. To make aught of 
them, they demand a gaiety and versatility she cannot command. 
Let her trust to her sensibility, and to the union of pathos and 
pleasantry of which she has given indications. 

It may be, indeed, that the necessity or the. ambition of acting 
all sorts of parts is fraught with its advantages. “It prevents,” 
as Sir W. Scott remarks with some plausibility, “the ideas and 
exertions of a young performer from being too much narrowed by 
a single cast of characters; and may operate in that respect like 
the care taken by professors of gymnastics to cause their pupils 
to bring into play, successively, the different scts of muscles, by 
exertions of a kind appropriate to each.” But this discipline, 
if beneficial at any time, can be so only at a very early period of 
the profession, for the purpose of trying in which set or sets of 
muscles, to prolong the metaphor, the actor's greatest forte lies ; 





= 
that he may not expend his strength and spirits on such as are 
incapable of improvement, but confine himself to the exercise of 
those which will enable him to shine in particular feats of strength, 
and to arrive at a higher though more confined excellence, 
Miss Kelly has no time to lose; she has been long before the 
public; and if she makes not haste to discover and manifest her 
forte, impatient people will begin to think it lies—nowhere. 

At all events, we would recommend her never again to travel the 
high heroic road of tragedy. ‘‘ Cambyses’ vein" is not for her, 
and she may fall into a better. In attempting to be grand, she is 
only tumid; and in the endeavour to represent uncontroll 
emotions, her naturally pleasing countenance is distorted 
something from which you turn away. She failed, we remem! 
in all the horrific passages of Juliet, as signally as she succeeded 
in the loving and the gentle ; and the spectator could hardly credit 
his eyes, that she who now supposed herself “ playing with her 
forefathers’ joints,* and ‘‘ dashing out her desperate brains with a 
club"—the disgusting rant which Shakspeare has imposed on 
his ‘Juliet-—was the same person that a little before had charmed 
him into ecstacy by painting to the life the triumph of affection 
over anger and of love over suspicion. 

In the gentle Desdemona she might be seen with pleasure ; 
although in Cordelia, the innocent and affectionate, who for an 
instant or two is seen in that troubled drama like a dove gleaming 
momentarily among thunder-clouds, it is true she gave little satis. 
faction. But the fault was Tate's, who has put rant and verbiace 
into Cordelia’s mouth; for which sacrilege, it is to be hoped, 
audacious botcher is every instant pricked to death below with t 
pen with which the deformed Lear—“ Demens! qui nimbos et nou 
imitabile fulmen....” 


POINTS OF HORROR!!!! 
OR, THE PICTURESQUE OF CORDER’S CASE. 

We have already animadverted upon the taste for murder 
in the enlightened public of Great Britain. It is so extrava- 
gantly eager, that murderers will come to be held in the 
light of public benefactors. An occasional bloody deed puts the 
reading world onthe qu? vive, and keeps the inteilectual water 
of the country from_growing stagnant. Willany one deny that the 
details of Corder’s crime have been a copious source of pleasi 
excitement for weeks, and that his atrocity has furnished the bulk 
of the population with their only literary recreation? Maria 
Marten’s death has been the life of thousands upon thousands ; it 
has directly contributed to the support of an army of reporters, 
artists, and historians in small, during the week days; and on the 
Sunday, has chased away the ennui of the operatives far more 
effectually than the accustomed restoratives of either drinking or 
driving. No; it is clear we should never get through the cares 
of existence without a good supply of crime; our cases of pr 
prevent us from being nationally that dullest of things and greatest 
of monsters, a perfect character. We could not live without those 
little blemishes of rape ‘and murder—spots upon our reputation, 
which seem to add to the number of our attractions, like the wen 
upon poor Maria Marten’s neck, which her first lover, the son of 
the lady of the manor, described with such exactness. 

The historian of the loves and fates of William Corder and 
Maria Marten describes the “‘ crowds that flocked from all quarters 
to witness the scene of death," as “immense :* “the Barn was 
almost torn in pieces by the multitude, eager to rush in to behold 
the wild and singular aspect of the open grave*.” We know not 
whether most to admire the ready sympathy of the people with 
injustice, or their intense love of the strong emotions excited by 
the actual witnessing of the scene of blood. That the eagerness 
springs from the latter rather than the former, is clear from the 
wild zeal which has been shown to gain possession of every t! 
which could bring the crime most readily and most forcibly to 
mind. The Sheriff has declared that he would not take a hun- 
dred guineas for the murderer's pistols ; the ‘t fatal cord" has been 
sold at a guinea an inch; and we doubt not that the filthy rags 
which were dug from the grave, and which had been wrapj d 
round the corrupting remains of the poor girl, will all be co!- 
lected as precious relics—it is true, the effluvium arising from 
them made old Mrs. Marten faint in the witness-box, but their 
odour will be precious in the nostrils of the curious. Wha! a 
scene would the invention of Hogarth have suggested from the 
auction of the halter, selling “by the inch,” among the eager 
bidders! What a moral would the body of Corder have thrown 
over it, lying on the anatomical board, in the Shire-hall, with the 
crucial operation distinct upon his breast!’ Mr. Orridge, the con- 
troversial gaoler, who, by his clinching arguments, made a deeper 
impression upon the prisoner thanthe whole strength of the Church, 
should not be forgotten in so characteristic a group.t He migit 
be represented as putting in the officer's claim upon the murderous 
instrument; which, however, the Sheriff persisted in retaininy, 
as the only return he should get for his shrievalty. If the public 
will have Sunday papers adorned with pictures, let them aim at 
gratifying something better than a morbid curiostty. And now that 
the idea has occurred to us, shall we not enlist the Hogarth of our 
day, the inimitable Crurxsiank, to illustrate our notions of the 
picturesque? Here is the ready work of his genius; anc tim 
alone has been wanting to do justice to his conception. 








, 





* Knight and Lacey’s version. ; 

+ Mr. Orridge’s alacrity when he had brought the prisoner to the point of « 
fession, in procuring the instruments of recording it, is amusing as well as pr : 
worthy. “ He then exclaimed ‘lama guilty mw.’ J then went for a pen and it 
&c. &c,"—See Urridge’s Statement. 
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gronalv than Hutton the feeling that the breaking up 
of the American Republic would set back the world’s 


k, but the source of his championship of the North, 


cl Ch, 





like Hutton’s, was hatred of slavery, a hatred aroused 


as the writer has often heard him sav. by reading Uncle 
qyn's Cabin, a book which, in detiance of all the canons 
of criticism, he regarded as one of the greatest novels of 
the world. When he grew old and the past became more 
delinite than the present, the scenes in that story and the 
scenic effects of the actual history were wound together 
in his mind, As he paced up and down his garden or his 
library he would declaim (he could never act hold of even 


tune) “ John Brown's bodv lies 


the most elementary 
q-mouldering in the grave.” 
Tue American Crvun War, 
which brought the British 
North after their first 


spontaneous ebullition of feeling is not casy to account for. 


fhe revulsion of fecling 


public round to the side of the 


The people, always more sentimental than the politicians, 
sympathized with the South as being the weaker side 
and a better hand at peace-time soldiering and showy 
gallantry. The less scrupulous politicians had = simply 
desired a split, as tending to weaken a rival, and so 
cheered the South out of a sort of pseudo-patriotism. 
But anvhow the wheel of synipathy, once it began to 
move, soon came full circle, and the paper, which had 
only lost favour on the ground that it was wrong headed, 
soon recovered it on the assuniption that it was * right 
mind e 
Meanwhile the * known,” 
though as vet few men of note—-indeed, few men of any 
kind. -wrote for the paper. A little 
attracted more distinguished 


among Whom Lord Oxford wrote most constantly and at 


editors were becoming 
later on they 
more and contributors, 
vreatest length. But in those early days the partners 
produced the paper themselves with very little help. It 
was perhaps this practice which started the tradition of 
its complete intellectual solidity, the impression it gave 
of having been written by “one man.” Most readers 
e a name, and associated 
the Spectator entirely with Richard Hutton. It is true 
that a few powerful personages recognized the ability of 
Meredith Townsend's political articles, and for a while, 
chietly through Lord Carnarvon, he had the entrée into 


gave the supposed ** one man ~ 


some close political circles, but the sort of position which 
Lord Dalhousie’s appreciation had given him in India 
he never got back in London. More and more his 
colicague unintentionally overshadowed hint. 

A Cecestian “ SpecTrator.”’ 

Richard Hutton’s intellectual reputation was cnor- 
mously enhanced by his talent for friendship. He was 
sincerely beloved and revered. In the reverence as well 
as the love Townsend shared. The present writer remem- 
bers his saying, after Ilutton’s death, that he hoped his 
work in the next world would be to co-edit with Hutton 
a better Spectator, adding sadly, * but it can’t happen$ 
Hutton will be so much above me there.’ Tlutton’s 
membership of the Metaphysical Society and his many 
friends at the Devonshire Club brought his name before 
the literary, philosophic, and scientific world, so much 
smaller then than now. His personality was as con- 
spicuous as it was delightful, and if one may say such a 
thing without offence was a very great advertisement for 
the Spectator. Without 
matic power, or gilt of stvle, he was able when he wrotes 


Townsend's incisiveness, drae 


cither of religion or literature, to speak to the heart. Men 


iat" ae : : 
cit intimate with him who had never scen him. Ile 


* the truce answer 


did not rely on argument : he dared to say, * 
He threw a light for men 


on their own conviction, and he awe ad those who h t | NOME, 


to agnosticism is revelation.” 
LATE ReEvViEWs AND Bricut “* SUB-LEADERS.” 

It has been most wittily said that for the old Spectator, 
the Spectator of Townsend and ILutton. Art Was a sub- 
department of morals. There was a good deal of trutl 


matter of lite rature : but he re aval 


in it even in the 
Hutton spoke from the heart and spoke in the spirit: ol 
the time. Whe re 
man is an intellectual. He knew this, and so much 


ethics are concerned every thinki 


were his criticisms enjoved that he was freely forgiven a 
Where current 


literature was in question he was invariably a week aft 


fault how regarded as unforgivable. 


the fair, and not seldom six months. The indulgence 
shown him by the public proved hye yond doubt that his 
criticisms were not copies of those he had read. Phe 
were late, but they were fresh. 

In those davs politics did not command thi TAM rsal 
interest that tl So far 


as women were concerned a keen interest in politics was 


great crises, 


IC do now, unless at 
contined to a few great ladies. Other women acce pted 
their husbands’ and fathers’ conclusions in a cut-and-dried 
In the smaller 
country houses and rectories, as in the professional man’s 
London home, the Spectator was largely bought for what 
These had no reference to 


form and hardly gave politics a thought. 


were called its sub-leaders. 
politics and were chiefly written by Meredith Townsend, 
They covered every conceivable subject looked at from 
often witty, always 


its more popular side. Topical, terse, 


enunently readable, they varied greatly in weight, colour, 
and substance. A small bit of scientific news, any odd 
case in the police courts, such universally interesting 
abstractions as ** The Purpose of Pain,” or some Indian 
happening not of suflicient moment to deserve a“ leader,” 
served the turn of the less known Editor. The articles 
put many sixpences into the capacious pockets of the 
pair, but the subscribers had made the habit of returning 
thanks to Hutton for what they most enjoyed, and he 
got most of the credit. It was not unnatural; it certainly 
was not his fault. 

Art CRITICISM, 

Neither Editor much 
Hutton’s sight was too bad, though he had for all that a 
Harry Quilter, in 
whose artistic flat they both trusted, was at least an 
would 


knew very about painting. 


nice taste in water-colour drawings. 


extraordinarily good writer, and if his criticisms 
not pass muster now, they were so wonderfully well 
expressed as to deceive the very elect then. The critic 
who followed him has become celebrated. When he was 
very young —a tall, clever boy—his articles used to 


delight Meredith Townsend, who alternately chuckled 


and groaned because he felt it necessary to write ** delet 
against the best bits, on the ground that the writer ** cut 


too deep.” as, for instance, when he w rote of the prudish 
re ie Horsley, R.A... that “* his representations of nude 
faces were saved from impropricty by the obvious fact 
that they were not drawn from the life.” 

One of the effects of the Great War has been to dwarf 
all events for nearly half-a-century behind it. Thev 
seem sometimes in modern journalistic allusions to be 
all summed up under the heading, ** Much ado about 
nothing.” When the French and German War is men- 
tioned someone murmurs almost contemptuously, “six 
weeks ! ”’ 


much about 


Young people would not find it casy to say 
* Majuba,” and the Boer War, near as it is, 
we have aereed to forget. As to the minor cataclysms 
which shook Society, dramatic as they were, they are 
now only remembered as illustrations of character in 
biocraphical METOIS, They will make soot material 
(Continued on page 7.) 
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It is clear that these caterers of horrors do not understand their 
business: they neither harrow up the feelings with skill, nor turn 
their materials to a moral account with judgment. What have 
the professors of horror done, with all their daubs, beyond a vulgar 
—— wholly unlike the man, and a view of the empty grave ? 
hey do not understand their business. How the withers of the 
town would have been wrung by a view of the fatal scuffle on the 
brink of the open grave! the rustic beauty, half undressed, and 
half attired in e habiliments, sinking under the murderous 
grasp of her lover, armed with his pistols, his scimitar, and his 
gun, on the point of killing his victim, according to the indictment 
in ten different ways! The very owls would leave the Red Barn 
at such a scene; and were it well represented, the foaming porter 
would die in its pot on the the table of every public-house on that 
Sunday morning that witnessed such a close view of the all-inter- 
esting topic. 'Wedonot wish to be sovery horrible: we will content 
ourselves with George Cruikshank's Commentary on Matrimonial 
Advertisements. 
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“MArTrimMony.—A private gentleman, aged 24, entirely independent, | 
“ whose disposition is not to be exceeded, has lately lost chief of his family 
** by the hand of Providence, which has occasioned discord among the re- 
* mainder, under circ the most disagreeable to relate. To any 
* female of ility, who would study fag domestic comfort, and is 
** willing to confide her future happiness to one in every way quali to 
“render the marriage state desirable, as the advertiser is in uence. 
“ Many happy marriages have taken place through means similar to this 
“ now resorted to. It is hoped no one will answer this through imperti- 
“ nent curiosity; but should this meet the eye of any agreeable lady, who 
“ feels desirous of meeting with a suciable, tender, kind, and sympathizing 
* companion, they will find this advertisement worthy of notice. Honour and 
** secrecy may be relied on. As some little security against idle applica- 
** tion, it is requisite that letters may be addressed, post paid, A. ZL care 
“‘ of Mr. Foster, stationer, 68, Leadenhall-street, with real name and ad- 
* dress, which will meet with most respectful attention.”—From the Sunduy 
Times, Nov.25, 1827. 


We last week spoke sneeringly of the penny-a-line profession ; 
but we must do them the justice to say, that they understand the 
elements of horror far better than their brethren of the brush. 
Take, for instance, that chapter of the history in which the aged 
mother is made to dream of the murder and interment of her 
daughter in the Red Barn. 

Or if this were too sacred or too horrific, why have they never given 
us‘a picture of that scene which shocked the Judge so much—the 
sermon at the Barn—the collecting of the awe-struck peasants from 
far and near about the ranting Methodist, who, mounted on his 
tub, zmproved the bloody occasion till the very butchers skulked 
away in dread, and the whole country-side trembled at his words ? 
Let the reader behold how Cruikshank, on his little block of wood 
Jor a reading-desk, improves such events, 
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With such materials before them, and such performances before 
us as they ,have ventured to publish, it is clear that the vitiators 
of the public taste do not understand their business—that their 
notions are as confined as they are gross. If we were disposed to 
set them an example, it would be mightily easy to owt-horror them. 
We have not the slightest doubt, that if we were inclined to 
make a shocking little pictorial gallery, Mr. Lawton would lend 
us the skull that received the fatal ball ; Mr. Nairn the heart that 
entertained the fatal passion, and the fifth and sixth ribs which 
gaped with the wound of the scimitar—or else the father's mole- 
spear ; no doubt the Sheriff would part with the valued pistols for 
a few minutes ; and by canvassing a little among the gaolers and 
constables, we could collect many scattered relics both of the 
victim and her slaughterer. We tear no genuine portrait of poor 
Maria—Corder's, not Sterne’s Maria—exists, nor yet of any of 
her three illegitimate children. We have, indeed, seen a swect 
view of her father's cottage, and we should be glad to have the 
foreground filled with the venerable grandfather leaning on his 
mole-spade, in a contemplative attitude, pondering on the immo- 
rality of an agricultural population. For a closing picture, we 
know not whether we should choose the operations of the Cam- 
bridge students and their galvanic battery on the half-resuscitated 
form of the murderer, which they were said to be about to per- 
form ; or prefer the breakfast scene, a picture which really con- 
tains a great deal of moral truth and beauty. George the limner 
decidedly prefers a Scientific View of the Subject. 
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The breakfast scene has its capabilities too: When Corder 
apprehended, he was found by Lea sitting at breakfast with fo 
ladies ; he had his watch before him, and he was attentively n 
nuting the boiling of an egg, when the officer of justice step) 
forth to inform him that his own moments were numbered! V 
would paint him in the security and innocent vigilance of the brea 
fast-table, his regard turned towards the fire, and perfectly unc: 
scious of the stealthy step behind him, which should, however, have 
already excited the alarm and attention of a part of his fem 
society. What incongruous ideas the scene presents!—A mur- 
derer, living peaceably in a ladies’ boarding-school; he who, a 
short time ago, ruthlessly crushed a helpless woman under his 
hands, and then hurried her into a wretched grave at her feet, is 
now calmly enjoying the breakfast gossip of three or four instruc- 
tresses of youth, just preparing for the Virtuous labours of the d 
This is a picture worthy of Wilkie, or of some of the best follows 
of his school; and, with the recommendation of the subject to 
some good moral brush, we finish our speculations on the news- 
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for the historical novels of the future, and they were, of 
course, & God-send to the weekly journalist. 

BRADLAUGH AND THE “ Spectra ror.” 

Take the scenes which took place in the House of 
(Commons when Bradlaugh first refused to take the Oath, 
and then declared that he could, and would, take it, 
though he did not attach any meaning to the concluding 
words of the declaration, ‘* So help me God.” He rushed 
up the floor of the TLouse and caught hold of the Testa- 
ment lying in front of the Speaker's chair. He was 
brought back by the olficials. Again and again he made 
a dash for the 


No one was amused, passions were running far too high. 


sible and was again and again prevented, 


In the end a fierce struggle took place between the heft, 
and ten policemen, who at last succeeded 1 
dragging Palace Yard. There 
was a piece of copy ready to the hand of such a writer as 


Veredith Townsend! An 


atheist 
him downstairs to the 
interesting article could be 
written on every moment, It covers the Relation of 
Religion to the State. it brings in The Excuse of Sincerity, 
The Patience of the Police, The Social Angle of Cleavavc, 
which indeed Bradlaugh had hit, for women 


politicians for the nonce; one-half of London was not on 


became 


speaking terms with the other. 
Tur Puroenrx Park Mcurpers. 

Then again there was Ireland and the whole Pariell 
business ; What a drama, and how Meredith Townsend 
enjoyed it, genuinely horrified and distressed as he was 
by the Park 
remembers the impression created upon the mind of a 
child by continual talk of * The Trish Members,” thé 
villains of the piece who interrupted and shouted and 
were altogether too delightfully badly behaved. At 


home the Editor was always demanding “a subject” 


Phoenix murders. The present writer 


of all and sundry. The eager suggestions of young 
persons were usually quashed by the formula, “ not up 
to Spectator level,” but *‘* The Members could 
always offer copy in the last resort. In those dim days 


A Din, 


secret of 


Trish 


their leader appeared as a real hero of romance. 
said Meredith with “ the 


“aman of clear, slow thought, a cold sceptic 


Townsend, SOVEC=- 


reiynty,”” 
whose word was vet law with all the hot-headed Catholics.” 
The romantic but rather comic finale came later when 
Parnell climbed up the water-pipe and * not only endan- 
gered his immortal soul but incurred Mr. Gladstone's 

The glamour was already gone. 


highest’ displeasure.” 
In the paper he belittled 


Townsend was grimly amused. 
the divorcee case, and spoke of it as “a pretext,” but in 
talk he waxed eloquent about it. “ England survives all 
her enemies,” he declared. “She pursues her great 
Parnell stood in her way, and Kitty O'Shea 
Any instrument will act in the 
Looking back at one’s vouth it all 


destiny. 
swept him out of it. 
hand of Providence.” 
seems like a stage play, of which the Spectator was the 
libretio. To Townsend the breach with Mr. Gladstone 
over the Home Rule Bill was a dramatic incident: to 
Hutton it was a grievous blow. He had a_ personal 
affection for his leader, and nothing but a conviction 
that patriotism required the sacrifice would have led him 
to make the break. Meredith Townsend knew very little 
of Gladstone personally. “I never fell under his fas- 
cination,”’ he used to say; “his * smiting eyes’ repel 
me.” Nevertheless, all through the long duel between 
him and the * foreign Jew of genius, unhampered by 
and whose principles 


English prejudice or tradition,” 
and tlexible,”’ he 


Townsend considered to be “ few 
backed the Englishman with heart and soul. 


Orrick Cat, 


calculation ! 


STRACHEY AND THI 

‘Everything is No! Everything is 
Townsend would declaim, quoting one of 
words would have suited him for 
Strachey into the 


adventure, ” 
Disraeli’s novels, The 
a motto. The taking of St. Loe 
Spectator to play the part O1 * heir apparent ”? was 
indeed an adventure. Certainly he was a very striking 
voung man, inn thie vear 1555, the elass of fashion and the 


mould of form: he vet my I those who Sil him ior t} c 


first time think of another century. Efe had a great 
deal of manner and was verv eager, “a man of parts 
anal spirit, one said to oneself. “ Too much spirit to be 
eer at case might have been said by a critical acquaint- 


ance, but not by a man of Meredith Townsend's tempera- 


newillie 


ment. On him Strachey had simply the effect of re 
his vouth. All the 


friends tried so hard to disperse cleared in Strachey’ 


musts of depression which his olde: 


presence. He fell into friendship from the first moment 
The SOT} a] alil old at iaint mee, iif 
| 


surprised and 


that hye Suw him. 


did not come like Hutton without credentials, but he ha 


told, in The vid 


delighted he w is by the rece ptior VIVeCn to himself and 


enh ve Oo] Li go, how 


his work at. the Spectator oilice. Townsend had only 
ie vd Wo or i hive ol his articles, ont listened two o1 
three times to his) vivecious conversation, before | 
realized that “ the new young man “ went full tilt to 
the centre of any subject that was suggested to him, 
clattering down to it as straight and fast as an electric 


forethought or afterthought Townsend 


drill. Without 
came to his decision, ind Strachey alone must 
edit the paper of the future. Richard Hutton, though 
hardly less struck with the new comer. counselled pause, 
a piece of advice it was not in ‘Townsend's 
Almost literally he threw the Spectator at the he 


stranger. The office cat, who usually distrusted con 


Strachey 


nature to take 
i id of a 
tributors, jumped upon Strachey” 
dramatic seal Upon a lightning dee On. 
A Group or FrieNDs. 

For some ten years before he edited, Strachey worked 
two editors. but alwavs 


Editor, and 


that the price of the paper would be a matter of arrange 


in ostensible subordination to th 


with the knowledge that he would be sole 


ment, and would not be more, whatever happened, than 


he could afford to pay for it. It is obvious from. hi 


autobiography that he in great messure returned the 
admiration and affection so impulsively offered to him. 
Certainly the effect of his presence in the office was 
wholly good. His vital personality acted as a’ toni 
upon men who were beginning to ect old and who had 
done i evreat deal of very hard and strenuous work. 
Born a man of the world, he had as much to teach as to 
learn. He opencd a great many windows and lightened 


an atmosphere which was threatening to become 


too bookish. Ai this time the atmosphere of friendship 
prevailing in the office was surely unparalicled in’ the 
history of journalism, It embraced the editors and their 
immediate colleagues, the printer, and the clerks. 
Although Strachey had a very real love of literature, 
especially Elizabethan and Restoration literature, his 
acting, talking men and 


proper study was man living, 


His birth, his marriage, and hfs inclination 


women. 
threw 

brought to the service of the crowd money, 
In these fields of the powerful he was 


him among people of distinetion,. people who 


thought, ot 
ereat tradition. 
welcomed as a gleaner, because he could also sow in then. 
The years went by and the number of his intimate 
acquaintances doubled and trebled ; a set of people who 
would not have read the Spectator of Townsend and 
I{utton working alone gradually joined themselves to the 
faithful their when he 
became completely his own master another sharp rise in 


company of adherents, and 
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the circulation took place, and he could truly say that 
he had doubled the number of subscribers. Still the 
paper maintained a strong individuality, not more 
changed than changing times could account for on the 
score of development, and once more the public exag- 
gerated its one-man character. For long the paper owed 
immensely to Mr. J. B. Atkins. By the end of the War 
St. Loe Strachey was attacked by the protracted illness 
which wholly incapacitated him month after month, 
and again and again after his seeming recovery laid its 
cold hand upon him. During those long periods Mr. 
Atkins played Townsend to his Hutton. A well-meaning 
public is apt to be indiscriminate in its hasty generaliza- 
tions. Mr. Charles Graves’ part in the “ individuality ” 
of the paper during the dual editorship and during Mr. 
Strachey’s sole rule was a very great one. Other achieve- 
ments have helped to throw his Spectator work into the 
shadow. One would like to think that the heartfelt 
blessings of his original chiefs have not been, and will not 
be, without fortunate effect. 

The part the Spectator played in the Great War is 
known, but only those who knew St. Loe Strachey can 
realize how immeasurable is the strength of passionate 
optimism in a patriot of great ability, extraordinary 
gifts of expression, and means of publicity. Such 
emotion is very much like enjoyment. It belonged to his 
perennial youth, and had such emotion had no place during 
those terrible years we should not have won the War. 

Probably, however, Strachey’s part in cementing 
friendship with America will be to him a more lasting 
memorial than his War work properly so called. His 
famous American tea-partics must have sown good 
seed in the prolific ground of American journalism. The 
story of their inauguration is very charactcristic. Early 
in the War various English journalists were called 
together by a “ Minister of the Crown ” to give advice as 
to how to treat American newspaper correspondents. The 
Government’s policy, acting through the Censor, had 
been to tell them nothing, but news hunger in America 
was reaching famine point and something had to be done. 
St. Loe Strachey suggested that the Prime Minister 
should give them twenty minutes’ talk once a weck, 
The suggestion was flouted. He went straight home 
and invited the Prime Minister to mect the corre- 
spondents at his own house. The party was a success. 
Yor nearly three years after this these correspondents 
met together weekly, and Strachey, though he could not 
always provide a Prime Minister to mect them, managed 
always to get a Cabinet Minister or else some distin- 
guished general or admiral, whose conversation about the 
War would be worth having, to be the lion of the oecasion. 
The spirits of Rintoul and Wakcficld were surely at the 
gathering ! 

St. Loe Strachey’s heroic fight with mortal discase 
could not go on for ever. At first he appeared to have 
conquered death. After a time of daily danger he came, 
as he said, out of the “condemned cell,” cheerfully 
remarking that “it was not so bad in there after all.” 
For years though never out of sight he kept the enemy at 
bay, but in the end he died, the perfectly brave man that 
he had always been. For some time he had more or less 
lost control of the paper, and had put no one else in 
absolute command. His son’s Labour views confused its 
message a little. Subscribers “did not know what to 
think,” and began to fall away. Under the new manage- 
ment, however, the circulation immediately righted itself, 
as the published accounts show. The Spectator is 
now back to something more than its former average, 
and to a far higher figure, of course, than it ever cnjoyed 
under ‘Townsend and Hutton. 

Things have been changing since their time; above 


mm 


all, ways of thinking and speaking have been changing. 
There have been moments when they certainly would not 
have felt at home in the Spectator Office ; when, indced, 
their simpler spirits would have been too shy to enter 
it. But we think they would not feel strangers in the 
editorial room to-day. We can imagine them coming in 
at the door together, Hutton first, adjusting his cye. 
glass, Townsend behind him, grasping his snuff-box, his 
dark face illuminated by that somewhat startled look of 
delighted recognition, which always flashed over it when 
he met a friend for the first, or the five hundredth, time, 


C. Townsenp., 


The Cicadas 


Sicuriess, I breathe and touch; this night of pincs 

Is needly, resinous and rough with bark. 

Through every crevice in the tangible dark 

The moontessness above it all but shines. 

Limp hangs the leafy sky ; never a breeze 

Stirs, nor a foot in all this sleeping ground ; 

And there is silence underneath the trees— 

The living silence of continuous sound. 

For like inveterate remorse, like shrill 

Delirium throbbing in the fevered brain, 

An unseen people of cicadas fill 

Night with their one harsh note, again, again, 

Again, again, with what insensate zest ! 

What fury of persistence, hour by hour ! 

Filled with what devil that denies them rest, 

Drunk with what source of pleasure and of power! 

Life is their madness, life that all night long 

Bids them to sing and sing, they know not why ; 

Mad cause and senseless burden of their song ; 

For life commands and life! is all their ery. 

I hear them sing, who in the double night 

Of clouds and branches fancied that I went 

Through my own spirit’s dark discouragement, 

Deprived of inward as of outward sight ; 

Who, seeking, even as here in the wild wood, 

A lamp to beckon through my tangled fate, 

Found only darkness and, disconsolate, 

Mourned the lost purpose and the vanished good, 

Now in my empty heart the crickets’ shout 

Re-echoing denies and still denies 

With stubborn folly all my learned doubt, 

In madness more than Lin reason wise. 

Life, life! The word is magical. They sing, 

And in my darkened soul the great sun shines ; 

My fancy blossoms with remembered spring, 

And all ny aulumns ripen on the vines. 

Life ! and each knuckle of the fig tree’s pale 

Dead skelcton breaks out with emerald fire. 

Life! and the tulips blow, the nightingale 

Calls back the rose, calls back the old desire, 

And old desire that is for ever new, 

Desire, life’s earliest and latest birth, 

Life’s instrument to suffer and to do, 

Springs with the roses from the teeming earth. 

Desire that from the world’s bright body strips 

Deforming time and makes each kiss the first ; 

That gives to hearts, to satiated lips 

The endless bounty of to-morrow’s thirst. 

Time passes and the watery moonrise peers 

Between the tree-trunks. But no outer light 

Tempers the chances of our groping years, 

No moon beyond our labyrinthine night. 

Clueless we go; but [T have heard thy voice, 

Divine unreason ! harping in the leaves, 

And grieve no more ; for wisdoin never erieves, 

And thou hast taught me wisdom ;_ IT rejoice. 
Anpous Htxiny. 
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The Strong City 


Anp, when it was darkest, I came to a strong City. 
No earthly tongue can tell how I journeyed there, 
Deaf to this world’s compassion, 
Blind to its pity, 
With a heart wrung empty, even of its last dumb prayer. 


[had left the chattering throngs in the night behind me, 
And stumbled into a desert that lad no name, 

Torn, bleeding of foot, 
Through cactus and thorn I stumbled, 

And, when it was darkest, to that strong City IT came. 


Gate, there was none, nor window. It towered above me 
Like a vast fortress into the midnight sky. 

And I beat on the granite walls, 
But LT found no doorway 


And the blood ran over my wrists, but T heard no reply. 


Yet -I knew well-—no tongue can tell how T knew it 
Though the walls were harder than adamant, blacker 
than night, 
Within that City 


Vas glory bevond all glory 
Of wisdom and power enthroned in absolute light. 


Could I have entered there, all doubt were over. 
Stones would be bread at last, and water wine ; 
All questioning closed 
In absolute vision : 


The lone sad riddle solved, and the answer mine. 


But Oh, on those cloud-wreathed walls, there stood no sentrv. 


Nake | as cliffs thre v towe red, abrupt as doom. 
No shining gateway, 
No shadowy postern, 


No least small spark of a window broke their gloom, 


Hour after hopeless hour I groped around them. 
League after league, I followed that yirdling wall. 
Burning with thirst, 
I dragged through the drifted sand-heaps 
Round its great coigns, and found them adamant all. 


Once, every league, a shadowy buttress 
Like a vast Sphinx, outstretched in the moon's pale sheen, 
Loomed through the night, 
With flanks worn sleek by the sand-storms, 
And calm strange face that gazed as at worlds unseen. 
Teroped around them ; I groped around them ; 
Stared up at their cold eyes and found them stone ; 
And crawled on, on, 
Till | overtook s‘range foot-prints 
Going my way, and knew them for my own. 


Stringe foot-prints, clotted with blood, in the sand before 
me, 
Trailing the hopeless way I had trailed before ; 
For, in that night, 
Thad girdled the whole dark City, 
Feeling each adamant inch, and found no door, 


I fell on my face in the rank salt of the desert. 
Slow, hot, like blood, out of my hopeless cyes, 
The salt tears bled. 
The salt of the desert drank them, 
And I cried, once, to God, as a child cries. 


Then, then, I cannot tell 
What strange thing happened, 
Only. as at a breath of the midnight air, 
These eves, like two staunched wounds, had ceased their 
bleeding 
And my despair had ended my despair. 


Far over the desert, like shadows trailed by a moon-cloud, 
i saw a train of mourners, two by two, 

Following an open coffin, 
They halted near me. 

And I beheld, once more, the face I knew. 


slissful the up-turned face —the cold hands folded. 
Blissful the up-turned face, cold as cold stone, 
Cold as a midnight flower. 
Ll bent above it 


Swect, sweet cold kiss, the saddest carth had known. 


Quietly they moved on, in slow procession. 
They breathed no prayer. ‘They sang no funeral song. 
Up to the adamant walls 
Of that strong City, 


Slowly they moved, a strange inscrutable throng. 


Behind their shining burden they stole like shadows 
Up to the shadowy City, two by two. 
And like two ponderous doors of a tomb revolving 
‘Two stones in the wall swung back, 
And they passed through. 


I followed after. I followed after. 

Theirs was the secret key, and the sure goal : 
And the adamant doors 

Revolved avain like midnight, 


And closed, like a silent thunder, behind my soul. 


Dark! It was dark ; but through that strange new darkness 
Great aisles of beauty rapturously burned ; 
And I stole on, 
Like a remembering pilgrim 


From a long exile now at last returned. 


All round me burned strange lights and banners. 
Above, creat arches grasped and spanned the s! 
Then, like a bell, 
In the armoured hands of Micha 
I] heard Time ring its aeons out and di 
I saw that strange procession winding 
On through a veil that shielded my dazed sight 
rom the absolute Dark that would have drowned me 
At the first dreadful touch of absolute Light. 


Yet I saw glory on glory on glory 
Purning through those ethereal folds 
Dusked by a myriad dawns, @ myriad sunsets 
With smouldering mercies, merciful blood-red golds. 


Before it smoked the Eternal Altar 

Branched with great trembling lights that shone 
As though at last all stars, all constellations, 

Ilad swung to their true place before God's throne. 


There, there, at last, they burned in order, 
Round that high Altar, under that rich Ivast. 
All clouds, all snows, on that pure Table 
Were spread like one white cloth for God's own feast. 


And I heard Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Dominus Deus, echoing everywhere, 

In tongues of earth, in tongues of ocean, 
In tongues of fire, in tongues of air. 


Far off, I heard once more the centuries pealing 
Like one brief sacring bell, I heard Time die. 
I saw Space fading, forms dissolving, 
I saw the Ilost uplifted high. 


Spirit and Substance, Victim— Victor, 
One life in all, all lives in One, 

Fast-bound to feed man’s bounded vision 
Shone through that strict concentering Sun, 


Anima Mundi, World-Sustainer, 
Sower to whom all seeds returned, 
Through earth's dissolving mist of atoms 
The Body of God in splendour burned. 


And TI heard Agus, Agnus Dei, 

Pleading for man with Love's own breath ; 
And Love drew near me, 

And Love drew near me 
And I drank Life through God's own death, 


ALFRED NOYES. 
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Rintoul and Wakefield 


T was a fortunate thing for the British Empire that 

Robert Stephen Rintoul migrated from Dundee to 

London and, after an uneasy period in the employment 
of others, decided to set up a paper of his own. 

At the very time when he was coming to his decision 
two young brothers appeared at the Lancaster Assizes of 
August, 1826. The name Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, was accused of having “ feloniously 
carried away one Ellen Turner, spinster,” and married 
her against her will. His brother William was charged 
with assisting him in his design. Found guilty, Edward 
Gibbon was sent to Newgate for three years. While he 
was studying the condition of his fellow prisoners there, 
listening to the tales of convicts who had risked their 
lives by returning from the penal settlements of Aus- 
tralia, and getting at first hand evidence of the utter 
futility of capital punishment 


elder, whose was 


Turner abduction scandal, was one of these diff. 
culties, but  Rintoul, by adopting  whole-hearted| 


Waketield’s 


Spectator open to him, gave him an 


ideas and throwing the columns of  ¢; 


Influence whi 


he could not otherwise have possessed and witho 
which it is probable that his plans for the colonizatiy 
of South Australia and New Zealand would never hay 


matured. 
Rintoul saw clearly the difference between 
Hlorton’s emigration schemes, aptly described b 


Wilmot 
( harles 
Buller as the * shovelling out of paupers,” and the ny 
ideas of Wakefield. He was responsible for one of t} 
first definite attempts to rehabilitate Wakefield in pub) 








as a means of stamping 
out minor offences, Rintoul 
was enlisting the support 


of influential people for his 
projected enterprise. Almost 
as soon as the Spectator 
was established in July, 1828, 
Rintoul must 
introduced, either to Wake- 
field himself or to his ideas 

probably through the 
medium of Robert Gouger 
Wakefield’s friend and dis- 
ciple. By this time Wakefield 
had passed from a survey 
of the which 
rounded him to a considera- 
tion of the means of 
preventing it. Even the 
Newgate of those days was 
no barricr to the propagation 


have been 


misery sur- 


of ideas. Waketield  de- 
manded that lands in the 
colonies should be sold in- 


stead of being given away 
and that the proceeds of the 
land sales should be devoted 
to sending out young married 








esteem. In the Spectator review of Wakefield’s notal 

work, The Punishment of Death (1831), this passa 

occurred : “ If ever man redeemed the wrong he had don 
society it is Mr. Wake. 
field. We would eal! uponal 
generous minds to — forget 
that this ingenious and en. 


lightened inquirer had ever 


been detained within tl 
walls of a prison, except fi 
the purpose of a philos 


phical investigation. 
When Wakefield 


his plan of a model colony in 


South Australia it was 
Rintoul who gave him 

public voice. When the Ne 
Zealand Company Was 


formed, Rintoul was one « 
those present at the origina 
meeting held on August 29th, 
1838, at Messrs. Wright and 
Co.’s Banking House, 6, 
Heurictta Street, Covent 
Garden. It was Rintoul who 
helped Wakelicld to arrang 
for John Stuart Mills 


\1Nl- 

















couples as settlers. — This, 
with the other principles 
which made up the Wakefield system, implied nothing less 
than a revolution in Britain’s colonial policy. It meant an 
end to the patronage of the Colonial Office in one important 
direction and it involved an attack on long standing 
privileges. 

To Rintoul, ever the friend of the ordinary working man 
and ever anxious to improve the condition of the people, 
these implications of the scheme were recommendations. 
He joined the circle of friends that Wakefield began 
to gather round even in the gloom of Newgate, and 
his friendship was ended only with death thirty years 
later. 

The two men presented a strange contrast. | Wakefield 
was a prince of optimists, a weaver of elaborate plans, and 
a diplomat unsurpassed in skill. Rintoul supplied to the 
partnership the practical qualities of a trained journalist. 
Ile saw what Wakefield wanted almost as clearly as that 
far-sighted leader of men did himself, and he was well 
equipped te smooth away the difficulties which beset 
Wakefield’s path. Forced anonymity, due to the 


eation of Lord Durham t 
appear in the Spectator two 
days before Durhan re: 
turned in official dcisgrac 
from the Canadian mission 
which gave rise to the 
Durham Report. Mill's 


article did much to influence public opinion in Durham 
favour. 

Througi,; * the long controversy between the New 
Zealand Company and the Colonial Office, Rintoul stood 
by Wakcligld. To be near the scene of action, Wakctield 
lived on,;an upper floor of New Zealand House, and 
Rintoul used to visit him almost every day to discuss 


“topics” for the Spectator, The association cor 
tinued when Canterbury was colonized, and it was te 
Rintoul that Wakefield forwarded from Boulogie 0! 


Christmas Eve. 1848, the manuscript of his great work. 
The Art of Cel. rization, in which he says that * by far 
the heaviest of my debts of gratitude is due to the pro 
prietor and editor of the Spectator newspaper.” — Seve 
years earlier, Wakefield had written to Rintoul : ~ Onl) 
cleven years have passed since I began this uphill work 
with no helping hand but yours.” To have won such 4 
tribute from the founder of South Australia and New 
Zealand, the collaborator of Lord Durham, the successful 
foe of convict colonization, and the reformer of Englands 
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colonial system was Rintoul’s just reward for loyalty 
aad tenacity of purpose. 

We get our closest glimpse of the true friendship which 
existed between Rintoul, his wife and children, and 
Wakefield from letters which the latter wrote when he 
decided to leave England for New Zealand. On Sep- 
tember 29, 1852, he wrote to Rintoul from his rooms in 


the Ack Iphi — 


“My dear Rintoul,—TI cannot say what a pleasure and comfort 
it would be for me if you could without serious inconvenience, 
which [should loath to occasion, zo with meto Ply mouth.on Monday. 

wing town at 9.45. If not, I must throw over some leave taking 
engagements for Sunday in order then to have some quiet talk 
with you; but I wish to keep them if possible, and what is more, 
my brains will never again in London be in a state for thinking 
properly on the various matters on which I long to have some last 
words W th you. Please tell Mrs. Rintoul, I will call for the things 


on Saturday.” 
To Rintoul’s daughter Henrietta, always his close 
friend, he wrote from Plymouth, on October 8th, 1852 : 


“My dear Henrietta,—-It was so very painful to part, that I said 
Iwould write, but without knowing what there would be to sav, and 
nly from an impulse which suggested procrastination of the 
ternal adieu, You may believe it or n t, but [ assure you that 
the only real sharp pain [ felt in taking leave, was that morning at 
the Adelphi when your tears and your father’s last grasp of the 
hand completely upset me. You cannot imagine how I have 
Jonged that you had both come with us. But [ shall not sav go nl. 


revards to 


bye anv more, it is too hateful. . . . Give mv warmest 

your father, my truest and best friend. whom I can only think of 

with the tenderness which is more due to your sex, and which I 
Meredith 

TOWNSEND was vounger than the 


\ EREDITH 
a Spectator by three vears. 
for twenty vears when its future editor, a youth of seven- 
teen, set out for Calcutta, to take up work under the 
proprictor of a then little-known paper, The Friend of 
India. A vivacious, rather than a high-spirited boy, he 
looked forward to the adventure in front of him as his 
lirst chance of happiness. The son of a widow of strong 
mind and slender purse, he had no knowledge of the world, 
but he He was, indeed, only 
too familiar with bitter poverty, the sort of poverty which 
galled his pride, restricted his desire for learning and 


It had been suceceding 


vas not ignorant of life. 


ven his natural appetite for food. 

Always of slight and delicate physique, he had been 
roughly used in a hard school, by boys who seemed, to his 
in all but the contemptible 

Now 
the old life behind him with £15 in his hitherto empty 


pockets, assured at the end of a three months’ journey, 


sore heart, to be his inferior: 
particular of physical prowess. he was leaving 


of work and a friendly roof over his head. 
Certainly, by his own account, his state of excitement 


during the vovage was v¢ rv great. He was free for the 


first time. Hle talked his till, he played cards, possibly 
he drank a little, anvhow, he dreamed. was bound 
for one of the few historic houses in Indiav for the old 


Dutch Mission House, on the banks of the Itooeli outside 
Calcutta, and he dreamed of his : that 
only the look of the house, 


them, 


irrival sa .ividly, 


when he got there he knew not 


and which, among Was 


but every room iin it, 


allotted to him. This strange experience made an intense 
impression upon the boy. To the end Of his life he never 
disbelieved anything on the mere ground that it was 
unlikely. The wonder of this * comiive true” fired his 
ambition—it seemed a lucky portent—nevertheless, he 


threshold as much out of spirits 


The cards ‘had 


crossed the enchanted 


as he was out of pocket. been against 


him. J1e had lost his first little fortune, a bit of folly 
Which made him for life a very lavish man. Te dare not 
Speak of what to his evangelical cousin and benefactor 
sin. For many months 


would have scemed almost a 


he lived in luxury among rich people without a rupee to 


smile at acknowledging when I think of his more than 


alinost 
manly fairness. 

On the ‘ Minerva,’ en route to New Zealand, he wrote to 
Henrietta : 

“T have a yearning for news from you... . What has hap. 
Give me the last Spectator. Is Jupiter Scapin still 
imperor ? Has the Derby fraud exploded ? How did you get on 
with my sister (Mrs. Torlesse) % and how did she bear the separation 
Does not your father miss his call at the Adelphi ? Has 
Kobert (her brother) been drilled ? Has your mother quite forgiven 
my supposed purpose of making him a colonist ? How is poor 
Lucy ds the fog very thick 7” 

It was to Rintoul that Wakefield wrote on April 16th, 
1853, in a tremendously long letter, an account of his first 
impressions of the colony they had combined to create. 
To Henrietta he wrote on April 19th: “ I often think of 
vour father’s too long continued labours.” He suggested 
that the whole family might go out to New Zealand. This 
friends who had worked together for 
so long never met again. As Wakefield felt within himself 
on that October morning the farewell in the Adelphi was 
a last farewell. When Rintoul did finish his work on the 
Spectator in 1858, only to die later in the same year, 
Wakcficld’s active work was also done. In the declining 
years of both great men nothing could have given them 


pm ned 7 


at last 


was not to be. Th 


more pleasure than the contemplation of the results of 
their long and fruitful partnership, A. J. Harrop, 


Townsend 


bless himself, without the power to buy or to give any- 
thing. By sending the whole of his first instalment of 
salary home he lengthened his penance, swearing again 
and again to himself that as soon as he had ‘** command 
of silver’? he would never count it, and he never did. 
To causes, no generous man ever gave less, but it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that where an individual 
was concerned, he never refused to give, never asked 
payment for a loan, and never made a bargain that was 
not against himself. 

The thirteen years which he spent in India not only 
coloured, but fashioned, Meredith Townsend’s mind. In 
the ordinary sense of the term he was never Easternized. 
The European, he always said, “ cannot merge himself 
in Asia without a sense of degradation—immediately 
followed by its reality.” Nevertheless, he did get some 
almost uneanny sympathy with the Indian mind, which 


cnabled him to see Europeans with their eyes, and which 
was not without powerful effect upon his own mental 
vision, No one valued the Pax Britannica more highly, 


or had a higher opinion of the oflicials who enforced it, 


and not the most conventional of those oflicials felt more 
sure that India, when left to herself, will ** fly in pieces.” 
H[e thought the English experiment in Asia the greatest 
experiment that has ever been tried, but he thought it 
doomed and he believed that he saw why. * The order 
order. 


‘a leaden pr 


we English have ercated is,” he said, 

It did not strike him as strange that the special faculty 
of the white of experience to 
practical purpose, failed to create admiration in the eyes 
of India or that our tendency to judge by results struck 
the brown world as superticial, He doubted himself 
whether morality was the real end of spiritual progress, 
Hic saw 


man. the accumulation 


whether it was really more than a means to it. 
the defect of our justice, its want of dramatic suddenness, 
its obliviousness of reward. He saw what men mean, 
who love Despotism with its eestatic joy to the benevolent 
ruler, and the sense of something akin to worship with 
which it may inspire the multitude who submit. He 
sympathized intensely with the man who would sooner be 


up against a flexible human will, than a judging machine, 
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however perfectly it may function. He went to the root of 
the matter and saw that Christianity does not appeal to 
Indians. He was inclined to believe that in rejecting 


Christ they reject personal mortality, but he said that 
for the Hindoo and the Buddhist, the idea of personal 
immortality contains a threat. 


That the gulf fixed between the two races could be 


bridged by more association he doubted. It is natural, 
he would say satirically, that an Englishman should 
believe that to know him better was to like him better, but 
the notion was possibly mistaken. Reserve and courtesy 
will always be, he thought, the only lingua franca, where 
the barrier of colour forbids complete comprehension. 
Association in office had been suggested in his day. He 
knew of the suggestion, and said its realization must 
hurry on the inevitable end, the shaking off of Western 
Rule. 

Whether Meredith Townsend was right or wrong 
events will show. Judgment 


4 a, 


read women the best companions in the world and hints) 
that that was their highest vocation. 

Never popular, he was much loved by his few intin; 
friends and often aroused a singularly warm fccling jy 


acquaintances. “I do not quite know how best ty 
express what I feel towards old Townsend,” said a young 
man upon one occasion. “I only know him a little 
but I feel for him a little love, rather than a great liking,” 
On the other hand, where his sympathies were not 
touched, as for instance where the Irish as a nation 


were concerned, or where his very limited powers of 


artistic appreciation were in question (music was to 
him a maddening noise), his fancy played him false, 
It was diflicult often to tell (perhaps he did not know 
himself) whether he spoke in fun or earnest. He was 
capable of being really angry in fun and intentionally 
funny in anger. Always a wild talker, he would startle 
strangers by nonsensical denunciations of whole arts and 
nations, too epigranu 











was never his strong point, 
but the power of his imagin- 
ation and the width of his 
sympathies to a very great 
extent made up for the 
defect. It has been said 
that his intuition and R. IL. 
Hutton’s character made the 
Spectator. He could get up 
any subject and seemed to 
have some power of taking in 
a book, which was quicker 
than reading it. His mind 
worked with lightning rapid- 
ity. He could no more tell 
how he came to his con- 
clusions than a calculating- 
boy can tell. Any ignorant 
man could confuse him by 
asking for his evidence, even 
tempt him to invent it. 
Yet, specialists in talking to 
him would declare him com 
pletely familiar with their 
subjects or thank him for a 
light shown by his trenchant 
speech. In private life he 
had a wonderful capacity for 








MEREDITH TOWNSEND 


cally expressed to be readil 
recognized for the nons 
they actually were. 
Whatever Meredith Town- 
send gained or lost in India 
during the thirteen inost 
impressionable years of his 
life he never gained th 
Asiatic serenity. He craved 
by nature for intellectual 
stimulant. Hf[e looked for 
news, for alarms, for deliver- 
Every di Vv was 
packed = with possibilities 
every letter might bring luck. 
The newspaper boy in the 


ances, 


street might have tidings of 
a revolution, every nev 
Member of Parliame! was 


a potential political Messiah. 
His temperament made him 
a superlatively good jour 

ist and an intensely interest- 
ing, though far from soothing 


1 


companion, Happy in his 
home relations, he yet took 
a very sad view of life. Il 




















comprehending a situation, 
specially a sad situation, at 
a glance. Ile got, and deserved, a great deal of 
gratitude for impulsive acts of sympathetic kindness, 
often done to people he hardly knew, helping some 
hard-worked old governess on to her financial fect, 
or imparting self-confidence by an acute expression of 
praise. Ilis attitude towards women was a rather unusual 
one. He considered their sense of honour, especially where 
money was concerned, to be more delicate than that of 
men. ‘ Women always repay a loan, men very seldom,” 
he used to say. From the point of view of intellect on 
the other hand he did them seant justice. “ You cannot 
make a scholar of a woman,” he would say, adding that 
God Almighty had no doubt seen fit to make some of 
them first-rate novelists. Apart from this miraculous 
deviation from type “they have originated nothing.” 
The medical profession he declared very well suited 
them “ because a doctor is only a nurse with science,” 
and a clever woman’s insight into character and tempera- 
ment he regarded as preternatural. In talk, if not in 
print, he was a frenzied opponent of woman's suffrage. 
Politically, he said, “they are children.” We loved, 
however, to talk to them, even of politics, thought well- 


always spoke of any very 
fortunate happening, from a 
good harvest, a great dis- 


covery, or a delightful new book, as “a mitigation of 
human misery.” Te did not believe that God intended 
the world to be happy. Not for one secret second 
did he ever resent the fact. He was truly thankful 
for his creation. That God wanted, should not, to 
use his own expression, have been “ content ” witho 
him, struck him as an ineffable honour. The men 
who reproached their Creator were to him “ the only 
true Atheists.” Like Dr. Johnson, his mental arrogance 
was adjusted by a true humility of soul. He told the 


present writer that all his life he had been haunted 
by the fear of some sudden and unforeseen erisis, in which 
he would behave badly, adding “ But I might do well, who 
am I to limit the power of God.” As he grew older he grew 
more restless, a vivid melancholy increased upon n, 
and his evening years were full of storm and stress. 


At the very last, however, he slipped into peace : 
“From fearful trip 
Comes in the Ship.” 
He had always seen life as a dangerous voyage, withal 
well worth living, or, as he himself would have said, well 
worth suffering, C. TowNnsenD. 
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JOR nearly forty years the Spectator, on its literary 
i side was the mouthpiece of Richard Holt Hutton. 
The fact that the Notes of the Weck were always a joint 
yroduction and that occasionally Hutton wrote a political, 
and Townsend a literary, article merely showed the strange 
jysion of their friendship. It did not confuse the parts 
which the two men had cast for themselves. 

Certainly during his lifetime Richard Hutton was the 
hetter Known of the two editors. Indeed, outside the 
intimate circle of the Spectators triends he often passed 
for sole editor in spite of his frequent assertion that ** the 
hest part was tother fellow’s.” 

Harry Quilter when he 
jescribed the literary editor as 
truth in the friendly 


the 
“a lean elderly lion.’ 
IIe 


withal, 


was art critic to paper 


[There was caricature. was 


long, lean, sinewv, and somewhat 


He frightened 


shagey and 


distinguished. 


Hutton 


thoughts, like his asked, 


that 


talking as readily of immortality as of the excecdingly 


money, hie Fave to him 
naughty dogs who stood to him in the relation of spoilt 
children, he liked to know the men of letters and science 


who stood out in his dav, he G people 


liked to give voung 
the pleasure of secing and hearing them, but for those who 
were then called “ the great ~ he had an 
unfeigned He that 
for a fall, warned them i he 

cnough, and was rather amused than sympatheti 


watched = them 


ae et 
caropped. 


ran after what 


contempt. believed climbers rode 


frankly knew them well 


as he 
brushing off the dust being 


alter 


Born a Unitarian, he began life with the advantage 
d 





great and 


many 





peopl 
He struck 


one p rhaps at first sight as 


fascinated more. 


,man whose standard was a 
little 


out of reach, whose 








and imitations of that prosperous and_ intellectually 
arrogant sect, but he had begun to doubt their dogmatic 
negations several anxious years before his cont ion 
with the Spectitor. As) he 

‘ ipproached mudd] [yf I] 

that rei med of his turian 

upbringing Was i sort Ol 

intellectual detianee, a ten- 


dency to call the public an 




















In talk he was very humorous, a quality he lost with his 
His was the 


humour 


pen in his hand. very best brand of mid- 


Victorian  dinner-table and heine without 


bitterness, satire or scorn, it made little appeal to the 


memory. This generation has to take most of the spoken 


fun of their grandfathers on trust, Hutton used to quote 


with great pleasure a humorous littl speech which he 


suid belonged to another man but which was certainty 


some of them, who remember with jov 


Richard 


men, ** nephews,” 
both the 
Hut tons parties. 


champagne and the company at 


In a manner rather unusual in those days he mixed old 
and young, the starters and the men who had arrived. 
Shyness was unknown to him and except so far as personal 


matters were concerned he was without reserve. [fis 





very typical of his own little jests. “ Destiny itself 
has often been thwarted in the atte ryt to ect me out 
to dinner.” But whoever said it, so far as Hutton was 
concerned if was a joke only for he loved his fellow 
creatures and liked his dinner. There are still old 


morance not less than whose ass, and to take at all times 
knowledge raised him a little his own line in matters of 
ibove his fellows, but un- thought. His judvinents of 
like most alarming men he people, his literary opinions, 
created no resentment; in- his fiery espousal of the cause 
deed, in many of the faint- of the North, and his com- 
warted, who were never at ple te dre i with Mr. Glad 
hme in his company, he ston Home Rales all 
roused a quite fervent res- DC! ss to thi puralits 
pect. Needless to say that Wi Hutton w: iL bo 
nny men beside Meredith the [ rsitics were closed to 
Townsend loved him entirely cousctontious Unitari incl 
while most women could not «¢ gone to Oxtord, hi initel- 
se what there was to be lectual Wd spiritual careet 
afraid of. With the young ol probably hi ot been 
men who came to the oflice CNACTIN what it \ \s 
he was at his kindest. Com- things we it was p WD 
ing of a large famuly he had a Inevitable it criticism: should 
great many young relations bisa Y the channel into 
who constantly ran in’ and which | literary gifts 1 

out of No. 1 Wellington ‘9 a nite) creative work 
Strect and an old and r which was it him to do he 
privileged clerk used to R. H. HUT TON neve!) did, and thie oby LOUS 
describe any young = man al of his spiritual pilgrimage 
found waiting for Richard iY li r rea hed. 

Hutton as “one of the nephews I think, Sir.” Besides his literary essays he wrote several small 


7 
hooks, notably short biographies lite of 


Scott, ry | litt ol 


two very 
Cardinal Newman 


The latter, writ 


contains 


lirst 


none of his bes! 


work. ten only a few vears 


his death, is full of interesting pages, but they are 


before 


hid as it were behind his hero 


lara ly quoted pages. — if 


amd when he appears, what he iWs is indeterminate, 
and gives an impression of mental distress. 

Most of ITutton’s literar\ eriticismis conecrmea his 
contemporaries, or at least those who had died in his 
lifetime and their cataclysmic change of literary fortune 
he could not. of course, foresee. Yet his judgments have 


something of prophetic light and even if the verdict of 


time prove some of them erroneous, they reflect so clearly 
an original mind and are so interestingly expressed that 
they will always make part of the history of eriticism. 
the 
essays we cannot do more here than indicate their quality. 
What he says of the 


mentality, of the fact that he is a 


Preserved at leneth in two short volumes of his 


* piercing ~ nature of Browning's 
* ventriloquist ” of 
renius rather than a dramatist, cannot, we think, be ignored 


‘ 
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when the final summing up comes. He made no mistake 
about George Eliot’s power to preach her readers to sleep, 
as well as to give them ears to hear the marvellous 
narrative of common life. He saw that Tennyson's 
power of thought came short of his poctic gifts, that 
Shelley's intellect and imagination were without “ grip,” 
however perfectly his inspired melody, expressed the pangs 
of his insatiable heart and mind. Of musie as an art 
Richard Hutton knew nothing, but his delight in the 
metrical beauty of words, in what he called * the inborn 
music which beats a natural accompaniment to the 
creative toil of the imagination,’ was intense. Occasionally 
both diffuse and careless, at his best his own style added 
to the value of his matter. In his essay on Wordsworth 
which ends thus “in his poems there will ever be a 
spring of something even fresher than poetic life—a 
pure deep well of solitary joy ” he reaches his height so 
far as mere writing is concerned. 

In Richard Hutton’s day religious men of all shades 
of opinion were obsessed by the importance of what was 
called the higher criticism of the Bible. They were 
ready to stake their souls upon a date, an authorship, 
an interpolation. He himself was deeply interested 
but not carried away by the furore. “He can afford 
to dispense with a minute history of His life who has 
power to turn every human conscience into a new witness 
to His truth,” he wrote. 

Again, he saw that it was not in the direction of science 
that men must look, were already stealthily looking, for 
the great cnemy of Christianity. ‘* The secret panic 


’ 
—s 
which besets the faith of England,” he wrote, “is thas 
theology might be absorbed into a department ot | 
psychology.” That this form of doubt would go {ay 
foresaw, and boldly warned his readers that disbelief 
cannot empty Heaven—even to harbour such a r is 


he said, of the nature of Atheism. 

No one attempting to make a sketch of Richard Hutton 
can do more than sketch his mind. His life was uw ful 
as outward things go. He wanted, as in thos 


3 


days people did want, a pleasant home with boo! 
kind friends, and love, not forgetting the love ot mals. 


All these things he had during most of his yea His 
adventures were his sorrows, his spiritual provresses, 
and the ups and downs of * The Paper.” Greatest one 
his sorrows was the well-nigh unbearable grief of watching 
mental decay. For eight long vears his wife ret d in 
his home without her mind, the object of his most loving 
solicitude. He had no children, but his cour was 


supported by the devotion of a niece, a daught 
the spirit, without whom he could hardly have cidured 


the sadness of his home. At the time of Ne in’s 
death he wrote, “I cannot adopt for myself his later 
conception of the Church of Christ, hardly even that carlier 
conception which led so inevitably to the later.” Truly 
a naive sentence. Whatever its significance, during his 


last sad years he attended a Roman Catholic Church 
and heard Mass with unfailing regularity —He had come 
a long way from his first religious position, resting at more 
than one turn of the road. He died at his last place of halt, 
the topmost heights of the Anglican Church, C. T, 


J. St. Loe Strachey 


T is not easy for a sen to estimate the achievement of 

his father. Nor should I wish to attempt it. But 

it is necessary that in this Centenary number of the 

Spectator, which he just did not live to see published, 

something should be written about the man who, in a 
sense, was the Spectator for so many years. 

My father used to be fond of quoting Gocthe’s division 
of humanity into “ puppets” and “ natures.” Ninety- 
five per cent. of men were puppets, being guided and 
controlled in their every thought and action by the press 
of circumstances around them: beings who moved along 
the fore-ordained track of their destiny. But the 
“natures” were rare creatures who had in them some- 
thing strange, strong, spicy and individual: creatures 
who would not and could not fit into the groove of things, 
who had to be entirely and always themselves; who 
strove to be the prime-movers, not mercly the cogs and 
pulleys of the machine of Life. 

My father was certainly a “ nature.” I have never, I 
think, met anyone who preserved an individualism, so 
wholely unmodified and unqualified by contact with the 
outside world. Naturally, such an absence of adaptation 
had its penalties as well as its advantages. My 
father felt, I know, that it was this characteristic which 
had made an active political career (which he often 
regretted having missed) impossible for him. His reaction 
to every new situation was so quick, fresh, and spontaneous 
that he could never abide the dull and hea, v caution, the 
safe ambiguity, the intellectual “ wait and see’ which 
are essential to the practising politician. 

But if his exuberant individualism was fatal to his 
political prospects, it was precisely this that made him a 
unique and very great editor. Was there ever a man more 
quick and eager to say exactly what he thought about 
anything in the world than my father? And this, I take 
it, was a supreme quality in an editor of a journal of 
opinion such as the Spectator. For this quality—and in 


the ultimate analysis this quality almost alone what 
the educated public demands from a journal such: «as the 
Spectator. Almost every week my father would outrage 
the most cherished opinions of at least one section of his 
readers. Each one of his leading articles was enouh to 
ruin a politician. But it did not matter. The reader 
had not paid his sixpence for the Spectator in order to 
have his own views confirmed, but “* to see what Strachey 
was thinking” about so and so. And he knew that 


when he opened the paper he would find what h« cht, 
clearly and often very forcibly expressed, with never an 
issue shirked or a point missed. Moreover, he had the 
absolute assurance that the views he read were, at any 
rate, the absolutely sincere, absolutely independent 
opinion of one man: that no interest or influenc the 
world had so much as breathed upon them. They iight 
be right, or they might be wrong (very likely the reader 
thought them utterly wrong); but there they were for 
what they were worth. It was his publie’s unshakable 
confidence in his sincerity which was, I believe, the 


whole basis of my father’s success as a journalist. For 
this his readers were very ready to forgive eccentricities 
and even rapid changes of party allegiances. 

In the Spectator my father had no pose; he had none 
of the shallow * shrewdness” of the trained publicist 
who adopts a peculiar attitude before his public and 
maintains it in the hope of making himself into “a 
character.” He had none of the tricks of his trade. I 
really did just say what he thought. 

The evolution of my father’s political opinions was a very 
curious one. It seems as if during his whole life two 
principles, the one conservative, the other innovating, 
contended for the mastery of his spirit. The actual 
course of his political allegiance indicates that first one 
and then the other of these influences dominated him, tor 
he was first liberal, then conservative, then liberal again, 
then conservative, and finally liberal. (It is certainly 
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necessary to write the 


really either “ 
party sense of the word. 


man ; 
of Commons would have been 


a Conservative ”’ 


words 


’ jmaginable, and if he had ever entered the House 
htmare to his Whips.) what it considered the Socialisti 


ail 


** conservative ” 
‘heral ’? witk all lett ’ arcely ever was he 
*Jiberal ’’ with sma etters, for scarcely ever was he 
‘“*a Liberal’ in the «¢ 
He was surely the worst “ party of 


or 


and Bastiat, that government int 
| 


c.) was almost 
tariffs. 
Thus the 


rference 
y social legislation, Trade Boards, pensions, 


as pernicious as interfercuce by m« 


1 


of all kinds (whether 
insurances, 


ans 


nse opposition to 
tendencics of the 



































As readers of his autobiography remember, he was Asquith adm ration. One of my memories of child- 
very “ Left wing” in boyhood. As a boy in Somerset hood is of the day on which the Old Age P ymns Act 
he sympathized strongly with tl cultural labourers, was passed. Tor us \ id f fami mou g. 
who were then, curiously cnou: perhaps the most I was not, so far as I can ret ber, pt the 
ladical class in the communit' read the newspaper least to wonder why the fact t old 1 and 
of their leader, Joseph Arch, and he would certainly have women were going to receive a few cy was 
called himself a Radical. At t ersity, however, such a catastrophic disaster. B j t1 r 
he fell very strongly under th ence of orthodox — really thought that wen 
Political Economy. The doctrine Free Trade in its outraved and that nati decay now s his 
very widest sense; the doctrine of Free Exchange, of w verv chat risti mv f ‘ » publie 
economic laissez-faire, took a strong hold upon him, and affairs Iie was one of tl V 1 I who 
he reassumed the broad, but mild, liberalism of his family. really took them to heart it 
This pe riod = lasted until lil ! - 
the nineteenth century was ij " 
irawing to a close and his writ oan Ly 
period of power in the weeks and m s and with 
edit rial chair of the Spec- 1 } il ¢ yn and 
fator Was approaching. n tv that t Old Age 
Then upon the issue of Pen s Act was a perni- 
Hom Rule he swung sharply cious thing and when, in 
over to conservatism. Lut, rite of his « rt it was 
unlike Mr. Joseph Chamber- 1, he really felt that 
lain, who went through at . thing disastrous had 
the same time so comparable hapy 1, He had none of 
a political evolution, his the ordinary politician’s easy 
Unionism, his detestation of eynicisms—th politi ian’s 
Home Rule or any measure capacity to regard the out- 
of Irish independence, did come of such contests as 
not modify his Free Trade of little real interest ) long 
faith in the slightest. With as he can feel that in the 
these two attitudes cstab- battle he has gained personal 
lished, my father’s political disti mn by his prowess. 
outlook, at any rate for the Ai I fore which 
important part of his life, moved my father towards 
was fixed; and fixed, as Rieht during this period 
he often regretfully ex- is lis growing | fina 
plain d to me, in the most comune ir and his « vic- 
unfortunate way conc ivable tion that the onl way to 
for his own political fortunes. = meet tl ituation was by 
The two things he cared most ; = nse naval and military 
abou in politics, namely J. ST. LOE STRACHEY preparations. To anvone 
Free Trade and the Union, vho knew my father in the 
were championed — respee- last few vears of his life this 
tively by opposite parties. Thus he could join neither side to his character will seem very sirange; but 


I 
of the two great partics in the 
On the whole, however, I think 


nation, nor whole- 


ly oppose ¢ ither. 
to say that he 


moved steadily towards * the 
luring the suececding two decades. It is true 
that his Free Trade convictions remained as strong as 


il that he had a great break back towards liberalism 
| that 


In 1906. Perhaps many people have forgotten 


etator a initely advised its 


1906 clection the S; 
readers to vote Liberal. This was no doubt the boldest 


and most dramatic political move which father 


1 


ever nmoiaae. 


my 


But when the 


Libe rals ] Te come in and began to move 
Left 


fathers spir re: 


and the 


im social matters, the conservative 
itself with 


in violent 


my ISSé rted 


l 
redoubled foree. Spect lor was soon 


opposition to the Liberal Government. At this time my 
lath) ‘s Free Trade Oplhion mad him, I think, all the 
more conservative, For it was part of the Free Frade 
doctrine, as he had imbibed it from Sir Louis Mallet 


through the medium of | life-long friend, the present 
Sir Bernard Mallet, and the worl.s of the French e« onomist, 


un he acted from a sense 


there is no doubt that here ag 
he flung him- 


of de ep conviction. When the War cam 

self into its prosecution with tremendous vigour. I 
think that his whole consciousness was deveted to the 
task of fighting the War. For him it was necessary to 


believe that the Allies were 100 per it. perfect 
Central Powers 100 per cent. evil. It wa 
the i 
which brought on the very grav ij] 
he repelled it at its first onset in 1916, shortened his life 


, and the 
S undoubtedly 
intense activities and anxictics of the War period 
iess Which, though 


by manv vears. 


jut perhaps the most surprisin 


¢ change of all in his 
| to come After the War, 
1 
i 


hdrawing active 
1 


political evolution was sti 


Vv wit from 


and when he was gradual 
participation in the Spectator, the old liberal tendencies, 
the innovating, adventurous, and eager elements in his 


spirit, Which had been so active in his youth, but had lain 
dormant for long vears, S¢ emed to reawaken. It was not, 
indeed, that he changed his politics in the sense of leaving 
He rather stepped back 


Always indepen- 


one party or joining another. 


from and out of the political contest, 
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dent, he became positively aloof from, although never 
uninterested in, the day to day issues. This relicf of 
tension, as it were, seemed to allow a great efflorescence 
of his spirit; growing leisure, although conditioned by 
a growing physical fatigue, allowed him to harvest in the 
form of a series of books beginning with his autobiography 
and including his historical novel, The Madonna of the 
Barricades, the finest fruits of his nature. Personally, 
I have always liked best of his books the discursive 
volume which he called The River of Life, written in diary 
form, although I believe that it was less successful than 
the autobiography or the novel. But in these three books 


The “Spectator” in the 


M* connexion with the Spectator began in May, 
a 1884, as the result of the acceptance of an article 
which had been rejected at least half-a-dozen times 
elsewhere. I had just left Manchester for London, 
and, on the strength of this weleome and unexpected 
success, obtained an introduction to the Editors from my 
brother Alfred, who had occasionally contributed verse— 
including “ Father O'Flynn ’—to the Spectator, pre- 
sented myself at Wellington Street and was received 
with the utmost kindness by Hutton and Townsend. 

The old house, now pulled down, stood at the corner 
of the west side of Wellington Street, just before it 
broadens into Lancaster Place. It was a small London 
residential house, not intended originally to be an office, 
yet in Rintoul’s days the paper was printed on the 
premises and Rintoul and his family lived there. It 
must have been an uncommonly tight fit! The back 
room on the second floor was used in the ‘eighties as 
a bedroom by Hutton on Friday aight when the 
paper went to press. It was in the front room of the 
same floor that I first saw the two remarkable men 
who had already been associated as joint Editors and 
co-proprictors for some twenty-three years. They were 
unlike in manner, speech, and appearance. Hutton was 
bearded and somewhat Socratic in countenance. He 
could be gruff and brusque, but I always found him 
extraordinarily kind, and, as Townsend said of him, 
there was always a caress in his letters. He also had 
what some people were disinclined to give him credit 
for—a keen sense of the ludicrous. For example, 
Hutton wrote, when Artemus Ward gave his famous 
lecture on the occasion of his visit to London in 
1866, by far the best analysis of the peculiar quality of 
his humour, now neglected and forgotten in _ his 
own country, where professors sniff at Artemus for 
his crude jocularity and lament Lincoln’s admiration 
of his papers as a sign of weakness. 

For all his deep seriousness Hutton was neither a 
prig nor a prude. How often have I heard him say of 
someone who had irritated him, “‘He be d—d,” 
quoting from Walter Seott, one of his heroes. His 
industry and journalistic achievement were wonderful 
in view of his physical drawbacks, for he could only 
see out of one eye, and had to hold book or paper right 
up to it, his eye laboriously travelling along each line 
to the end and then going back to the next. Yet he 
did all his writing himself, and never dictated anything. 
His handwriting was small, delicate, and not too legibles 
while Townsend wrote in a large rolling schoolboy hand 
which he had deliberately adopted at the suggestion of 
his old chief, John Clark Marshman—the founder and 
first editor of the Friend of India, which Townsend 
edited from 1852 to 1859~—when the printers had com- 
plained of the difficulty of deciphering his seript. 

The amount of work which Hutton and Townsend 


ee _) 


are preserved permanently the final evolution of his spirit 
as it exhibited itself in this last period. One may s¢¢ 
in them how mellow and how tender that spirit was. For 
now all the delicacy of his nature, which in a life not 
without struggle, had of necessity been held in check, 
could come to the front. It was now that he showed 
receptiveness to the ideas and discoveries of the new age 
which won him much gratitude from a younger generation 
of writers and politicians. Thus a life which had beey 
spent in the very thick of the most embittered controver. 
sies of his time closed in an atmosphere of deep and true 
harmony. Joun Srraciizy, 


"Eighties and ’Nineties 


did for the paper left little time for social relaxation, 
But Hutton, besides being an active member of the 


famous Metaphysical Society, used to entertain his 
friends, generally at the Devonshire Club. Townsend, 
on the other hand, belonged to no club, and did 
not go out into society, but liked seeing his friends 


at his house in Harley Street on Monday alter. 
noons. He resembled Hutton in his generous readiness 
to recognize new-comers and encourage aspirants. I 
remember being at once flattered and alarmed by his 
saying to me at our first interview that he hoped I 
would be useful in “ lightening the incorrigible scrious- 
ness of the Spectator.” Whether I was successful or not 
I cannot tell; but some twenty years later, when I 


was attached to the staffs of both the Spectaiur and 
Punch, a writer in another weekly, alluding to this 
dual allegiance, was moved to remark that it ex ained 
why Punch was so dull and the Spectator so futile. The 
Spectator had its limitations; it carried some * pas- 
sengers,’ of whom I was one; but to call Hutton and 
Townsend futile was like speaking disrespectfully of the 


Equator. They were delightful to work for, and never 
failed to acknowledge what they considered worthy of 


aise—sometimes, as I have known, in the tangibk 
} ’ ? > 
form of paying double for an article which specially 


pleased them. The organization of the oflice was 
somewhat casual in those days. Favoured contrilutors 
went to the office on Tuesdays and looked round 
for a book to review. It was thus that while still a 
raw apprentice I discovered a small paper-bound volume 
with the title Soldiers Three, was allowed to carry it off, 
and wrote the first notice of R. K.’s work that appcared 
in the Spectater. 

The long association of Hutton and Townsend was 
unclouded, Only once in the whole of their thirty-six 
years’ partnership did they ever have a serious difference, 
and then, as Townsend told me, it was amicably scttled 
by reference to their common friend, Walter Bagchot. 
Townsend admired his colleague’ greatly, and _ his 
admiration was sometimes expressed with characteristic 


fervour. I once told him of my _ having witnessed 
Hutton’s narrow escape from being run over in the 
Mall, whereon he remarked: ‘ Hutton is as bli! as 
a bat, but he has the courage of forty bloodhounds !” 
Townsend combined numerical precision with extrave- 
gance, as when I once heard him say “ There are forty- 


three people who I wish were dead,” though I cannot 
imagine his wanting to kill anything larger than a wasp, 


He invariably wrote with authority, and not as the 
scribes; he discarded qualifications and reserves ;_ his 
sweeping generalizations and predictions were not always 


sound, but when he made a hit it was a palpable onc. 
His method of writing was curious. When he sat down 
to write an article, it flowed from his pen. He get rally 
allowed himself just two hours, and did not resent 
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being interrupted, but could take up the thread of his 
argument without any loss of continuity. The articles 
written by the two men were generally recognizable 
py their subject and style. Neither of them indulged 
in tricks or mannerisms, though there were certain 
words, such as 
specially addicted. I 
greater journalist, but that Hutton was the deeper 
thinker and finer literary critic. But it 
happened that, whether from unconscious imitation or 
long association, one found it hard to be certain of the 
quthorship Ifutton 
or vice versa. 

Amongst other contributors whom I came across in 


which Townsend was 


that he was the 


* dreamy,’ to 


should say 


sometimes 


whether Townsend was writing like 


the ‘eighties were John Dennis, the son of the author 
of The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, and Daniel 
Lathbury, the editor of the Guardian in its palmy days, 
who for many years was a regular leader writer for 
the Spectator and the Economist, a staunch Churchman 
and a man who combined—what is rare in journalists — 
real saintliness of character with a strong sense of 
humour. Later on I came to know Talbot Baines, who 
had been editor of the Leeds Mercury, and was, until 
he became secretary of the National Society, a frequent 
and well-equipped writer on economics. I always 
think of him in connexion with a remark I once heard 
him make about Lord Shaftesbury, the great philan- 
thropist: “If there is a Seventh Heaven, Lord 
Shaftesbury is there.’ And those who knew and loved 
Talbot Baines will, I think, be ready to say that he, too, 
earned his place in that inner circle reserved for holy 
and humble men of In the ‘eighties Herman 
Merivale the younger, best remembered by his Faucit 
of Balliol, one of the best novels of Oxford life, wrote 
freguently on the drama. At Balliol he had been a 
contemporary of Swinburne, who himself had been a 


contributor, both in prose and verse, to the Spectator in the 


heart. 


‘seventies, an association which, in view of the reception of 
Poeins and Ballads, certainly acquits the Editors of any 
prudish intolerance. Another distinguished writer, of very 
different aims, who for a while contributed a“ Commentary 
from an Rasy Chair” to the Spectator, was Mrs. Oliphant, 
for whose genius, and especially for The Beleaguered City, 
Townsend had the highest admiration. It was in the 
eighties, again, that Mr. D. S. MacColl was for a while 
art critic before he migrated to the Saturday Review. 
Other valued staff writers in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties 
whom I counted as friends as well as colleagues besides 
Alfred J. Chureh and 
Church was for 
* Current 


St. Loe Strachey were the Rev. 
c. de 


charve of the 


Cornish. Mr. many years in 


department of Literature,” 
which contained short notices of books not of the first 
importance. He dealt with a large number every week, 
but his brief reviews were not bald summiaries; he was 
a sound and sagacious critic. The numerous works in 
Which he popularized the classics are well known, and 
I was recently delighted to read the testimony of ur. 


Reminiscences of the “Spectator” 


A» the luistory of the Spectato has been written in a 
i book, and the work of its editors has been appraised 
in this number by other writers, I propose simply to 
throw a point of light here and there upon the scene as 
1 recall it. 

{ jind that I wrote my first leading article for the 
Speetato in 1903. Between that date and 1907 I wrote 
occasional k 
bevinning of 1907 I became a 


staff. Tt was at the suggestion of my friend Mr. C. LL. 


‘ading articles and book reviews. and at the 


regular imenmber of the 


Sclloc to their stimulating influence. 
value to the fact 


They owed their 
that he united to fine scholarship 
simple but graceful narrative. He had also 
I still remember his 
admirable translation of the famous lines of Claudian 
on Stilicho’s victory at Poilentia —a revival of Roman 


soldiership as Claudian himself was a revival of Roman 


a gift of 


a happy knack for verse, and 


p et r\ 





* Here mighty Stilicho the Goths o’erthrew, 

And valiant Marius here the Cirobri i 

Both buried lie beneath Pollentia’s plain, 

No more, O foolish world, the Roman voke disdain.” 


All scholars should be thankful to Mr. Church for his 
version of a passage in which * Silver Latin ” 
of the golden age in that 


recaptures 
for a moment the majesty 
splendid line Discite vesanae Romam non temnere Zentes. 
C. J. Cornish wrote regularly for many vears on natural 
pastimes, and country life with unfailing 


later 
Editor, I endeavoured to secure 


history, sport, 
vivacity and accurate observation. In vears, 


wien I was Assistant 
WwW. H, 


excused 


occasional contributor, but he 
that he could 
write to order, and added, with charming generosity, 
that the Spectatoi 
when it had already got so admirable a writer on nature 
staff. 


death was a erievous loss, but we 


Hudson as an 


himself on the ground never 


had really no need of his services 


as Cornish on its regular Cornish’s premature 
were most fortunate 
in securing as his successor another versatile and accom- 
Eric Parker. I like to think that I 
may have possibly helped to influence Strachev’s choice 
by the review which I wrote in 1901 of The Sinner and 
the Problem the first of the many volumes that 


come from the pen of one to whom lovers of the country 


plished writer in 


have 
and sport and all Etonians have such good reason to 
be grateful. 

I have Hutton and 


quickness in recognizing and encouraging voung writers, 


spoken above of Townsend's 


It was this mixture of flair and gencrosity which led them, 
very soon after his leaving Balliol, to enlist St. Loe 
Strachey as a contributor, and to detect in him those 
remarkable qualities which justified their offering him, 
while stili a voung man, a position with prospects of 
partnership which induced him to leave the Bar. I 
had met Strachey in my last Oxford at the 


house of Henry Nettleship, a good man as well as a 


vear at 


great scholar, to whom I owed my first appointment ; 
the acquaintance was rene wed in the middle ‘eighties, 
when I assisted him in editing the Liberal Unionist, 
the monthly official organ of the newly formed party, 
and this association led to his offering me the post of 
Assistant Editor of the Spectator in 1899, when he had 


It had 


to work for his predecessors ; 


become principal Editor after THutton’s death. 
been a great privileg 
and I was not less fortunate in being associated, on 
intimate terms, with so considerate and 


even more 


appreciative a chief as their successor, 


Office 


Graves that I was invited by Mr. St. Loe Strachey to 
succeed Mr. John Buchan. Mr. Buchan had decided, L 
was told, to give less time to writing and more to the law. 
As to Mr. Buchan’s intentions IT may 
informed, or perhaps Mr. Buchan really did believe that 


have been nlus- 


he was going to write less, not knowing how much of a 


writer he was and always must be. It was not very long 
before IT heard without surprise that he was writing more 
than ever as well as following the law, engaging in a 


publishing business and nursing a constituency. How 
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he did it all and contrived, whenever I met him, to 
have an air of leisure and time to converse was a mystery 
which I have not solved. I sometimes suspected that 
he worked in his sleep. He explained a small part of the 
mystery to me once by saying that since he had been a 
child he had always amused himself by telling himself 
stories. ‘“‘ You see that isn’t work. And as for writing 
out the stories I find the manual labour of moving a pen 
over paper rather restful.” He is much to be envied, 
for most writers who have outgrown the grand passion 
of “commencing author” when they are faced by the 
necessity of filling empty sheets of paper feel, as Mr. 
H. W. Nevinson once remarked to me, like a mandrake 
which shricks when pulled up by the roots. Let me 
add that whenever we wanted Mr. Buchan to write an 
article or review a book for the Spectator he had time 
to do it. With these few words I salute my brilliant 
and baffling predecessor and pass on. 

Merepitu TowNsenp. 

In the four years, during which I was a casual contribu- 
tor, Imet Mr. Townsend frequently. He was then using a 
room on the second floor, having with stubborn mag- 
nanimity refused to remain in the Editor’s room below, 
as Strachey on becoming Editor had invited him to do. 
I shall never forget my first conversation with Townsend 
because he seemed to have imported into a dim London 
room something exotic. This was particularly strange, 
as it was many years since he had been in India. During 
our unimportant opening remarks he complained that the 
light from the windows did not fall conveniently on his 
table, and that he could not see to write as well as he 
could wish. I said, ““ Why not put your table near the 
window?” “No!” he said decisively. “* Then I should 
have my back to the door. And somebody might come 
in!” This suggestion of still living in a land where a 
thug or some similarly undesirable person might come in 
unobserved by anyone who had not command of the 
entrance delighted me. 

Townsend was one of the most vigorous and positive 
writers I have ever known. His imagery ran more to 
metaphor than to simile because his mind always 
took the shortest possible cut to his meaning. Besides, 
metaphor is the keenest of all the writer’s weapons, and 
only the man whose imagination is highly charged, quick 
and, so to speak, muscular, can wicld it successfully. 
Townsend was almost incapable of reservations. To him 
a thing was or was not. It was black or white. He did 
not deal in greys. “ Strachey,” I remember him saying 
once, “ men are tigers in trousers.” I have often wished 
that I had been his pupil on closer terms than I ever was. 
Ile encouraged rather than criticized. His criticism of 
my work—for criticism there necessarily was—was con- 
veyed in pleasing suggestions for developing a subject 
of which, he gave me to understand, I had rightly appre- 
hended the importance. I always went away gratified, 
A Prervapinc Trapirion. 

What struck me chiefly about the Spectator when I 
settled down in the oflice was a pervading tradition which 
could almost be felt. It was impossible to understand 
how this tradition had been sustained by totally dissimilar 
editors, and yet there it was. Strachey always spoke 
of the writings of Hutton and Townsend with reverence, 
and he never questioned their wisdom in regard to the 
form of the paper, the class of subjects which should be 
dealt with, the style in which the paper should be written 
and its general outlook upon life. To all outward appear- 
ances the Spectator continued as it had been under them. 
Yet Strachey was as unlike Hutton and Townsend as 
they had been unlike one another. It had been a miracle 
that the philosophizing Hutton, with his cloudy sentences, 


ee 


and the terse and energetic Townsend could have sun 
themselves so deeply in the paper that so far as temper op 
habit of mind went it was impossible to say when Towns. 
end was away or when Hutton was away. The miracle 
in a way continued under Strachey. He was move ey. 
cited by domestic politics than either of his predecessors 
had been, but that was all. He was a moderate by coy. 
viction but not always moderate in expression. Whey 
his readers were startled, the fact would be revealed hy 
a heavy budget of protests through the post. Strachey 
was never dismayed. He always had the complete 
courage of his convictions. And then he would add 


consolingly, “ After all I've often noticed that we're doing 
‘s ° 

best when we’re in hot water.” 
He attached the greatest importance to the notes on 


the first three pages of the paper. They must be a real 
chronicle of the week. He said that an intelligent chron- 
icle which missed no subject of first-rate importance was 
a perfect boon for the busy reader who had perhaps 
missed several days’ news. The Spectator ought, wnfail- 
ingly, to bring him up to date. Strachey had no 
sympathy with the idea of writing a note as though it 
were an essay, however well it might be done from | 


lat 
point of view. “ Begin every note,” he said, ** quite 
unambitiously as though you were writing down a 
bare statement of facts. If you have any commicut to 
make, of course, make it, and it will fall into its place 
naturally. But don’t write only for the coment.” 
Although he frowned upon any aitempt to con/use the 
“* News of the Week” with the leading articles, his ecneral 
conception of the paper was that it must be a paper ol 
comment. He aimed with great success himself at com- 
menting upon current events in an easy conversational 
manner behind which the man of taste and wide reading 
was always perceptible. He was never tired of quoting 
what Hutton had once said that the Spectator should be 
“like the talk of a clever man at his club.” 
Tue Fuxcrion or A Weekty NewspParer. 

It never occurred to him to enter into any kind of 
competition with the daily Press. His implicit theory 
was that a weekly newspaper had a function of its own 


} 
l 
' 
! 


and appealed to a public of its own. For this purpose 
it was necessary to have a thinking and writing permanent 
staff, small (there were only three of us), and carefully 
chosen, on whom the main responsibility of the work 
would rest. Those who wrote the leading articles were 
also as a rule the reviewers of the chief political books. 


The reviews in the latter half of the paper carricd on 
the teaching—or preaching, as some (including St eV 
himself) would say—of the articles in’ the first hall, 
and very often it must be said, provided a con- 
venient spill-over of reflections for which there had 
not been room clsewhere. The general effect 3 a 
noticeable unity and continuity. If there was rep: tition 
Strachey was always prepared to justify it. ~ Well, 
Cobden said that the only way to get an idea into the 


heads of the British public was to say it a hundred times 
in different words.” On the evening before the Spectator 
went to press he would read the proofs from bevinning 


to end, adjusting many statements to the fine shades ot 
his own opinion. Thus, a single touch was upon the 


whole paper. No reader was ever in doubt what the 
Spectator wanted. He might agree or disagree, but he 
could) not ignore.  Strachey’s daemonic force and 
resourcefulness were extraordinary. 

The members of the staff had to be sufficiently versed 
with a wide range of subjects to be able to choose the 
right reviewer for any particular book. When Strachey 
was in the office he took a particular pleasure in choosing 
the reviewers himsclf, but when he was away he tru ted 
to the judgment of his colleagues, in this as in all other 
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matters, with a light-hearted confidence which I have 
never scen matched. This was only a particular facet 
of his multiple optimism. 

He was never sympathetic to thie 
in some distinguished outsider to do a bit of thinking 
for the Spectator. The Spectator had to think for itself 
and abide by the results. To his mind machine ry and 
organization, as such, could never be substituted for 
personal force. Truth to tell, our apparatus in the 
way of a library was quite inadequate. We depended 
much on the London Library. Strachey white 
heat out of the 
well-stored memory. The result was sometimes highly 
* Impressionistic,” but 
altered his style, except where it was necessary to join 


notion of calling 


wrote at 


abundance of his convictions and a 


for his proof-reade rs to have 
the flats and suppress a too evident riot of mixed meta- 
phors, would have been worse than a crime.. It would 
have been blunderingly to try to alter the man himself. 

Every old reader of the Spectator will remember many 
of Strachey’s characteristic campaigns. Let me mention 
only his prolonged denunciation of Protection, followed 
by the Free Trade triumph of 1906, which he had predicted 
and worked for; and, again, his invaluable exposure 
of the mistake of the British Government of the day in 
doing a most disadvantageous deal with Germany over 
the Bagdad railway. He seldom wrote an article without 
quoting some poct. If I were to tabulate the poets in 
order of their usefulness to him I should find Pope and 
Dryden at the head of the list. When he quoted poctry 
in conversation, as he did at every turn, he would alter 
his voice to a kind of declamatory whisper. take a firm 
and throw up his head. He always conducted 
himself before great poetry as though it were a mystic 


stand 
rite which must be approached with reverence — with 
delight indeed. but humility. He 
wonderfully good talker and he had the gift, not always 


2 ] 
also with was a 


allicd with good talking, of listening. This was particu- 
lily pleasing in him as he humorously confessed his 
manner of writing to be pontifical. He had the art of 
drawing people out and attending to the most common- 
place opinion as though it contained some new revelation 
of truth. 

W. T. Arnowp. 

I inust now mention a matter which most people seem 
to have forgotten—Strachey’s introduction to the paper 
of * Vigilans sed Aequus,” late Mr. W. T. 
Arnold, the author of Roman Provincial Administration. 
Several years before the War, Arnold, a devout Liberal 


who was the 


in polities, traced for the readers of the Spectator the 
distorted arrogant Imperial 
He drew a picture of the intellect 


terrible growth of a and 
spirit in Germany. 
of «a nation being carefully drilled by 
teachers in the pay of the State to brutalize the philosophy 
of Fichte and Hegel. And God 


because they stood for Germanic culture against the 


professors and 


would be on their side 


hordes who were not enlightened and were not 
entrusted with Arnold 


horrified ; but he never tore his passion to tatters: he 


outer 


any such divine mission ! Was 


allowed his damning array of facts, the result of his 
to speak for themselves. I 
have seldom read anything more impressive. From the 
time that those articles appeared I felt that there was little 


indefat igable researches, 


chance indeed of preventing Germany from going to war, 
Mr. C. L. Graves. 

Strachey never made a happier choice than when he 
asked Mr. C. Iiditor 
in 1899. Five years before he became a regular member 
of the Spectator staff Mr. Graves had tickled the fancy 


L. Graves to beeome his Assistant 


of all whose taste comprehended polities and scholarship 
by his humorous verses The Hawarden Horace. 1 must 


not stray to the other writings of this well-known member 


of the staff of Punch, but will write of him only as a 
colleague in the Spectator oflice. I never knew anyone 
who had a greater flair for making the best selection of 


His mind Whos Who of 


about cv e rybody who had cyvel cecomplished anything. 


reviewers. was a information 


He did not himself often write political articles. but 
spent a large part of his time in considering the con 
tributions of outsiders and Letters to the Editor, and in 
interviewing visitors. One of his particular fields of 
work was the reviewing of novels, which he did with a 


Ih developed thre 
theory that as enough attention was al 
best 

Spectator to encourage the less 


Mi rr ly to Sal \ 


his st mndard it} 


method all his own. highly humane 


WW vs paid else where 


to the work of thi known novelists. there was an 


opportunity for the 
experienced and the vounger. this perhaps 


suggests that he let down order to be 


kind. But 
did not, of course, 
but he did 
time at the price of neg 


would discuss at length the 


this was precisely what he did not do. He 
omptlished writers 
‘good show” time after 


work. He 


who seemed 


neglect the most 
not vive them a 
lecting promise in new 
work of anyon 
to him to be worth urging on, not forgetting to point 


Y 
been. 


out why the novel was not all that it might have 


IIc saved his own soul alive while savines the souls of 
many others who were the objects of his ministrations. 
Hic was one of the first rightly to appreciate and to 
commend to English readers the novels of Miss Somerville 
and Martin Ross. They needed no commendation, of 
course, but he took a special pride in being the prophet 
of his distinguished countrywome 

SIOGRAPHIES AND Rieviews. 


Another matter in which Mr. Graves showed his 





wisdom was his cultivation. in the form of Letters to the 
Editor, of what may be called intimate biographical 
notices. It was frequently, iIndecad almost mVva ‘iably, 


possible for some one in a letter to recall such character- 


services of a dead as had escaped the 
And 
Mr. Graves encouraged his friends and acquaintances 
to write such Ictters. Tle felt that when a 


said in just the right way a more personal touch was 


istics or person 


notice of the writers of ordinary obituary notices. 


thing was 


permissible in the Spectator than in an ordinary news 
paper, and I can remember many of the letters which 
brought pleasure to mourning friends and relations. 


write about Thomas 


Thus he exhorted Lord Finlay to 
Mackay, and Mr. St. John Lucas to write about Aubrey 
Herbert. 
cations to biographical 
category I recall the letters which he instigated from Sir 
Mackenzie Chalmers. 
day were both entertaining and caustic, 


He did not however contine his friendly provo- 


subjects. In quite anotli r 


These comments on topics of the 


Among the reviewers whom Mr. Graves introduced 
to the Spectator was Mr. T. E. Page, the famous Charter- 
house master, who for 
books. I have heard 
education avow that Mr. Page’s reviews had introduced 
first time they 


any years revi wed classical 


readers who had no classical 
them to a new world; 
that the 
Mr. Page was suceceded, again at Mr. 


F. Roxburgh, the present 


perhaps for the 
discovered classics were not ill described as 
the humanities. 
Graves’s suggestion, by Mr. J. 
Head-master of Stowe, and I can only say that 
as Mr. Roxburgh found time to write, the power of the 
classics to delight humanize never failed in the 
Mr. Graves also insisted —I think that is the 
on Mr. J. Meade Falkner writing occasional 
Mr. Falkner was a director, 


as long 


and 
Spectator. 
right word 
verses for the Spectator. 
and at one time chairman, of Armstrong’s, a busy man 
and also a novelist, the author of that delightful story 
The Nebuly Coat. 


much attention, notably one called “ The Family Pew. 


Some of these extorted poems attracted 
” 
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A reviewer in whose work Mr. Graves took a peculiar 
pleasure was Dean H. C. Beeching, the author of some 
well-known poems, two of which are included in the 
Ozford Book of Verse—‘* Prayers” and “A Boy going 
down hill on a Bicycle.” Beeching had a delicious 
academic wit which we sometimes had the advantage 
of exploiting when he came tosce us. The readiest retort 
he ever made, I think—though that was not in the 
Spectator office—was when, arriving late and hurried 
at a clerical party, he tripped over a tiger skin as he 
entered the room, and presented himself before his host 
on all fours. The host jocularly exclaimed, “ Well, 
really! For a Dean to arrive in this condition! Sean- 
dalous!” Beeching, picking himself up, pointed to 
the head of the tiger over which he had fallen, and said, 
“That was the head and front of my offending ”—a 
New Testament pun on ceavéadov (meaning a “ stumbling 
block ” or “ rock of offence’) which was much to the 
taste of his audience. 

There was little room for articles from outside contribu- 
tors, as most of the non-political articles—* sub-leaders ” 
as we called them—were written either by the staff or by 
writers regularly associated with the paper. I am told 
that another writer for this Centenary number has done 
justice to the work of Cornish and of Mr. Eric Parker, 
but I must mention the distinguished sub-leaders by 
Miss Cecilia Townsend, who was our social philosopher 
and never failed to be as graccful in her writing as she 
was gracious in her thought. And, though these disjecta 
membra deal for the most part with the earlier days of 
my connexion with the Speciator, I must place on record 
the debt of the paper and its readers, when Strachey 
was disabled by illness, to the encyclopacdic information 
and readiness to help of Mr. E. G. Hawke, the versatility 
of Mr. W. E. Garrett Fisher, which included the ability 
to explain scientific subjects with high intelligibility, 
and the scholarly touch and economic knowledge of 
Mr. Wilbraham Cooper. 

When Mr. Graves had discovered an unsolicited article 
of real merit he would beg Strachey to read it. Strachey 
would often say “It’s no good. We simply haven't got 
room. We're full up for months ahead.” Mr. Graves’ last 
shot, which was usually effectual, was, “‘ Well, I won't take 
the responsibility of refusing it. You must do that.” 
Strachey would then peep inside the article, and imme- 
diately he had become enraptured—his enthusiasm was 
an extraordinarily glowing thing when it took fire— 
he forgot all about the congestion. 


“Spectator ”’ 


NV Y first impression of the old office in Wellington 

Street was that it was like something in a novel 
of Dumas. I made acquaintance with it when I had 
just come down from the University and was reading 
for the Bar. After Oxford, the first plunge into London 
life is a chilly affair, and there was little romance in 
raw chambers in an ugly new part of the Temple and a 
solicitor’s office in Bedford Row. But Wellington 
Street was a different matter. 

You entered by a narrow door and ascended a kind 
of turret staircase. On each floor there was a single 
room, where you felt that anything might happen. 
On the first floor St. Loe Strachey sat, surrounded by 
new books, writing articles on foolscap paper in his 
large illegible hand, breaking off to stride about the 
floor and think aloud for the benefit of the visitor, over- 
flowing with gossip and quotations, so full of notions that 
it seemed as if no weekly journal could contain one-half 
of them. He was obviously D’Ariagnan, in his gencrosity 
and resourcefulness and zest for life. 


Finally, Mr. Graves was a highly finished proo! 


Very few mistakes escaped his eye, and he had an «| 


+} 


uncanny instinct for detecting them, not only in tly 
and Greek and French, but in languages with 
was much less familiar. 

No sketch of life in the Spectater oflice we 
complete without a mention of Mr. Baker, who 
Business Manager for many years; of Mr. Alfred 
who was his indefatigable lieutenant and atte: 
succeeded him for a time; and of Mr. R. A. Mack 
was, and is, liaison oflicer between the printers a: 
office. Baker's way of working was indescribab! 
His work was his life, and it seemed as though | 
not drag himself away from it. He had all his 
brought into him, and hardly ever went outsid 
office during a quite unnecessarily prolonged y 
day. In the late afternoon one or more of his 
friends would come in and talk to him for a co 
hours or more. All these men had an old-fas! 
touch in their appearance, and when I saw them |! 
across the table exchanging with Baker the cont 
and gossip of the printing and publishing trade, 
never seemed to run dry, I thought I should 
make a sketch of them and eall it “ The Cronies.” 
his visitor, or visitors, departed, Baker would 
down to his work again, and when I went away, h 
late, he was always still deep in his papers, hel; 
strong tea and bread and butter on which he oft 
pepper. One of his amiable habits, which on 
occasions I could not bring myself to regard as a \ 
was his practice of engaging boys as messengers W 
knowing anything of their characters. He took 
out of sheer kindness, and the results were som 
disconcerting and expensive. 

Mr. Everson was an encyclopaedia of the hist 
the oflice. He remembered something 
who had ever written for the paper. His mem 
for articles, and the approximate date when they ap) 
was amazing. When I asked him to find an old 
of my own to which I wished to refer he sometin 
a better recollection of it than i had myself. 

As for Mr. Mackay, who has been with the 5); 
for more than thirty years, I will only say that I h; 
suspected before 1 knew him that the apparently | 
mising operation of mediating between the imp: 
of printers and the consciences of writers could be 
the occasion of so much sympathy with the writ: 


J. B. Ari 


about evct 


Memories 


In the room above, Meredith Townsend Turk 
took snuff. He was an old man when I first 
him, and had leng left the East behind ; but its 1! 
still clung to him. He was clearly a holy man, a 
of some sort, with his old-fashioned courtesy of s; 
and his gift of delivering gnomie judgments 
annihilated space and time. Every morning he u 
arrive in a cab, punctualiy at ten o'clock, muill 
plaids and greatcoats, and depart as he came afte: 
hours of writing and meditation. He used to sp 
me of India, with which we had common ties 
India of our grandfathers, using the old-fashioned 


nunciation of Indian names, so that his talk was lik: 


bit out of Tod’s Rajasthan. For all I knew, he 
sepoy “cipaye.” From the watch-tower of that 
room he saw the wide world spread before him, 
pronounced conlidently on its problems. I do 
think that he troubled much about up-to-date knowl 
for in his view the great verilies did not alter, Hk 
everything sub specie aeternitatis, and eternity do 
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change. There is no one to-day with the same power 
of hustling every event back to first principles, and 
investing the conundrums of the world with an apoca- 
lyptie gravity. He was sometimes profound and some- 
times fantastic, but he was always impressive. One 
leader of his began, “ Recent events have shown us that 
God not only reigns but governs.” ‘This was no man- 
nerism, but a profound faith. Ife was a combination 
of prophet and romantic boy—the last of the romantic 
publicists. I am certain that Disracli would have 
understood and loved him. 

On the next floor—there may have been others, but 
J never penetrated to them—Charles Graves had his 
dwelling and I my modest chair. It was our business 
to see to the base mechanical details of editing, to correct 
proofs, and, above all, to keep the great men below us 
straight. For Townsend had sometimes a noble disregard 
of current news, and Strachey rarely got a classical 
quotation quite right. Charles Graves and I were 
supposed td represent the critical and unsympathetic 
outer world. I hope we did our duty faithfully. I 
know that my colleague sternly reproved my under- 
graduate desire to “rag,” to print outrageous letters and 
idiotic poetry in order to see what happened. It was a 
merry place, as I remember it. But indeed, the whole 
office was merry, contrary to the belicf of outsiders. 
Among the little group of us there was complete con- 
fidence and liking. I know I benefited enormously. 
The kindly admonitions of Charles Graves suppled the 
joints of my style, which was rapidly becoming a dreadful 
compost of legal and philosophical jargon; and, under 
Strachey’s influence, one who at Oxford had been a 
stern and unbending Tory was in danger of becoming 
nething very like a Whig. 

After eighteen months of that pleasant apprenticeship, 
I went to South Africa on Lord Milner’s staff, and 
returned to find the Spectator the only unchanged thing 
in my world. Presently Townsend retired, and until 
Ileft the Bar in 1907 I did for Strachey the work which 
he, and Lord Oxford before him, had done for Hutton 
—weckly articles and notes and reviews. On one 
occasion, I remember, when everyone was ill or abroad, 
I wrote most of the paper myself. But times had 
changed. From 1895 to 1903 the Spectator was the 
chief! weekly organ of the educated classes throughout 
the Empire. There were no violent problems to split 
the centre party to which it appealed. But with the 
beginning of the Tariff Reform controversy it found its 
public divided. Strachey was probably the most 
successful editor in Britain during the earlier period. 
He had an infallible instinct for knowing what his 
readers wanted. But he was the last man to sacrifice 
his convictions to the task of keeping his circulation 
up. He became a fiery protagonist of Free Trade, and 
for the rest of his life he was as much fighter as con- 
ciliator. He took to dictating his articles, which did 
not improve his style, and immersed himself in a manifold 
of public duties. Yet he left behind him a journal 
Which stands without a superior in the prestige which 
comes from honesty and courage. He was a great 
editor, for his paper was the exact reflex of himself. 

Looking back at our long years of friendship, I should 
put honesty of mind as his chief virtue. He had his 
prejudices, which on fuller knowledge he readily gave 
up. He kept the avenues of his thought open, and was 
almost too ready to welcome new guests. Second, 


Sor 


Ishould place his humour. He had that supreme humour 
Which does not mind being slightly ridiculous if a good 
cause is to be served. I remember that Raymond Asquith 
and I once produced a wicked parody of a Spectator 
issue, and no one was so pleased as Strachey, He had, 


too, a fine central sagacity. He knew that a truth is 
not really effective until it has become a platitude, and 
he never minded repeating himself. Ile had no small 
vanities, literary or political. He was like his friends, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Lord Cromer, in that he believed 
that the great things of the world can always be stated 
siunply and cannot be stated too often. 

My years on the Spectator left me with one strong 
belief as to the secret of popular leadership, whether 
ina paper ora government. It is necessary to understand 
the habits of mind of the people to whom you appeal, 
and to respect their honourable prejudices. Otherwise 
there can be no foundation of sympathy. But it is 
fatal to keep your ear always to the ground, to speak 
only smooth things, to give your readers and followers 
only what you think they will like. That way tem- 
porary popularity may lie, but not enduring popularity, 
and certainly not power. There will always be a need 
for the journal which makes and directs opinion. But 
among a free people such a journal will only survive 
if it takes its duties seriously. To win an audience, 
tact and good sense and imagination are required, and 
to keep it, integrity and courage. For twice the length 
of my own span of life the Spectator has had a unique 
influence among our countrymen, an influence won by 
no catchpenny arts, but by moral and _ intellectual 
candour. Esto perpetua. Joun Bucuan. 


Literature of the Last Hundred 
Years 


TYNHIS is mainly the literature of the Victorian era, 

| The most striking thing about the Victorian era 
is its vast, impressive comprehensiveness. When one 
considers the scope of the Victorian achievement in 
scientific discovery, in philosophy, in exploration, in Em- 
pire making, in painting, in mechanical invention, in manu- 
facture, in mercantile activities, and in finance generally, 
the wonder is that it had sullicient energy left over from 
these tremendous activities to deal adequately—and 
much more than adequately—with literature, and 
especially with imaginative literature. The Victorian 
era was indeed industrial, but it was also industrious 
to an abnormal degree. It failed only in drama; so 
far as I am aware no Victorian play has effectively 
survived on the twentieth-century stage, and few, if any, 
were worthy to survive. Non-imaginative literature 
is outside my province, but it flourished in splendour 
throughout the whole period. 

In poetry. the Victorian cra was never without at 
least one great poet. Wordsworth made illustrious its 
beginning. Tennyson lived and wrote steadily in every 
decade of it. Browning was born but a little later 
and died but a little earlier, and his productivity was 
even larger. And Matthew Arnold (a poet not yet 
appreciated at his true value) shone in its decline. The 
major Victorian poets will probably rank with the best 
that the Continent of Europe can show. And to-day 
there is more of the stuff of life in each of three of 
them than in the once unchallenged European demi-god, 
Victor Hugo. 

One can hardly claim as much for nineteenth century 
imaginative prose literature. No Victorian novel may 
be classed with the supreme, world-conquering novels 
of Russia and France, by Turgenev, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, 
and Balzac—not to mention Zola (another writer not yet 
appreciated at his true value). Withal, Victorian fiction 
has surpassed, in both mass and power, the fiction of 
all other countries save Russia and France. In speaking 
of Victorian imaginative literature we think first of its 
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novels ;. they constitute in the mind of the nation its 
chief title to fame and admiration; and in the domain 
of literature they have been the chief formative influence 
‘upon the mind of the nation; they live most securely 
in the national memory; and the authors of them are 
cherished as no other contemporary English authors. 

The biggest figure among them at home and abroad 
is undoubtedly Charles Dickens. A lot has been said 
in dispraise of Dickens. and I have said some of it myself. 
He had a kindly but not a cultured intelligence ; in the 
ordinary sense he was not educated, and he seems to 
have made little attempt to educate himself; he had 
little regard for visual beauty; he was grossly senti- 
mental; he wrote under strain from month to month ; 
his notions of the construction and organization of a 
work of art were childlike in their erudity. All his 
works are marred by very serious defects. But for sheer 
creative force he has never been beaten, and some 
enthusiasts may argue, without being quite absurd, 
that he has never been equalled —anywhere. He was 
miraculously fecund. He invented about as many 
characters as Balzac, and the majority of them trium- 
phantly live. Dozens of them are known, like human 
beings, wherever English is spoken or decently translated 
His genius for comedy was unique. I should hesitate 
to deny that he has been the cause of more, and more 
honest, laughter than any other writer that ever wrote. 
In comedy he was far more true to life than is generally 
supposed. He loved, capriciously, his fellow-men : and, 
though very smug on occasion, he was ruthless towards 
hypocrisy, self-conceit, and cruelty. He was daemonic. 
He pleased. His name is a sweet savour to most folks. 
To say all this is to say much, but it is not to exaggerate. 

Thackeray was a smaller man. He ventured more 
dangerously than Dickens into psychology, but he often 
showed cowardice in face of the moral situations which 
he contrived. He was too anxious not to offend the 
worst Victorian susceptibilities. He was afraid of his 
public. Dickens had less fear of his public because he 
had by nature the outlook and the prejudices of his 
public. He was his public. Still, Thackeray had some 
share of that desire for truth which the Victorian age, 
despite its shocking tendency to pretend in morals that 
things are not what they are, did assiduously cultivate. 
One can see evidence of this noble passion even in the 
sub-title of his masterpiece, 4 Novel without a Hero, 
which means “a novel with a hero not conventionally 
and falsely heroic.” While there are slurrings-over, 
deliberate poltrooneries in Vanity Fair, the fact remains 
that it has superb long passages of highly original insight 
in which formidable power and moving tenderness are 
mingled, and that it permanently altered and lifted up 
the English novel. 

In my view the popular verdict is correct which puts 
Dickens first, Thackeray second, and the rest of the 
Victorian novelists on a definitely lower plane. Two 
of the Brontés had genius ; but they were too high-strung, 
too facile in feeling, too moody, too lacking in detach- 
ment and in the calm skill to marshal their wonderful 
faculties, to count as absolutely first-class creative 
artists. They had terrific emotion, but it was not 
“remembered in tranquillity.” Emily understood only 
her own sex, and now and then she gives signs of hysteria. 

George Eliot had detachment ; and she possessed humour 
as well as pathos. But she was guilty of a certain 
Victorian portentousness. Her early stories make hard 
reading, and her later novels make, or soon will make, 
impossible reading. She arouses in the reader a desperate 
longing to refresh himself with French and Russian 
fiction. 

Trollope, at present somewhat over-praised, had 


detachment. together with an instinctive regard for 
truth. But he was deficient in emotion. Disrag 
may yet enjoy an Indian summer of esteem. He 
under-praised. Like Scott, but more so. he was te 
busy with other matters to bother himself very serious) 
about literature. But his gifts were immense. }j 
cleverness is astonishing. And, with a thousand time 
a foreigner’s familiarity and knowledge, he saw Englan 
as a foreigner. Coningsby, a positive dazzlement of wit 
epigram, and sagacity, is the very cream of politica 
fiction. Its readableness is intense. 

Then, with Meredith, Hardy, and (later) George Moore. 
came the new dawn, and the tonic wind of the daw 
The Victorian era has been called stuffy. If it was 
these three novelists with their new perceptions of beaut 
and their courage in fronting facts human and divin 


have shown us why. ARNOLD BENNeET?, 


Eugenics in the Next Fifty Years 


§ hes historian of the future may argue that the mos: 

momentous change that came about in the age i) 
which we are now living was not the unparalleled deyclop- 
ment of applied science, but the bringing of |iuma 
procreation for the first time under rational control. — In 
this country the birth-rate and the death-rate have bot! 
heen reduced by fifty per cent. in fifty vears, and thes 
figures are typical of Western and Central Euro 
generally. The parallel fall in the two rates has hitherto 
prevented much change in the rate of increase, « pt i 
France; but now the death-rate has almost. touche 
bottom, while the birth-rate continues to decline. Tl 
* devil of Malthus,” the dread of over-population, whic! 
has alarmed economists for a hundred years, has nov 
been Jaid, though for several years to come the prepon- 
derance of young lives in the population will continu 
keep the crude death-rate far below the real death-rat 
as calculated on the basis of a stationary population. 
The numbers will therefore continue to inerease, bu 
slowly, during the next decade. The average expectatio 
of life in this country, for both sexes together, is fifty- 
seven years. This corresponds to a death-rate of «abou 
18 per thousand. The birth-rate last vear was only 16. 
per thousand. Before 1950 the population will probably 
have begun to decrease. 

The rational control of births, combined with th 
development of labour-saving devices, may quite well 
abolish the status of poverty, though there will always 
be accidents and misfits. Thirty years hence the whole 
population may be employed, and may live in simpk 
comfort, though, of course, immigration must be totally 
forbidden from the Slav countries, Italy, and Ireland, 
where restriction is not practised. The problem of 
keeping the population round about the optimum number 
has been in principle solved, though for many years to 
come the existing over-population will remain a heavy 
deadweight on the prosperity of the country. 

But the question of quantity is not more important 
than the question of quality, and it is here that the scienc 
of eugenics finds its scope. The important thing to 
realize is that it is now for the first time possible to 
initiate cugenic reforms without demanding from. indi- 
viduals a sacrifice which they will certainly not be willing 
to make. It is no longer a question of forbidding matr- 
riage, or of starting human stud-farms, or of requiring 
total abstinence in married persons; it is simply & 
question of encouraging or discouraging births on cugenic 
grounds. There may be, and there certainly is, a great 
deal more to be discovered before legislation on these 
lines can be confidently advocated. The point is that as 
the facts become known, it is no longer absurd to hope 
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—— 
that they will be acted on. The regulation of quality will 
naturally follow the regulation of quantity. 

Eugenists like Karl Pearson claim that Nature is five 
er even ten times more important than nurture. But, 
gs usually happens in such cases, the Laws of Mendelian 
jheritance are found to be much more complicated than 
was at first supposed. The “ factors ” which determine 
character may depend on the presence together of several 
Recent investi- 
gations have even made some geneticists rather sceptical 
about the practical application of the science. But 
breeders of animals and plants are not sceptical; they 
go by results, and none of them doubts that “est in 
uvencis, est in equis, patrum virtus, nec imbellem 
To deny the 
men, animals, or 


which may be dissociated. 


“wenes, 


feroces progenerant aquilae columbam.” 


importance of heredity, whether in 


plants, is the most foolish of prejudices. 

There are two possible methods of cugenics as an art 
positive and negative. The former 
births. the latter at 


couraging those which are racially undesirable. 


or applied science 
dis- 
soth 
ive been very carefully studied. 


aims at encouraging desirable 


sides of the subject hi 
It is commonly said that the diffe rential birth-rate, 
which in its present acute form is a new phenomenon, is 
probably having a very deleterious effect on the inborn 
British We reward 


gualities of certain 
types of ability which we are agreed to consider socially 


the people. 
valuable, and then we sterilize their possessors by placing 
them in a class which is not keeping up its numbers. 
Those successful and moderately successful people whose 
names appear in Who's Who, which has been unkindly 
called the Debrett of the middle classes, seem to have, on 
an average not more than two children apiece. This of 
is not enough to keep up their numbers. The 
state of things is worse now that the State subsidizes the 


course 
ablest children of the working man, taking them out of 
thei 
of professional men. 


own class and removing them into the sterile class 
We scem to be skimming off the 
ream in each gencration and then throwing it away. 

All tests that have been applied go to prove that the 
children of the professional class are brighter and more 
intelligent than those of the hand worker. But it is not 
easy to eliminate the advantages of home training, which 
belong to “nurture and not “ nature.’ It would 
probably be near the truth to say that the upper and 
upper middle class in this country are physically among 
the finest specimens of humanity in the world, and that 
intellectually they include a number of richly endowed 
stocks, especially in the old professional families; but 
that in the large majority the difference in capacity 
between them and the children of the working man is 
very slight. 

Still, the country cannot afford to lose these families, 
and the question arises whether anything should be 
done to help them. The middle class are perhaps over- 
taxed; but no relief that could be granted them would be 
likely to induce them to have larger families. They have 
become used to a higher standard of living than the 
corresponding class on the Continent ; and the expenses 
* gentleman's this are 
enormous. They have already swallowed one of the most 
inveterate of their prejudices—that entering 
trade ; and, in my opinion, they will have to take a still 
more bitter pill, in giving up the ; 
The Public Schools were never so flourishing and popular 
as they are now; but I fear they are doomed before the 
end of this century. When the upper class parent has 
uccepted the State education for his children, a millstone 
will fall from his neck, and the “* two-child system ” may 
become less universal. Much as I should deplore the 
death of the great schools, which have preserved some of 


of a education” in country 


against 


se 


gentlemen’s schools.’ 


the best traditions of the English character, I should prefer 
that they should perish rather than the old families 
which have so long supported them. With this cold 
comfort I leave the positive side of eugenics, so far as any 
help from legislation is concerned. 

But a more enlightened public opinion among the 
educated may lead to far more importance being attached 
to marriage into a good stock. It may become common 
to keep family records, which a father-in-law may study 
with more care than the list of his would-be son-in-law’s 
investments. The outward signs of health intelli- 
gence have a great deal to do with falling in love, and 
increased knowledge will make thse instinctive judg- 
ments more intelligent. 

Much more can and should be done 
It is not a laughing matter that the feeble-minded 
are the most prolific class in the community. It is not a 
thing of indifference that epileptics, lunatics, dea! 
and other victims of transmissible taints ar 
reproduce their like without restraint. The 
just what might be expected by anyone who has any 
knowledge of heredity. 
maintenance of tens of thousands 
There is no tendency for an undesirable 


and 





on the negative 


side. 


mutes 
1] : 
allowed to 


results are 


The country is saddled with the 
who ought never to 
have been born. 
variation to be bred out of a family, except by the child- 
death 
inexorable. 


less of those who possess it. Mendel’s law is 
As for the methods of stamping out these evil legacies, 
tle large majority of eugenists are in favour of sterilization, 
which has been performed on many thousands of criminals 
and in the United States. the 
question here, but I differ from most of my friends; I 
think that this method should be resorted to only in very 
exceptional cases. 
to justify it. 

The wisest students of this young and very difficult 


A few 


measures, such as the segregation of the feeble-minded, 


others I cannot argue 


In my opinion, we do not know enough 


science are not in a hurry to advocate legislation. 


should be enforced, and no stone should be left unturned 
in the campaign against venereal disease. But the 

work for the present must be in research, in education, 
and in fostering a healthy public opinion. There 
still, unfortunately, persons who do their best to darken 
counsel and create prejudice against a study which will 
one day be among the most beneficent of all human 


W. B. Incr, 


main 


are 


activities. 


England’s Green Beauty 


nm long ago I expressed an opinion that, though 
~ there were in all the world no such lovers of beauty 
in Nature as the beauty-loving Englishman and woman, 
there was perhaps no country where beauty lovers were 
so few. It was one of those things one says in haste and 
does not repent at leisure. 
ment stand the test of reflection. 
Maupassant called Miss Harriet, of an English old maid— 
a type-study at once devastating and compassionate 
English love of beauty in Nature was concreted as perhaps 
it could only have been by a foreign artist. To us other 
Knglish lovers of beauty in Nature Miss Harrict’s passion 
for it would have seemed natural; it necded 
like de Maupassant to give it in art the sharpness of the 
abnormal. 

Among the English, who as a people have less imagina- 
tion than most other races, the balance is quaintly re- 
dressed by more and better poets than other countries 
boast of. So also is the balance redressed in regard to 
the love of beauty in Nature—the millions are asleep 
where Nature is concerned, but some tens of thousands 
love her with a sort of passion, 


The encomium and the indict- 
In a story by de 


an alien 
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P | behind 
The final words of an etherwise excellent leading article There never was a cause, then, where unity was ) 

in the Times last August Bank Holiday on this subject, essential to suecess—unity strong enough to compe 


ran as follows :—*‘ In the average Englishman love of 
English country and pride in the English country are 
genuine and pregnant passions.” That is going much too 
far. The average Englishman has little love of and no pride 
in the English country-side. This, my unhappy convic- 
tion, is based on a variety of palpable evidence, such as 
the disgusting condition in which any average English 
crowd will leave any English country-side or open space 
the outrageous liberties which the English publie allows 
English builders to take, as a matter of course, with 
English landscape; the way in which English holiday 
makers herd together by the sea or in the country, as if 
terrified of the peace and beauty they are supposed to 
he seeking ; and the general sentiment of the town child 
taken for a holiday into the country— that the courtry 
is all very well, but that the streets are better: and what 
are town children but fathers and mothers of townsmen 
and women ? 

It is quite true that village dwellers, not very numerous 
now in our land, are so accustomed to peace and natural 
beauty as to be unconscious, perhaps, that it is peace and 
beauty, but if taken away from the country, they at least 
pine a little for what they have lost ; whereas town folk, 
who are as seven to one in England nowadays, may have 
a certain curiosity as to the peace and beauty of the 
country, but, after a very small dose thereof, will pine for 
the town. In any case, neither, in the mass, has what ean 
he called a “genuine or pregnant passion” for the 
English country-side. 

No, if that country-side, so green and quictly beautifu’, 
is to be saved (and kindly note that the development of 
ving will make salvation doubly difficult), it will not be 
by banking on any passion for its beauty in the average 
Englishman. There is a limit to the disguise of feelings 
even in the English—a fecling for the English country- 
side disguised with such perfection by the average 
Iinglishman, is not a feeling at all, at least, not one to 
swear by. The English country-side will be preserved, if 
indeed that is still possible, not by the average millions 
but by the thousands of real lovers of its beauty. Linking 
themselves together and becoming active--or shall we 
say unpleasant — cnough, these will have great power even 
against the forces of machinery and money-making— those 
natural encmies to beauty in Nature. They will have 
ereat power because the millions are asleep in the matter, 
and the inimical machine end money-makers will actually 
he fewer than themselves. They may even have & majority 
of well-wishers in the House of Commons, they will cer- 
tainly have a majority in the House of Lords. But they 
have no time to lose, as I believe they already realize. 
Those who have experience of procedure, whether in 
Parliament or on local bodies, are weli aware how in- 
tensely difficult it always is to secure protection where 
claim for protection is based on sentiment. Lip-service 
is paid to sentiment by most politicians and public men, 
and at heart very likely they often feel what they say, 
but when it comes to the stoppage of what brings in or 
creates material wealth, a sort of paralysis comes over 
the legislative machine, and cogs get the upper hand. 
Our so-called Progress is ruthlessly insidious; it creeps 
fast, and can quickly sear beyond recovery the fairest 
places of the land. Only concerted national action can 
now keep it within bounds; and where, as in this matter, 


protection is sought on nothing more substantial than 
wsthetie or scatimental grounds—for you will not casily 
convince modern man that quietude is a physical asset — 
it is exceptionally hard to sceure national action. Beauty 
goes to the wall as easily as does humaneness, if monctary 


iaterests are threatened, 


administrative and even legislative action. Tt ought 


be illegal for builders to spoil a view. Children 


school should be taught, as surely as they are 


use handkerchiefs, to clean wp débris in the count: 


or in open spaces. And certain parts of the land 
hy law be placed beyond the reach of the sp 
sportsman or what not. 

Iilustration of the futility of banking on the 
and pregnant passion of the average English: 
his country-side may be drawn from the fate of « 
culture, to the revival of which public opinie: 
continual lip-service, but about which it doesn't 


( He 


solitary brass button. For Jack of a united and pern 


nent policy coherently pursued, our agriculture ¢ 
steadily. It will be even so with our landscape, 
we unite and stand firm to save it. English | 


Hes 
THess 


beauty in Nature to-day are like the Guards at Watcrioo; 


if their stand is broken, England’s green beauty 
destroyed beyond repair. Joun GaLtswo! 


Abraham Lincoln 
if is a remarkable tribute to the stamina of Ii 


fame that Mr. Carl Sandburg’s work on th: 


President should be followed within two or thre: 
by Senator Beveridge’s study, an achievement « 
ampler proportions.* Mr. Sandburg, in well 
thousand pages, got no further than Lincoln's firs! 
to the White House in 1860. Senator Beveridge 
thirteen hundred had arrived only at the Lincoln-] 
debates of 1858, when his sudden death broug! 


} 


close at the end of his sccond volume a work that was to 


have been completed in four. 
In writing of Mr. Sandburg’s book, I ventured 


that it might come to be regarded as the firs! 


epic of the American people. I still think that ; 
I have just read Senator Beveridges moi 
volumes without feeling that they are in any 


superfluity. It might well have seemed that wl: 


been done so finely could not be done again even 
for at least another generation. But against 
odds, a new mind has almost simultaneously 
itself to the same task, and made an unequivocal 
of it. 

Yet not, perhaps, quite unequivocal. Compari 
so rare a case as this need not be avoided ;_ they 


indeed, be enlightening. Mr. Sandburg, in his J. 
?, 
) 


displayed an indefatigable gift for detail. 1] 
Sandburg is also a poet of original if somewhat 


genius. The idiom that he employed in his Linco! 


demanded some adjustment of our minds before 
able to accept it; but once this was made, we { 
vastly unconfined scheme revealing the unity that 
a work of art-and his book was convincing 
-~a great work of art. A poet had concei 
and imposed upon its creation a strict and me 
design. 

bure’s example inevitably in mind, the limitatio: 


itself in one essential respect as we read this mn 


Senator Beveridge was not a poct, and with Mr. S. 


Scnator Beveridge devoted years of infinite pains 


work, making an cntirely fresh investigation « 


aim was to present the facts, the almost inexh: 
facts, and to Iet them = speak for themscl 
? 


f 


accordingly contrived, with masterly determ) 
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in his narrative. And his narrative, for all its 


length, is absorbing, such iS the magnetism of his subject, 
and such the eandour and clarity with which he 
Nevertheless, we do feel 


hat it is too long. The crowded detail 


ap- 


now and again 
that 
+ 


oan artistic end. occasionally slips 
alia if 1, OCCASIONALY Sips 


proaches it. 
. somehow 
Vr. Sandburg subdued 
out of Senator Beveridge’s control and sprays off into an 
indeterminate mist. It is diflicult, 

the 1 


feeling is there. 


it mav be impossible, 


Vv specific 


| 
I can only suv that while I found myseil 


to illustrate feeling example, but the 


tied throughout to Mr. Sandbureg’s storv line by line, 
but 
turned over al 


there have been pages not many some— of 


I hav 


nothing is left but to admire, 


pages, 
Senator Beveridge’s that a vlance. 

This reservation made, 
aud since Lincoln is a theme of the first importance in 
our modern world, it is difficult to think of any intellee- 
tual way in which a modern reader could more profitably 
lay out fifty shillings than in the purchase of these enthral- 
And Mr. Sandbur; 


¢ or no Mr. Sandburg, 
Senator Beveridge has points very decidedly of his own. 


ling volumes. 
The early vears of Lincoln's life, the log-cabin and 
Kentucky-pioneering and Ijlinois-trekking years are on 
the whole given more beautifully by Mr. Sandburg, 
Senator Beveridge deals with them convincingly 
Also, from the time that 


though 
Lincoln 
began to be known as a political figure of importance in 

with national the 
But the profoundly 
significant and formative period when Lincoln was a 


and on a large seale. 


Illinois, faint presages of stature, 


honours are. perhaps, with the poct. 
| | 


circuit lawyer shaping a hope of which he was himself 
even the little 
Senator 


hardly aware, and of which the world 
world of Springfield 


Beveridge has given us an account that easily supersedes 


knew nothing whatever, 


any that has been given before. And since to this period 
he devoted a large part of the two volumes that he had 
completed at his death, 


an addition of capital in portance to the literature of the 


we may say that he has made 
most arresting topic in American history. 

It was in 1832, when Lincoln 
old, that he 
Sangamon County in Illinois, asking their suj 
At the moment he 
was out of a job, having hitherto earned a 
as store-clerk, labourer, 
turned 


native wit and character, a little book learning that he 


vas twenty-three years 


issued his first address to the electors of 


port in his 
candidature for the State legislature. 
seanty living 


day boatman, anvthing that 


up. He had nothing to recommend him but 


was diligently augmenting, and a local reputation for 


honesty. It was not enough to seeure election for him al 
the first attempt, but he was already something of a 
fivure in the pioneer society of which he was to 


himself the most notable 


prove 
product. 
a 

It is easv for us, who know, to see shadowv outlines of 
the matured Lincoln in the youth of twenty-three. A 
few more furrows in the face already marked by weather 
and endurance and contempiation, a little heavier stoop 


in the loose-limbed athletic frame, and we have the man 


ho twenty-six years later was trailing Douglas through 
1 | 4 
' 


Illinois, and being neted by an ardent young Republican 





thus 
Lincoln wore a vhat battered stove-pipe het. His neck 
einerged, long and sinewy, from a white collar turned down over 
thin black necktie. His lank ungainly body was clad in a ri 
ck dr mat with sk s that should have been lone : 
s black trousers, too mil la very full view of his largo 
t. On his left arm |] arried a gray woollen shawl, which 
ick ntly served h m ior ; 1 ove! at It) ( hilly wei ther. ii 3 lett 
d held a cotton umbrella of the bulging kind, and also a black 
t t bore the 1 t long and hard usage. 
In the gift of nimble repartee that always drew a highly 


Ss Abe” 


we see shaping the wit that was later to serve him so per- 


diverted company whenever was in his GOSSIP, 


fectly in debate, as, for example, when he said of the 
method used by his opponent in argument that it was 


r 11 —_ 1 
VOU Coulda pl re a Horst 


of the kind by which 


to be a chestnut horse. In the moods of abstraction that 
already caused his friends sometimes to speak of him as 
* peculiarsome, ” we see. thus ¢ rly , is of the almost 
supernatural melancholy that was to be 1 L by all 
observers in the davs of his ¢ t { | too 
we find these moods broken by sudden bursts of horse- 
play humour. And, finally, in the ) 4 id logical 
sincerity with which this boy is able to h hard- 
bitten settlers of Sangamon Counts ‘ e Jutimations 
of the astonis'iing power that caused Herndon, in speaking 
of one of his great speeches in the late ‘iiftics. to exclaim 
that * Lincoln that day was seven fect hig 

Though Lineoln failed in his first candidature, his 


ambitions from that time were fixed on politics. Through 


the long term of his successful practice as a lawyer, he 


never allowed business hece siti s to obscure } hope 
that one day he might take a part in governiment— indcea, 
he frequently allowed the hop: to obscure the necessities 


1 


It is in the development of this theme that Senator 
Beveridge 

genuinely throws a new light on Lincoln's character. 
first political 
IS5S that he began 
He then 


attracted netice as an influcitial voice on the stump of 


achieves a mast and 


rpiece of Ahuivsts, 
The Ilinois prairie boy made his little 
adventure in 1832; it was not until 


to emerge as an influence in nations: 


the new Republican party ; and two years tater he became 
President of the United States. In the 


twenty-eight years he knew a few clect 


ntervening 
triumphs, 
but many severe reverses, and he frequently tell into a 
dejected assurance that his political carecr was at an 
end. As late as 1858, his defeat by Douglas for the 


left him with no better hope than to ™ fight in the 


Scnate 


ranks ° 
of Republicanism, and no more than a perhaps 
sooner or later his work might come to something. The 
real value of Senator Beveridge’s work is that it i 
admirably detail, the 
Lincoln’s mind gradually found its way through the 
] 


small 


shows, in 


arranged processes by which 


intrigues and jealousies and narrowness of town 
polities to the profound and disinterested statesmanship 
that was to give to the medern world one of its least 


vulnerable heroes. 


Senator Beveridge, in one of his rare eencraliz: tions, 
mind li a single 


led nor retarded 
red them.” ‘That 


the great 


gives us the key to Lincoln's pclitical 
illuminating sentence: “ He 
mass movements, but accurately regist 
sees right to the truth of 
moderate, passionately realizing 
which he himself remained so stcadfastly fixed, 
Lincoln ruled and represented his age in America. 
the path to this position was strewn with 
spiritual no less than material. There was a fine and 
eager breath of ercative coursge in the pioncer world 
spe nt all 

nerous 
this 
modes of 


modes 


, 
the matters it 


it Was as 


— 


tla 
cite CAL 


between 
that 
But 


vicissitudes, 


renies 


from which Lincoln sprang, and in which he 
but the closing years of his life, and there was a 
display of human virtues in the rough. But as 
society began to org inize itself to the politic iL 
current civilization, it caueht the vices of those 
in their worst form. The story that Senator Beveridge 

l ) 1; t 


tells of crossing and double-crossing, malice, terrorism, 


and treache Ty in the State factions a nog whic h Lineoln 
un- 


his political education, is one that n akes very 


got 

lovely reading. And as we follow it we realize, on evidence 

that Senator Beveridge presents conclusively, that for 
— , +. oa = , 

many years Lincoln took his part in 


ag 
this unworthy game 
} ] ! 


its deplorable rul 


a2 rt 
ee ¥ © 
accecoral S L( 


It is true that all t! e tim tnere was §s 


OTranie 1 36 


mcthing about 


him that distinguished him from most of his rivals and 
colleagues. The fact that he was * honest ” Abe Lincoln 


was, in that environment, so sirikin 


raised 


¢ as to | ecome in time 


the most effective election cry by his national 
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following. But even the honesty sometimes took on an 
unfamiliar hue. At one early period of his career Lincoln, 
was an adept at writing anonymous letters to a Springfield 
journal on which he had influence, therein prosecuting his 
campaigns with quite indefensible personalities. Every- 
body who had the chance did the same thing, no doubt 
and it was only when he received a severe and humiliating 
reproof that Lincoln began to wonder whether the prac- 
tice was quite honourable. Once he considered the 
question he decided that it was not, and never lent 
himself to it again. Our opinion of Lincoln is not lessened 
by such circumstances, but they are significant. They 
show that he was not a perfectly equipped hero from the 
first, standing in lonely moral eminence above the more 
squalid aspects of the society into which he was born. 
When he reached his full stature, and had survived the 
controversies upon State rights and slavery with a spirit 
that could devise the Second Inaugural, his was, perhaps, 
the most wholly uncontaminated political intelligence of 
modern times. If there was ever a saint in political office 
it was the Lincoln of 1863. But he came to his apotheosis 
by no easy way. It was only after a long struggle with 
mean and little things, in which the dirt of sordid conflict 
not seldom clung to his own labouring soul, that he 
came through to the serene vision and utter selflessness 
of his closing years. It is the winning of this victory 
that Senator Beveridge tells as it has not been told 
before, and every reader will lament that the author 
did not live to carry his great work through to the end. 
JoHN DRINKWATER. 


Science in the Coming Century— 
An Anticipation 


N ANY people understand by the term “ science” 
_ the applications of science to the convenience 
and comfort of mankind. But this, though important, 
is by no means the vital aspect of the subject. The rea 
meaning of science is organized knowledge, whether 
it has immediate applications or not. Experience has 
shown that every advance in knowledge is sooner or 
later utilized and applied to the service of man; but the 
efforts of scientific men are much more keenly directed 
towards probing the mysteries of the universe, and 
ascertaining the more intimate meaning of the facts of 
nature, than in making inventions or increasing human 
powers of locomotion, communication, and other devices 
which have so strongly characterized the nineteenth and 
the early part of the twentieth centuries. Any attempt 
to predict the lines of advance in either of these directions 
must be rather a futile effort; for it is bound to be 
largely falsified by the results. At the same time, any 
individual who has watched or taken some part in the 
progress of the last half century may occasionally form 
anticipations, necessarily vague and probably mistaken, 
as to the general lines on which continued advance may be 
hoped for. If then I set down my anticipations, such 
as they are, it must be with this proviso. 

Perhaps one of the greatest discoveries that has been 
made in recent times is an enlargement of the category 
of energy, itself a comparatively modern term in physics, 
so as to include not only the long known and conservative 
forms—raised weights, coiled springs, chemical action, 
heat, light, and sound—together with such newer forms 
of energy as electric currents, electric charges, and 
magnetic fields ; the list has now to be extended so as to 
include the very constitution of matter itself. But 
whereas all the above-mentioned and previously known 
forms of energy are more or less “ available,” that is to 


say, can be brought more or less under human control 
and utilized for planned and specific purposes, the intrinsic 
energy of matter, however great, is not yet available. [ 
look to the progress of discovery to make it so. 

Our knowledge of this curious and elusive form of 
energy is extremely imperfect. The nature of matter 
has been partly reduced to an assemblage of electric 
charges, though the nature of the proton is still an 
outstanding puzzle ; but the locomotion of charged atoms, 
on which we have hitherto depended for all activity, is 
but an exceedingly small fraction of the whole energy 
that may become available when we have more know- 
ledge. The aggregate energy of the electric fields em. 
bedded in any assemblage of atoms is of amazing magni- 
tude. It is as if something massive and substantial, 
however minute in size, were circulating with the velocity 
of light—a speed unalterable and apparently not under 
our control—an enormous speed, conferring immense 
energy on anything possessing it. A bare speck, weighing 
only the thousandth part of a grain, if it had that speed, 
would possess as much energy as is represented by a 
thousand tons of water or rock piled at a height of a 
thousand feet. 

The energy of any ordinary moving body, howcvyer, 
such as a railway train or a cannon ball, is, after all, 
only relative. Inany such estimate, the earth is supposed 
to be at rest; but we know well that the earth is by no 
means at rest, it is flying at a rate, nineteen miles a secoud, 
which we consider big, but which is only the ten- 
thousandth part of the velocity of light. And the motion 
of the earth is only relative, relative to the sun. Tlicre 
is, however, an absolute intrinsic or constitutional encrey 
in matter. according to the present fairly established 
views; and this must surely sooner or later become 
available. Already it is thought to be actually utilized 
in the interior of the stars, and it is to this source thiat 
Sir James Jeans attributes the immense radiating power 
of the sun and other stars. They are emitting light at 
the expense of their own substance, and gradually «are 
very slowly consuming themselves away. Slowly, 
because the amount of energy thus apparently made 
available in one sense, though by no means yet under 
human control, is so excessively great. The minute 
fraction of radiation which the earth catches from the 
sun, ninety two million miles away, gives it all its available 
energy—winds, waves, coal, oil, everything that we 
utilize. The sun and every star is in a state of blazing 
activity. Matter seems gradually fading away into 
radiation. 

Now radiation, whether it be light or any other kind, 
is known to consist of waves in the ether ; its transmission 
is not an affair of matter at all, it is an etheric phenomenon. 
We are entirely dependent on the ether; far more than 
most of us as yet suspect. The probability is that matter 
too is an etheric phenomenon. The ether was speculated 
upon all through the nineteenth century, but every 
attempt to ascertain its structure proved a failure. I 
expect that one outcome of the twentieth century will be 
the effective discovery of the ether of space. We harness 
some forms of it already—under the names of electricity 
and magnetism—for speedy locomotien, conveyance of 
messages, and transmission of power; but there is cvi- 
dently much more that could be done. If my views about 
the ether are correct, then an unprecedented amount o! 
power is stored in any small portion of it—more enery: 
than the world uses per annum in the space of a cul 
inch. It is perhaps unlikely that we shall ever tap more 
than a small portion of this immensity, but, with so 
great a store, some of it will surely become available. 
When this happens, our chemical or combustion methoxcds 
of generating power will become obsolete. The develop- 
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ment of this process will take a long time, and will be 
very gradual ; the first step that must be taken lies in 
pure theory, and I believe that a theory of the ether is 
even now beginning, the wave theory of dynamics being 
its nucleus. 

Meanwhile, and speedily, I look for a great improvement 
in our methods of combustion and the utilization of 
coal. It is easy enough to realize that our present 
methods of obtaining power are wasteful and are capable 
of improvement. The scientific treatment of fuel is 
already under consideration ; extraction and utilization 
of all valuable products, and the regulated conversion 
of the residue, are being arrived at; part of the residue 
being gaseous and easily transmissible. The generation 
of clectric power, and its transmission to factories and 
homes has begun, and before long will effect a pleasant 
Pending the Cpor h of that 


production, 


reform in domestice conomy. 
other more drastic revolution in energy 
now only vaguely foreseen, these improved methods of 
utilizing the comparatively meagre storage which nature 
has provided in coal and oil, as if to tide over the inter- 
vening period, will be an alleviation of the desperately 
ugly conditions of so many industrial centres: for 
whose disfigurement scicncee, only partly understood and 
only half applied, must be held responsible. IZgnoranc 
has fouled the air and made conditions unhealthy for 

Greater knowledge will remedy all that. 
may look forward to a time when scientific 
looked 
at askance and tolerated, but are encouraged and aided 
and pressed forward with the whole-hearted sanction and 
support of the State. 

Other discoveries will, I expect, be made in the direction 


utilization of the 


multitudes. 
Surely we 
efforts towards advance in knowledge are not 


of agriculture; which means the 
radiation of the sun for purposes of food supply. At 
present agricultural methods are crude and traditional, 
and are based on transmitted experience ; but a scientific 
study is beginning. We are learning much about plant 
heredity and breeding, we are learning also for the first 
time how and by what process it is that the green leaves 
of growing plants are able to use the etheric vibrations 
which reach them from the sun, so as to stimulate chemical 
changes, and produce vegetable tissue. This is the 
ultimate basis of all food; and if we reckon the energy 
received from the sun, and suppose it all properly utilized, 
it would be possible to feed a population far greater than 
Any country might reasonably become self- 


yet exists. 
hope that the inter- 


sustaining, though certainly I 
change of commodities grown in different parts of the 
earth’s surface will be freer and casier and less subject 
to artificial restriction than it is now. The whole earth 
has to be self-sustaining; and the more the people are 
brought together, with friendly intercourse and _ inter- 
change of commodities, the better for the progress of 
the world. 

Then there is the subject of education, that is the 
handing on of aqeumulated knowledge to the coming 
generation. At present educators are concerned mainly 
with the past: little stimulus to active inquiry and 
understanding of the processes of nature is given to the 
average youth. This cannot go on. There is far too 
much to learn for time to be 
llistory, the record of accumulated experience, must be 
studied; literature, the fine flower of human achievement, 
will always hold its own; but a humanized science must 
he made accessible by compctent teachers, who will 
stimulate the desire to learn, and not try to stultify a 
jaded organism into a mere repository of facts. No one 
can hold all the facts already known; they can be 
hunted up when wanted, if the natural curiosity of youth 
is not suffocated, and if they are shown how to proceed 


wasted on inessentials. 


whether in library or laboratory. The ground to be 
covered is enormous, the capacities of the human mind 
are limited, no one individual or nation can grasp the 
there will be division of Jabour. 


ilable 


whole; but surely 
Already discoveries mad 
for all. 

Just as astronomy took a bound in Newton's 


so the structure of the atom and all that it entails, 


anvwhere hecome a‘ 
tine, 


including the consanguinity between matter and ether, 
is the prevalent theme to-day. I shall not be surprised 


if the science of life also does not make = surprising 


advances when the nature of life is better understood. 
1 venture to make the, 
that life will be 
with matter through the agency of the ether of space, 
that it is displaved and not originated by matter, and 


possibly absurd, prediction 


found to be something that interacts 


that it can exist in unsensed fashion quite apart from 
its material manifestation. 

I expcci that 
not by any 


So, finally, in the realm of psychology 
mind will be found to be a cosmic entity, 
means limited to its terrene manifestations, but a per- 
manent, guiding, controlling, and animating principle, 
interact with matter for the purpose ol 
making use of the ene rey which 


which ean 
developing individuality ; 
is here running down from more to less available forms, 
and coercing matter to fulfil its own behests ; not limited 
in its activity to the material organisms which it has 
constructed, not subject to the revolutions and cyclical 
mutations which characterize machinery and material 
forward 


things generally, but progressing constantly 
with enhanced beauty and value, like the fabric cmiunating 
Nature was called by Goethe, * the living 


and he spoke of the spirits that were 


from a loom. 
garment of God,” 
engaged in weaving it. We in a small degree are privi- 
leged to be The discovery that 


this process Can go on, and that we can continue to take 


among those spirits. 


part in it for ever, Is now in process ol being made, and 


perhaps a century hence may be accepted as part of 


the orthodox doctrine Oi science, OLIVER L. EM tie 


First Things First 


NI JACQUES MARITAIN, one of the most 
4 ® and profound of living philosophers, has observed 
* Adam sinned 


,OTOUS 


in an already celebrated cpigram that 
when he fell from conte mplation.~ To many people this 
saving seems entirely without meaning: others reevard it 
as the expression of a “ni dine val and unpractical view 
of life, having little to do with that modern world which 
we take so seriously. Yet, as a matter of fact, it con- 
stitutes a complete criticism of that modern world ; and 
declares the unique cause of those confusions and dis- 
harmonies, that sense of frustration and impoverishment 
which we seem equally unable to amend and to ignore. 
For, translated into common speech, it means that human 
life goes wrong, cuters into destructive conflict with the 
Universal Order, when it ceases to be orientated towards 
first principles; is not poised upon that humble and 
delighted apprehension of reality which is the peculiar 
gift of contemplation, and rejects the guiding pressure of 
its transcendental sense. 

Now since it is the whole business of religion, by means 
of symbols, discipline, and doctrine, to hold this truth 
before the eyes of our amphibious race —to quicken and 
feed that side of our nature which responds to “ the Holy 
Reality given once for all, at the centre of which we are 
placed “—-it is ultimately our concept of religion which 
must bear the blame for our present state. Its ritual and 
symbolic activities have little worth, unless they restore 
the fallen mind to contemplation ; recall it from periphery 
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to centre, and persuade it to put first things first. Yet 
even in respect of religion itself we have to admit the force 
of Maritain’s accusation, that ‘* our modern world is based 
on two unnatural principles: first that of the creative 
power of wealth, next that of the final worth of the 
useful.” They are principles, of course, which shut up all 
who admit them within the limits of a merely naturalistic 
existence, and have been denounced by every prophet 
and spiritual genius as hostile to the truest life of man. 
Especially in respect of the second of these charges—an 
exaggerated reverence for the useful—contemporary 
religion surely stands self-condemned, and confesses the 
source of its impotence and uncertainty. Its benevolent 
gaze is turned steadily earthwards. It is far too anxious 
to do us good. Its standards of worship and dogma are 
largely pragmatic. It has forgotten to teach us adoration. 
It looks upon the theological landscape with the appraising 
eye of a land agent; missing its august beauty, ignoring 
those veiled and awful summits from which nevertheless 
cometh our help, because too carefully estimating the 
productive capacity of the lower levels in terms of modern 
needs. Our warmest episcopal and ministerial bene- 
dictions are bestowed upon the “ helpful” in doctrine and 
practice—a term unknown to those obsolete visionaries 
who sought first the Kingdom of God, with its other- 
worldly beauty and overwhelming demands. 

The astonished interest with which Professor Otto’s 
doctrine of the Numinous was received, is alone cnough 
to indicate how far Adam has now fallen from contem- 
plation: indeed, a detached observer might well suppose 
that the finai dethronement of the First Commandment 
was the great spiritual achievement of the modern world. 
A consideration of its complicated and delirious activities 
—cven those directed towards social and political better- 
ment—appears to support Maritain’s bitter conclusion 
that their ordained end is “to prevent man from re- 
membering God.” For it, the seraphim Isaiah saw, would 
be better occupied at a jumble sale than in adoring with 
veiled eyes His unsearchable holiness. Obsessed even in 
its most pious moments by the self-styled “ modern 
outlook,” its peculiar qualities and needs, it no longer 
knows that it has lost the power of discerning reality, and 
cut itself off from those “ sources of power” of which it 
talks so volubly. We smile at the ancient conception of 
a cosmos of which earth was the centre; yet our own 
spiritual universe is far more geocentric than that of 
mediaeval man. Sometimes a voice reminds us, as did 
Dean Inge at this year’s Church Congress, that only the 
Unchanging gives the changing its meaning and worth. 
We pause for an instant : but we do not really understand 
that something has been said which is not merely im- 
pressive, but condemns our whole outlook and accounts 
for all our griefs. In the last resort the passion for that 
Eternal Good which “ passes man’s understanding” is 
the only efficient cause of noble action ; hence a utilitarian 
Christianity defeats its own ends. The lives and 
achievements of the saints are irresistible demonstrations 
of this truth. 

Not only “ practical” religion, but theology too, 
seems to suffer from this lack of vital contact with its 
Object—that which the older students of its mysteries 
called “ savouring wisdom.” Hence the peculiar aridity 
which usually infects its discussions of the Source of life 
and joy. Like the visitors to a Continental plage, our 
professional theologians put on bathing dresses of every 
degree of colour, fashion, and adequacy ; and industriously 
discuss the nature of the Ocean and the best ways of 
swimming, while they sit upon the shore. Sometimes 
they enlarge each other’s views on these important 
subjects. More often, they seem to forget the Ocean in 
condemning opinions about it which they do not share. 





The one thing they seldom do is to bathe; with so much 
to talk about, there is hardly time for that. Thus they 
miss the proper end of all theology ; which St. Thomas 
reached when he laid down his pen saying, “ I have seen 
too much—I can write no more.” Yet this confident and 
self-oblivious return to First Principles, this immersion 
of the soui in the Eternal, this putting of first things lirst, 
is still the “‘ one thing needful” to give meaning, harmony, 
and fruitfulness to the complex activities of our life, 
Man, said Aristotle, is a contemplative animal. Without 
the exercise of its supreme spiritual faculty, how shall the 
human world maintain its spiritual health ? 
Evetyn UNDERUILL, 


A Century of Applied Physics 


Q* all the changes which the world has seen since 

the Spectator had its second birth, none are more 
conspicuous than those that have come about through 
the progressive application of physical science to the 
use and convenience of man. Applied science permeates 
our lives. It determines our habits and colours our 
outlook. Engineers have in effect made the globe both 
bigger and smaller. They have opened up fresh regions 
for the ever-growing swarm; at the same time they 
have cancelled distance. Methods of transport and 
communication undreamt of a century ago have put 
every unit of the crowd into touch with his fellows, 
however remote. From the farthest corners of land 
and sea he receives exotic foodstuffs and instant news. 
The world, besides being more than ever his oyster, 
has become his orchard and his cattle-ranch. ‘The 
blue ethereal sky, as Addison called it before thicre 
was any question about the existence or non-existence 
of an ether, teems with potential sounds which silently 
await his ear. Should he fly to the Arctic in quest 
of romance and mect with catastrophe, his sufferings 
may be relieved by the faultless accents of a broadcasting 
announcer. At home, he need not say “ Let there be 
light”; he has only to press a button—the engincers 
have done the rest. Power, in the mechanical sense, is 
always at his elbow. On the highways it insistently 
dogs his footsteps; almost inevitably he yields himsclf 
to the common mania for speed. He mounts up with 
wings as the eagle; he runs (on wheels) and is not 
weary; his spoken word goes out to the ends of the 
world. If he is ever dull it is only because he is glutted 
with marvels which have lost their ability to thrill. 

All this is new, new in the last hundred years, and 
most of it new in the last fifty. Iam old enough to have 
watched clectrical engineering take its baby steps in 
the cighteen-seventies, to have heard the earliest lispings 
of the telephone of Graham Bell, to have revelled in 
the caricature of one’s voice that came from the tinfoil 
phonograph of Edison, to have studied the initial 
experiments in distributing electric power, to have 
tested the first turbine-driven ship of Parsons and 
primitive forms of the internal-combustion engine. 
These and other such infants are now grown to be 
giants; they are slaves so strong as to be almost 
masters. They have enormously increased the potential 
influence of man on man. Along with applications of 
biology and medicine, they have contributed to make 
his life longer, and have taught him to escape some 
at least of the disabilities of age. 

To realize how great is the change, one must remember 
that a hundred years ago travel by rail was only about 
to begin. Stephenson’s “ Rocket” did not appear till 
1829. There was no electric telegraph; electricity was 
no more than a toy of the curious experimentalist. 
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Faraday’s discovery that a current is generated in a 
conductor which is forced to move across a magnetic 
feld—the basic principle of the dvnamo—was not made 
till 1831. 
that of energy and its transformations had not yet been 


1 


Kiven so broad and simple a scientific idea as 


formulated. There was little science for engineers to 


did not know very well how to 


went on they and the physicists 


use, and at first they 
usc it. But as time 

both discovered the possibility of mutual benefit. In 
the second half of the century the association of practice 
with science may be said to have developed into a 
parti rship, to the great profit of both. The War helped 
to yoke more closely the inventors and the philosophers ; 
incidentally it led to the creation of a Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, which is at once a 
monument of their co-operation and a permanently 
valuable national assct. 

The century has endowed us with prodigious novel 
has it fitted us for their sane and kindly 
exercise 2? Power in itsc!f is a doubtful blessing ; 
divorced from good will it may prove a curse. Science 
comprehension and 


pow ers ; 


has raised us to new heights of 
capacity ; can we claim to have made a corresponding 
ethical advance? I am afraid we must sadly admit 
that the answer is “ No.” That there has been some 
spiritual progress will not be denied. There is a more 
evident sense of social responsibility ; more tenderness 
to the underdog; better care of the helpless and the 
more tolerance of opinion; more intolerance, 


But the growth of saving 


weak ; 
perhaps, of cruelty and wrong. 
virtues has not kept pace with the growfth of power. 
One may say that science has put into man’s hand an 
instrument that is capable of appalling misuse, before he 
has acquired the self-restraint and judgment which such a 
gift demands. He is like a child playing with a seythe, 
or a half-wit let loose in a magazine of explosives. 
That was a lesson we Jearnt, sharply, in the War. 
It was disillusioning to witness the moral failure of 
applicd mechanics. Proficiency in science and in technics, 
in all that should make life materially full and fine, was 


no safeguard against a return to savegery. It served 
to give the nations means of mutual destruction more 
potent than before. The 
modern man lay mainly, it would seem, in his intensified 


any known superiority of 
ability to kill and damage and destroy. 

Another point cannot be too strongly emphasized. In 
the ten years which have passed since the war that was 
to end war reached its close, applied science has not 
been idle. If in that war civilization was chastised 
with whips, in another great war she would be chastised 
a chastisement might well prove 


with scorpions. Sucl 
fatal. It is diflicult to contemplate the peril and horror 
of war in the conditions under which it would 
waged. 
made the wholesale slaughter of non-combatants an 


10w be 
Developments of aircraft and poison gases have 
easy task. No protective measures have been or can 
be devised that will adequately mect this new danger. 
The methods of attack now available are vastly more 
effective than any actual or possible methods of defence. 
Through the use of flying machines attack has already 
become, and will remain, overwhelmingly the stronger. 
Much of it cannot be parricd or escaped: the kinds of 
defence that chiefly matter are reprisals, and these only 
serve to complete the circle of mutual destruction. <A 
future struggle will be more than ever a duel to the death 
of both sides. 
enough in the last war; it would be incomparably more 
If we are to have any security that 


The menace to our humanity was scrious 


serious in another. 
socicty will not perish, through the very inventions of 
Which we are so proud, there simply must not be another 
great war, J. A. Ewinec, 


Education in 1978—A Retrospect 


4 ’ 
ri 


i student of history will reflect with a smile, as he 


looks back en the record of the last fifty years, that 


the revolution, when it came, was not in the least what 
had been expected. Expropriators were not expro- 
priated, nor was capital destroyed. The movement took 


the simple form of the assertion of personal liberty, which 
is perhaps the profoundest instinct of our 


race, and the 
1 left to the individual 
} 


citizen nothing more than the career of the over-indus- 


abolition of all oflicials, who ha 


trious ant or the working bee. The execution of all 


those members of the Civil Service, who in the prev 
twenty years had been awarded the K.C.B. or K.B.E., 


IOUS 





of all Secretaries of Trade Unions, and all Directors of 
though many 
There 
was, however, no other bloodshed, and it was rightly 
thought that the junior officials with this « xample before 
them would conform to the wishes of the people. The 


Education, was perhaps a strong measure, 


consider it to have been a regrettable necessity. 


main object has been gained, for already it can be said 
that, though the country in certain mechanical aspects 
is a less eflicicnt machine, the individual man and woman 
of our land are infinitely happier. 

It is, however, our business to consider the history of 
Those among us who have attained to the 


education. g 
age of three score years and ten will remember the storm 
which arose when the Labour Party, returned to power 
early in the second quarter of the century, enacted, in 
conformity with the sacred principle of equality of 
opportunity, the regulation that 25 per cent. of the vacant 
places at Eton in each year should be reserved for ex- 
elementary pupils of the London County 
that 25 per cent. of the normal entrants to Eton should 
be selected by ballot, and drafted to the 


schools of Poplar and other suitable districts. The object 


Council, and 
1 

Cif mentary 
was good: it was to bring about the fusion of classes, 
and to enable each to understand the point of view of 
the other. But very rapidly this particular problem 
ceased to be acute, for in a short time education in all its 
grades became free, and the public schools, as they had 
been hitherto known, ceased to exist. They became 


simply secondary schools conducted according to t! 


regulations of the central authority, with ‘ boarding 
bursaries ’ attached. From the first, however, it was 
noticed that these bursaries were gained in exceptional 


numbers by the sons and relations of members of the 
oflicial caste in the Unions, and Government and muni- 
cipal oflices. 

At the same time the mechanization of all ed) tion 


proceeded apace. The main instruments of this p Css 
were the cineinatoscope, the eramophon , the w less, 
and television. All the pupils in a given area ed 
the same lesson from a teacher, whose * matter” hal 
been approved in the Education Offices and wh voice 
had been passed by the B.B.C. Television, when it was 
perfected, enabled all schools to witness the same play 

Shakespeare at the same moment, and as they received 


suitable comments at the end of each scen by wireless 
they were enabled to take the School Certiljicate after 
identical preparation. Modern languages, so far as they 
ean be said to have continued to be taught, were taught 


from selected gramophone records, again 


by wireless. miraculot 
which science contributed to the aid of education it was 
found that the standard of knowledge 
children steadily fell, and the teachers, in spite of th 
fact that they were all on the Burnham seale, and treated 
d 


But in spite of all these 


attained by the 


( 


with exact equality, were singularly discontente 
Discontent with the low standard of attainment in the 


schools at first lent force to the attack which the official 
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directors of education, who would admit no criticism of 
the system which they had elaborated, conducted 
against the examination system which they had _ in- 
herited from less enlightened days. It was argued that 
it was undemocratic to require a standard in any general 
examination which was beyond the range of the weakest 
‘andidate, who was certified to be normal by the examin- 
ing panel of the Medical Officers of schools. At the same 
time, the fact that women were in a majority in the voting 
body of the country lent force to the argument con- 
stantly presented with increasing force both by the 
Association of Headmistresses, and many feminist 
societies, that it was contrary to the sacred principle of 
sex equality to plough in any examination a greater 
percentage of girls than boys. In these circumstances 
it became too dangerous for any examining body to 
plough anybody, and, as all candidates passed, examina- 
tions were abolished as a recognition of the complete 
clliciency of the system, and a certificate was issued at 
the end of the school courses to each pupil, signed by 
the Director of Education and countersigned = by the 
President of the Board of Education, It was an imposing 
document, and its issue was convenient to all parties. 

Not much was heard during this controversy of the 
argument that examinations interfered with the freedom 
of the teacher, for the teacher had long ceased to be free. 
The teacher had become a minor functionary, who saw 
that the attendance registers were duly kept, that the 
gramophone was turned on at the right time, that the 
classes were in their places for all television, cinema, and 
wireless hours, that all necessary particulars were 
supplied to the medical, psychological, and financial 
departments of the Directorates of Education, and that 
the regulations for disinfection, ventilation, and heating 
had been observed. Power was entirely in the hands 
of Directors of Education, of whom the most famous 
were those who were quickest to borrow a new idea from 
a suitable quarter, and the most able in having it carried 
out by other people. For neither purpose was it necessary 
for them to leave the central oflice. The Board of 
Education had become a complicated host of accountants 
and statisticians, whose annual report was staggering 
in its complexity, though whether the bewildering figures 
meant anything in particular left considerable room for 
doubt. 

It will be remembered that the revolution began with 
the complete strike of teachers of every grade, and the 
movement which they began in the interests of indi- 
vidual liberty rapidly spread to all classes of citizens. 
The bureaucracy, which had been accustomed to get 
everything done by means of minutes written on oflicial 
documents, was at once rendered powerless by the strike 
of the real working classes. Their attempt to cut off 
supplies produced exacerbation, and there followed the 
reign of terror which was mercifully brief, but which un- 
doubtedly cleared the air. 

In the period of reconstruction, which has marked the 
last ten years, certain principles have emerged: that 
the sole realities in education are the teacher and the 
members of his class; that personality alone is valuable ; 
that what counts is the effort made by each individual 
pupil in reaching out of himself for knowledge ; that the 
best teacher is he whose personality kindles this enthu- 
siasm ; that there are many “ methods”; that a teacher 
is not necessarily a back number who is not trying the 
latest; that good playing-ficlds are as necessary to 
every school as good classrooms ; and, finally, that it is 
a bad thing to ignore the existence of God, the facts of 
Nature, or the moral law, and that the end of true educa- 
tion——before even the attainment of certificates—is to 
make the children aware of these. Cynrit Norwoop. 


The Future of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


| eee Universities of the traditional kind are 
now institutions unique in the world. The 
Sorbonne, founded in the Middle Ages on the same plan, 
no longer possesses its Colleges, and remains nothing but 
an aggregation of Chairs and Fellowships. American 
Universities, whilst retaining certain characteristics of 
their models, endeavour to adapt themselves very closely 
to modern needs rather than seck to follow in the foot- 
steps of tradition. Even in England the majority of 
Provincial Universitics resemble the Sorbonne (with the 
addition sometimes of a Technical Institute) rather than 
the great mediaeval Universities. It is natural, there- 
fore, to wonder whether these ancient Universities will 
continue in our changing world to retain customs which 
are well-nigh a thousand years old. 

Some Englishmen do not think so. They acknowledge 
the wonderful beauty of the scenery, the charm of those 
youthful years spent on the banks of the Cherwell or the 
Cam, and the influence of this liberty on the formation 
of character. But they consider that such loveliness is a 
luxury, that modern life is a struggle, and that the for- 
mation of an aristocracy, which is the real function of 
Oxford and Cambridge, has ceased to be necessary in a 
society which, whether we wish it or not, is becoming 
more and more democratic. The philosopher, Count 
Hermann Keyserling, in his latest book on Europe, 
defines what has been for so long the aim of English edu- 
cation: the formation of a “ ruling class.” Such a class, 
indispensable in the days when power and even Parliament 
were hereditary, and when all the provinces of the Empire 
turned to London for their administrators, becomes 
useless when success can only be achieved by technical 
competence or by popular favour and when the Empire, 
composed as it is of autonomous parts, is administered 
in each of them by local Governments. The logical con- 
clusion is that modern Universities should set about 
turning out technicians and that Oxford and Cambridge, 
if they are to survive, must adapt themselves to the 
modern world. 

But although logical, such a conclusion is of doubtful 
validity. Perhaps with the passing of years it will no 
longer admit of discussion. But in this year of Grace of 
1928 I think it is insecurely based, and for these reasons : 
(a) It is not certain that the educational methods of 
Oxford and Cambridge do not turn out (even from the 
technical point of view) individuals as well adapted to 
modern conditions as do more modern methods. Some 
of the greatest discoveries in| modern physics were 
made at the Cavendish Laboratory. A man like the 
Master of Trinity is deeply attached to the traditions of the 
University, but this does not prevent him from being one of 
the greatest of European scholars. Oxford and Cambridge 
have produced, and still produce, great economists and 
great statesmen. Possibly the future Labour Prime Minis- 
ter isatthe moment a Fellow of AllSouls. Mr. Keynes isa 
Fellow of King’s College; that does not prevent him 
from being a remarkable financial expert. Certainly it 
is permissible to argue that it is not the public school and 
University system which create Englishmen of genius, 
but rather that geniuses remain themselves in spite of 
such systems. But I do not think this would be true 
The unusual excellence of Enelish scientists during the 
nineteenth century is too striking for its origin not to lic 
in the English educational system. It is possible that 
minds that are little specialized and allowed to develop 
in an unorthodox way retain more of their freedom 
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and freshness. The average level of culture is higher 
in Continental Universities than at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, but culture of the highest quality is perhaps 
commoner in England. Now, modern society cannot 
get on without a creative aristocracy of intellect. (b) 
Keyserling is absolutely right when he says that the 
aim of education in England is to form a ruling class, 
but I do not think this type of man, remarkable for his 
qualities of character rather than for his specialized 
knowledge, is less necessary to-day than formerly. I 
have vet to meet any man with the quality of leadership 
strongly developed in him who is in search of employ- 
ment. The supply of rulers does not exceed the demand. 
If it be true that the Dominions prefer to choose their 
leaders from their own countrymen, it should be added 
that many persons of substance in the Dominions send 
their sons to Oxford or to Cambridge. Rhodes Scholar- 
ships will doubtless do much to confirm this custom, 
Even if the business world dominates more and more 
the social, even if the qualities required to direct a large 
industry become more necessary than those required 
for a Governor-General of Canada or a Viceroy of India. 
that is no reason to condemn the “ ruling class.” For 
nothing goes to show that this type is not very well 
adapted to industrial or commercial life. In all big 
businesses the head is a ruler rather than a technician, 
He must have about him many different experts, but to 
co-ordinate their work a man is required who is above 
all remarkable for qualities of character, of prudence, 
of courage, of fair play—that is to say for all the charac- 
teristics developed by the traditional education of the 
senior Universities. (c) There is no reason why a demo- 
cracy (even a Socialist democracy) should be hostile to 
the old Universities. A son of a miner or textile worker 
may win a scholarship in them. Further, it is excellent 
that the wealth of these venerable institutions should 
enable scholars and wise men to live without financial 
cares or dependence on Governmental favour. The 
beauty of the setting and the pride of those who dwell 
noble traditions, free them from 
provide them with 
disinterested 


there in long and 
envy and vexatious desires and 
the leisure to an entirely 
culture. 

What more can a man wish for than to live in one of 
these lovely Gothic colleges 2? What fortune could give 
him a more beautiful house, a pleasanter life, a more 
And it is good for a nation’s spiritual 


pursue 


respected name ? 
and mental health that there should be in it a certain 
number of minds that are impartial and disinterested. 
A French writer, M. Julien Benda, complains in La Trahison 
des Cleres of the betrayal of the modern world by intcl- 
lectuals—in other words of the lack of independence so 
often induced by education. 


des clercs is not far to seek : 


The reason for la trahison 
it simply is that one must 
suceced in order to survive. Oxford and Cambridge 
assure to England a certain number of minds qui ne 
trahirot pas, 

ANDRE MAvRrols, 


Bethlem 


Tur asylum doctor 

said with a sigh 

as he entered the case up 
a OS Paty 


Old Alice chuckled 
weakly “ Yis 
same as Ma had 
and Jim aad Sis.” 
Ilumperr WO tre. 


“O Lyric Love Half-Angel and 
Half-Bird ” 


[Next week Mr. Benson will write of his personal reminiscences 
of Browning, and describe how the poet told Archbishop Benson 


that he had “deskfuls of lyrics”—which have never been dis- 


covered.—Eb. Spectator. ] 
ib all the literature of love there is no chronicle more 
human and romantic than that which records the 
affairs of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. At 
the time when they first met he was a man of thirty- 
three, a voleano spouting health and optimism and 
vitality, and she a cloistered invalid, six years his senior, 
who passed from bed to couch, and from couch back to 
bed again, and was completely subjugated by a most 
preposterous father, whose domestic tyranny over his 
hapless family can scarcely nowadays be credited. All 
her life she had been a poet: at the age of fourteen she 
wrote an epic on the Battle of Marathon in four books, 
and now published two volumes of verse containing a 
poem called ‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” Browning 
came across it, and to his infinite satisfaction (for no one 
loved appreciation more than he) found himself and his 
work alluded to as : 
‘Some pomegranate which if cut 
Deep down the middle shows a heart within 
Blood-tinctured of a veined humanity.” 

He admired her verse immensely, and instantly wrote to 
ask if he might see her. From then until their marriage 
there flowed between them that unique and ardent cor- 
respondence which has happily been preserved to us. 

After their very first meeting he wrote her a passionate 
love-letter, and she replied, in the true Early Victorian 
manner by forbidding him, under penalty of never sceing 
her again, to repeat such a mistake. He wildly and 
incoherently promised not to do so, and without any 
pause began again. The barrier she had so conscientiously 
propped up between them melted in the irresistible 
radiance both of them poured on it, and within a few 
months she is writing to him: “ Henceforward I am 
vour’s in everything but to do you harm.. 
except God shall interfere between you and me. 
that if He should free me within a moderate time from 
the chain of this weakness, I will then be to vou whatever 
at that hour you shall choose, whether friend or more 


none 


I mean 


than friend.” 

The upshot was now certain. 
ask her father for his consent, and we have the delightful 
spectacle of Browning, the most conventional of men in 
the small etiquettes of life devising a secret marriage and 
clopement with this secluded invalid. The marriage took 
place, and she returned to bed for a week to rest after it 
and plan their flight to Italy. And then this winged and 
rainbowed correspondence comes deliciously to carth, for 


It was quite useless to 


with incandescent expressions of love they descend into a 
bottomless pit of confusion over trains and stations and 
luggage and steamships. Browning confuses the Tuesday 
and Friday boats of the South of England Steam Company 
with the Wednesday and Saturday boats of the South- 
Western, and she gets into a fever of anxiety about her 
boxes. “If we sent them,” she writes, “‘ to New Cross 
they would not reach you in time. Hold me, my beloved, 
with your love.” Then Browning mistakes the hour of 
their train, and overlooks the existence of an express, 
which, so she profoundly observes, goes faster than his 
wrong slow one. ... The reader fears they will never 
get off at all. But they did, and Wordsworth when he 
heard of it observed : ** So Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Well, I hope they may 


could.” The 


Barrett have gone off together. 
understand each other—nobody _ else 


Laureate’s hope was magnificently fulfilled, 
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Yor fifteen years that noon of their devotion declined 
not a degree from its zenith. 
lives, and poctry their fiery business. At fixed hours he 
and she sat in adjoining rooms writing poetry, each 
stimulated instead of being paralysed, by the knowledge 
that the other was doing the same next door. Elizabeth 
cracked and shed her invalidism as a chrysalis its sheath : 
she glowed and flowered under the caress of the Italian 
sunshine, the pent prison of her life had fallen like the 
walls of Jericho at the blast of her lover’s trumpet. Then 
gradually the high flame of her life began to flicker, and 
in 1861 she died with her head resting on his cheek. 
“God took her to Himself,’ he wrote to a friend, “ as 
you would lift a sleeping child from a dark uneasy bed 
into vour arms and the light.” 

And then twenty-eight years later, when Browning 
himself was an old man, the flame and passion of his life 
flared up once more. He came across a volume of 
Edward Fitzgerald’s letters, and read this sentence : 
“So Mrs. Browning’s dead, thank God. We shall have 
no more Aurora Leighs.”” The two had never met, and 
this meant no more than that Fitzgerald did not like her 
poetry. But out burst the voleano of Browning’s youth 
again, spouting lava. “I felt as if she had died yes- 
terday,” he said, and he published in the Athenaeum the 
following lines :— 

To Eowarp FrirzGeratp. 
T chanced upon a new book yesterday : 
1 opened it, and, where my finger lay 
*Twixt page and uncut page, these words T read 
Some six or seven at most—and learned thereby 


That you, Fitzgerald, whom by ear and eye 
She never knew, thanked God my wife was dead. 


Ay. dead! and were yourself alive, good Fitz, 

How to return you thanks would task my wits: 

Kicking you seems the common lot of curs 

While more appropriate greeting lends you graco: 

Surely to spit there glorifies your face, 

Spitting—from lips once sanctified by Hec’s.”’ 
We shudder, perhaps, at this molten explosion of hate 
and contempt, but can we suppress a whoop of satis- 


faction ? E. F. Benson. 


Champions of the Past 


y. we were at school we learned history as far 
as we learned it at all in isolated pieces. We 
knew something about Miltiades, let us say, and a little 
about Julius Cacsar, but which came first or whether they 
were flourishing in their respective countrics at much 
the same time we had small notion, I faney that as 
grown-ups we read the history of sport and games in 
something the same way. We have never considered 
which of our heroes might have known the other. We 
have not imagined some sporting Mr. Leo Hunter of the 
day saying “* I want to introduce two very famous people 
to each other—Mr. William Beldham of the Hambledon 
Club, Mr. Thomas Cribb, the Champion of England.” 
I thought, therefore, that it might be rather amusing to 
sce who were the celebrities of sport that might have 
walked and talked together and admired one another's 
prowess in the year of the Spectator’s first appearance. 
Who was the greatest man in England in 18287 I 
think I shall give my vote for “ The Squire of England,” 
George Osbaldeston. He was born in 1787. By this 
time he had ceased to devastate the country by his tre- 
mendous fast bowling, but he was a wiry, tough, inex- 
haustible little man and still, in the delightful expression 
of an old Scottish caddic, “in his pomp.” He was just 
at the end of his second period of being Master of the 
Quorn, which had lasted five years, and was about to 
migrate to the Pytchicy, the members of which were 


afterwards to call him “the best sportsman of any 


Love was the fire of their 


<r 


age or country.” He could still ride or drive or shoot 
against anyone, or play billiards all night, or even row in 
a race, though he had not sat in a boat since he left 
Eton, and helped to beat an unbeaten four. The time had 
not yet come by three years when he was to achieve 
his most famous feat of riding two hundred miles in ten 
consecutive hours. England would have been hard put 
to it to find a better man than the Squire, though he was 
forty-one years old. 

There was another famous man. Not unlike him in 
some ways, of untiring strength and wonderful nerve 
and younger by some years, John Mytton of Halston, 
But Mytton had not then long heard of the Squire and, 
though he was only thirty-two, he was now nearing hi 
end. 


s 
He had driven his tandems across country and shot 
duck in his nightgown and played the deuce in fifty ways, 
and the sands were running out. The six bottles of port 
had begun to tell, debts were accumulating, Halston was 
mortgaged and mortgaged again and its glories diminished. 
In the same year in which the Squire was to ride his great 
ride on Newmarket Heath, Jack Mytton was to fly from 
his creditors to France and three years later he was to be 
dead. 

Older than either of these two was a Scotsman, Robert 
Barclay Allardyce, “Captain Barclay.” He was the hero 
of Newmarket Heath, where nineteen years before he had 
walked his thousand miles in a thousand hours. He was 
now forty-nine, but he, like the Squire, had taken good 
care of himself and he could still lift a big man standing 
on his hand from the floor to the table. I do not know if 
he and Osbaldeston were ever acquaintances, but they 
must at least have looked at each other with mutual 
respect. 

In a lower—or perhaps higher—walk of life the chief 
figure was Tom Spring. The ring had now passed its 
palmiest days. Cribb had long since retired, Jem Belcher 
was dead, John Gully had become * Mr. Gully.” He liad 
fought his last fight twenty vears before, and now was a 
personage on the Turf. Perhaps in this very year of 
1828 he was somewhat in eclipse, for in the year before 
he had paid four thousand guineas for Mameluke, backed 
it for the St. Leger and lost £40,000. He was a cool, 
imperturbable man, however. If his fortunes trem)le«d 
in the balance we may be sure he did not show it, and a 
little while later he was to be much richer than ever before. 
Gentleman Jackson had given up the rooms in which he 
had once taught Byron to box and become a man ol 
leisure. The incomparable Jack Randall, ** the Nou- 
pareil,”” had just died of drinking too much * blue ruin.” 
The ring was not what it had been with Jem Ward as 
the Champion. But Tom Spring, though he had retired, 
was still a great man. We might have seen him, «as 
Borrow described him in his public-house in Holborn, 
“Tis Friday might and nine by Holborn clock, There 
sits the yeoman at the end of the long room, surrounded 


by his friends, glasses are filled and * a song’ is the cry, 
and a song is sung well suited to the place.” I should 


like to fancy that there come into that public-house some 
of the cricketers of Kent and Hampshire who lh: 

journeyed up to Londen for a big match and are fecling 
a little rustic and strange. “* It was easy to tell the I: 

boys,” as old Beldham said, “ when they came staring 
into the Green Man.” Beldham was an old man now 
sixty-two, but he could still make plenty of runs and had 
only ceased a few years before from playing in Gentlemen 
and Players. He was still great, but perhaps a greater 
than he had arisen.. It was now eight years since Fuller 
Pileh had played his first match for Norfolk, a ray 
country boy of seventeen growing out of his trouse 

Hic had not yet migrated to Kent; the all-conquering 
days of Kent were vet to come, but they were fast coming, 
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for Alfred Mynn was twenty-one. Two Sussex cricketers 
were two of the figures of the day. Mr. Willes had jumped 
on his horse furious at being no-balled and galloped out 
of cricket, but Lillywhite and Broadbridge had carried on 
and perfected his round arm bowling. In this very year of 
1828 the M.C.C. had made a faint-hearted cffort to limit 
the innovation by a rule about the elbow, but Lillywhite 
they went on lifting their 
So the victory was 


and Broadbridge did not care ; 
arms to the height of the shoulder. 
won and old Nyren thought that cricket was ruined. 
Who were the other Jack Cavanagh, the 
Fives-Player, had been dead nine years, but Hazlitt had 
seen to it that he should be remembered for ever. A 
champion runner, our James Metealf had lately run a 


heroes ? 


mile on the Knavesmire in 4 mins. 30 secs. 
dented feat. The billiard 
games of 21 up with list cushions, and Kentfield reigned 
Another twenty years were to 


an unprece- 


plavers were playing their 


in his youthful prime. 
pass before he was to be challenged by the elder John 
Roberts and to decline Finally Allan 
Robertson, another champion, suspected of remaining 


the gauntlet. 


unbeaten by declining challenges, was now thirteen years 
old learning his trade ef bail maker at St. Andrews, a 
small boy but already marked out for greatness no doubt 
in his little 
swing in the world and deadly with his wooden putter. 
And if all these other famous men had been asked what 
manner of game was this golf that young Allan played, 


Sarclay, 


community, with the easiest, smoothest 


no single one of them, unless it were Captain 


would ever have heard of it. Bervarp Darwin. 


Some Metropolitan Improvements 
of the last Hundred Years 


{OR one hundred years the British public have been 
that 
mechanism of life has changed more than it ever has 


reading the Spectator. During century the 


previously in a like period of the world’s history. Even 
routes, the actual ground traversed in getting from one 
place to another, have changed, and routes are among the 
most immutable of human institutions. 

A traveller 
by road from London to Carlisle passes the same places 


The great country roads are still the same. 


now as he did one hundred or one thousand years ago, 
but a traveller from Hyde Park Corner to the Mansion 
House, going by the Mall, Northumberland Avenue, 
the Embankment, and Queen Victoria Street, traverses 
ground which in 1828 was either covered with bricks and 
mortar or Thames mud. It is obvious that in the course 
of the Spectator’s 100 years of existence a vast number 
of new streets have been built where were fields before, 
large number of 


but it is not so easy to realize that a 
streets in London have come into existence in areas 
already built over, and in the process have obliterated 
streets and routes immemoriably old. 

The first divine discontent about routes was felt in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. Up till then, 
what had been good enough for the Bronze Age, for the 
Romans, for the Saxons, and for mediaeval England, was 
good enough for King George IL. and Sir Robert Walpole. 
But, the discontent growing worse at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, it was not good enough for the 
Regent and Mr. Nash, and Regent Street from Carlton 
House to Portland Place through a district 
thickly built over, and a new route came into being. 
Pall Mall East shortly followed. But both fall outside 
the century to be dealt with, as does also Trafalgar 
Square, created by Act of Parliament in 1827. The first 
route opened in the life-time of the 


was driven 


Important new 


Spectator was Cranbourn Street, constructed in 1831 
and 1832. Before that time there had been no direct 
way from Leicester Square to Long Aere. Endell Strect 
followed in 1840 and 1841. The latter year saw also the 
completion of a new thoroughfare which it seems impossible 
to believe has not existed for ever. Up to the year 1837, 
however, Oxford Street ended at 1 
Tottenham Court Road. If you 

the City you had to turn right or Icft handed and dodge 
through small streets till you got into Holborn. 
Act of Parliament was passed to create a 
Oxford Strect 
strect, was to join Holborn 
of Southampton Strect. 


its junction with 
J 


vanted to go on to 


about 
In 1837 an 
street to be called New 
from the end of Oxford 
west of the end 
thoroughfares mad 


hone h s bi Chr mare 


which, starting 


just to the 
Many of the new 


lone r and more 


since have been 
spectacular, but 
useful, 


In 1845 a body called the We 
embarked on the 


stil ster Iimprovenx nts 


Commissioners creation of Victoria 
Street, which cut a great traflic artery through a densels 
populated and slumimy district which has not changed 
very much since, 

The Metrop lis Management Act In 
1855 ushered in an era of great activity in street making. 
A body entitled the Metix politan Board of Works wa 
set up. Its proposals had to Parliamentar\ 
sanction, but when this was vranted two-thirds of th 
allocated 


passing of thi 


rece ive 


coal and wine dutics wer towards the cos 
This svstem was abol shed 
scheme initiated by the 


authorized in 


of the proposed improvement. 
in 1889. The first very large 
Board was the Victoria 


1862 and completed in 1870. 


Mmbankment, 
The total cost, which was 
over one and a half millions, was reduced to und 
£400,000 by the sale of sites. At first the creation of the 
Embankment proved a disappointment. It was ver 
little Westminster Bridge end 


there was no satisfactory Way into it. It became obvious 


used, Except at the 


feeding street must be made from 
Such a street 


that an important 
Trafalgar Square. 
more land than that which the house and gardens of 
the Duke of Northumberland covered. Northumbcrlan:! 
House was the last of the great river-side private houses, 
It had been originally built in 1605, but little remained 
of that period except the centre of the front on to Charny 


would re quire little 


Cross, which was crowned by the celebrated lion with its 
horizontal tail. A Bill was introduced to expropriate 
the then Duke of Northumberland, but he 
He died almost immediately afterwards, 


succeeded in 
defeating it. 
in 1867, and his successor agreed not to oppose the Bill 
on its reintroduction. The sites of the new street were 
sold for a sum exceeding the compensation paid to the 
duke and the cost of making the street. So the public 
got Northumberland Avenue for less than nothing. The 
Victoria] Embankment was followed by the Albert 
Embankment, originally constructed to protect Lambeth 
against floods. Oddly enough the net cost of this scheme 
was more than double that of the Victoria Embankment. 
The Fmbankment, Road to Chelsea, 
was carried out by authorities il 
Grosvenor Road was built by the Government in 1817, 
and continued from Millbank to Chelsea in 1846 and 1847, 
The Metropolitan Board of Works e ympleted the scheme 
between 1868 and 187 #. 

In order to finish off the Embankments, I have forsaken 
the chronological sequence, and we must go back to the 
making of QueenVictoria Street, begun in 1863 and finished 
in 1871. The net cost of this street was £1,076,287, the 
most expensive improvement eyer carried out in London. 
High Holborn, with its viaduct, 
which is surely the very worst in London, was begun in 


from Grosvenor 


various pieceme: 


decorated with statuary 


1865 and completed in two years. The imagination can 
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hardly grasp what the present traffic problem of London 
would have been without the Oxford Street-Holborn, and 
the Embankment-Queen Victoria Street routes from the 
West End to the City. In 1869 Hamilton Place was 
connected with Park Lane, and a slice of Hamilton 
Gardens—then called on the ordnance survey Wellington 
Gardens—was thrown into the roadway. Hamilton 
Place up till then had been a blind alley entered from 
Piccadilly. During the Peninsular War the Duchess of 
Wellington lived in Hamilton Place and when the town 
was illuminated in honour of the battle of Vittoria she 
decorated the front of her house with a transparency, 
bearing the inscription, “To the Immortal Companions 
of Wellington,’ which was universally admired. 
The year 1877 saw the beginning of the complete trans- 
formation of what is now “ theatre-land.” Acts were 
passed authorizing the making of Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Charing Cross Road, and the widening of Coventry 
Street. The Shaftesbury Avenue scheme, though a very 
useful one, was little studied from an architectural point 
of view and has left us the present shapeless and unsatis- 
factory Piccadilly Cireus. As far as Rupert Street the 
roadway was cut through solid houses, but after that the 
aligument of King Street and Dudley Strect was followed. 
The avenue took nine years to complete and cost 
£758,887. The last great undertaking of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was Rosebery Avenue, begun in 1885, 
ut before it was finished in 1892 the Local Government 
Act had been passed, the London County Council had 
come into being and the Board was abolished. During 
its thirty-four years of existence it greatly improved 
the traflic facilities of London at a cost infinitely 
below what it would have been now, and succeeding 
generations can never be sufliciently grateful for its 
achievement. 

If the improvements carried out since by the London 
County Council have been less spectacular, this is due to 
the fact that the Board had really done nearly all that 
could be done in Central London. But at least one scheme 
has been carried through by the Council which compares 
and possibly even exceeds in magnitude any previously 
carried out by the Government or the Board. This is 
the Kingsway and Aldwych improvement. A proposal 
to link up Holborn and the Strand had been made as 
carly as 1836, but the scheme did not take definite shape 
till 1899, and then only after much consideration and 
study of various alternative lines. Among the streets 
which disappeared were Holywell Street and Wych 
Street. Clare Market ceased to exist as did also the 
Globe and Olympic theatres and the Opéra Comique. 
The latter is still affectionately remembered by elderly 
gentlemen as the home of “ burlesque,” where ladies in 
daringly exiguous dresses half-way up to their knees, 
poked fun at Miss Ellen Terry and other stars of the 
theatrical firmament. Kingsway and Aldwych were 
finished in 1905 and the net cost after the sale of the 
building sites, which were not at first taken up with any 
eagerness, was £774,200. The last opening of a traffic 
route in Central London was the linking of the Mall and 
Strand in 1912. In 1896 the London County Council 
liad promoted a Bill to carry out this improvement and 
at the same time to enlarge their offices, which were 
then situated in Spring Gardens. The Bill was 
thrown out in 1897 and the proposed County Hall 
made this part of the project out of date. It 
eventually became part of the Quecn Victoria Memorial 
scheme, which comprised also the widening of the 
Mall and the lay-out of the semi-circle in front of 
Buckingham Palace. 

Probabiy the routes in Central London, though they 
will be and are being widened, have now reached that 


aime, fl 


state of permanence which they seemed to possess jn, 
say, 1750. Small demolitions may take place. Probably 
in time South Audley Street will be cut through to 
Piccadilly and a new north and south route to relieve 
Park Lane will be made. If new traflic routes are bored 
through existing buildings they will be like Holborn 
Viaduct, over not on the ground. The new Charing 
Cross and St. Paul’s bridge schemes both comprise over. 
head streets. But as a general rule the attention of the 
present age is concentrated on routes leading out of 
London. Of these surely one of the most important 
would be a great road to link London with the Docks, 
Was it not Mr. Jack Jones who described such a thorough- 
fare as * The Road to the British Empire ?” 


GreraLp WELLESLEY, 


Addie and Lissie 


rAXHERE arc two sisters. One is verging on middle age, 

I She is businesslike, comparatively respectable, and 
a trifle passée. The other is young, a mere flapper. Her 
moral outlook is lax, but she is alluring to many, 
We will call the pair Addie and Lissie. 

Addie is a working girl, with a recognized job. If you 
have goods which you wish to dispose of, you call her in, 
and she sells them for you. Sometimes her task is easy, 
sometimes it calls for real spadework. Goods fall roughily 
into two classes—those which everybody needs and asks 
for, and those which people do not want in the least, so 
must be compelled to buy. Here Addie has to exert 
herself. She is, as I have said, comparatively modest 
and old-fashioned in her methods; but she is no sensitive 
plant. She hits you in the eye; she shouts after you 
down the street; she assails you from every hoarding. 
You hate and loathe her sometimes, but you buy her 
goods in the end. 

That is Addie. Lissie is in a different category alto- 
gether. She is much cleverer than her elder sister—more 
subtle and less direct. Supposing your own particular 
goods are literary. If you write a novel, and begin by 
asking Addie to sell it for you, she will purchase certain 
inches of space in the daily or weekly papers, specially 
allocated for such purposes, and announce therein that 
your new novel is now on sale at the leading booksellers, 
price seven-and-sixpence net. She may add, in a burst 
of enthusiasm, that it presents the best picture of social 
life in London since Vanity Fair; but if she does, she 
will make the assertion as bricf as possible, because space 
costs money. She handles a play in the same way. She 
gives the names of the theatre, the play, the author 
(possibly), one or two of the actors, and the hour of open- 
ing. She might add, if you sanctioned the expense, that 
it was the best play since Hamlet. In short, Addie is 
conscientious but a trifle obvious. 

Suppose you decide to put yourself into the hands of 
Lissic instead. 
in America, is quite different. She relics entirely upon the 
modern science of suggestion. In the case of your novel 
she would begin by circulating a paragraph to the Press 
announcing that you had won a prize at a flower show, or 
had acted as umpire at a bicycle gymkhana, or had been 
observed lunching with some celebrity at a West End 
She would add, apparently as an after- 


‘ 


Her “angle to the proposition,” as they say 


restaurant. 
thought, that you were 
much-discussed and nearly banned work, Mayfair Mud, 
now in its fiftieth thousand. Or she would send out a 
paragraph headed, “A Plucky Young Actress,” de- 
scribing how during a recent performance of your new 
play a mouse ran across the stage and up the left stocking 
of Miss Lotta Guff during her big scene at the end of the 


‘of course ” the author of that 
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Second Act ; but that Miss Guff, by the exercise of 
superhuman self-control, ignored the animal’s presence 
and brought down the curtain amid a storm of 
applause. 


Of course, neither Miss Guff nor the mouse matter in t} 


LHe 
least : the true purpose of the paragraph is to remind the 
public that your play can be witnessed any evening at 
the Nonesuch Theatre, at 8.30. (Mats. Wed., Sat.; 
2.30.) 

Where Lissie scores over the poor plodding Addie is 
that the British Public are intensely suspicious of direct 
advertisement. If you boom a thing hard, they come to 
the conclusion (perhaps rightly) that there must be some- 
thing wrong with it. But a mouse—well, that’s different. 
“ Plucky little Lotta! What did you say the name of 
the play was, my dear?” Clever Lissiec ! 

So far, Lissie has kept within legitimate bounds. But 
to-day she is venturing into a more questionable field. 
She undertakes to boom private individuals—to “ sell 
them to Society ”—again quoting from our gifted neigh- 
bours across the Atlantic. 

Supposing a certain Mrs. Ardleigh Classenough goes 
abroad, or comes home, or gives a party, or parts with her 
appendix, and commissions Addie to tell the world about 
it. That unimaginative creature merely purchases space 
in the social columns of certain newspapers of irreproach- 
able standing, and publishes the bald facts stated 
above. 

But Lissie, as usual, is different. She begins by pro- 
viding Mrs. Ardleigh Classenough with a sort of private 
and personal djinnee called a Press Agent, whose sole duty 
it is to keep his client in the public eye. This is not 
always easy, for the public is not interested in people it 
has never heard of. However, the Press Agent makes 
the round of the illustrated Society papers, bearing 
photographs of Mrs. Classenough—Mrs. Classcnougl 
arriving at a wedding, or Mrs. Classenough occupying a 
damp seat at a Highland Gathering, in close proximity 
to distinguished persons possessed of an actual “ news 
value ’” of their own. (If you have a news value of your 
own, you have reached the summit of human ambition. 
You will not require a Press Agent at all, for the Press 
itself will send round for your photograph or ring up to 
inquire where you are dining to-night.) Anyhow, here 
and there one of the photographs gets in, with some “ of 
course ” stuff underneath, and Lissie is justified of her 
methods. 

3ut Lissie’s principal triumph is her discovery that for 
success in modern life there is no need to have all men 
speaking well of you. Their censure is just as good 
better. It is better to be notorious than unknown, more 
blessed to be denounced than ignored. If Lissie can get 
up a public controversy over you, your future is assured, 
and big business will result. Consider. Within the last 
few weeks a lady evangelist from the United States 
became the subject of a strident altercation between two 
of our more emotional dailies (both possessing a wide 
circulation) as to whether she ought or ought not to be 
permitted to land upon our shores. One can- 
not help suspecting that she found Lissie waiting for 
her at the ship’s gangway—whether by appointment 
or not is a matter of intriguing conjecture. 

In short, Lissie is taking slow but sure possession of our 
Under her malign influence it is 


public life and morals. 
Lissie is a 


impossible to detect the false from the true. 
menace. Lissie must go. 

By the way, her full name is Publicity. 
paratively reputable sister is called Advertisement. 


Ian Hay. 


Her com- 


Public Opinion and the Price 
Level 


\ J HEN I have said quite seriously, as I have done on 

a number of occasions, that the problem of the 
price level is the most important single problem of our 
age, I have been accused either of exaggeration or f{lip- 
pancy. “* What 
industries, unemployment, labour unrest, class hatred, 


about trade depression in the basic 


My answer is that the 


problem of the price level is fundamental to a solution of 


high taxation and the rest? ” 


them ail. 
The future outlook is quite uncertain; we 
happens as an act of God, and hope for the best. As 


+ 


treat what 


we go on making civilization more complex, we make it 
more dependent for its survival upon a single factor tliat 
we treat empirically and fatalistically. Compared with 
ten years ago the number of people who catch a flecting 
glimpse of the meaning of the problem when they arc 
thinking of it specially, is increasing, but still it forms no 
real background to their minds and is lost sight of alto- 
gether when concrete problems are under discussion. 
With business men there is still a sneaking feeling that 
references to the price level or index numbers are academic 
and highbrow, not practical or immediate. They move 
unfamiliarly amongst its contentions and feel uneasy as 
compared with the sureness with which they discuss com- 
parative manufacturing costs or a fair wage, or sixpence 
off the income tax. When they listen to any close analysis 
of its problems, they claim curiously enough to be exempt 
from the necessity of understanding it, because they are 
And yet it is the most bitterly 


“ec 


essentially ‘* practical.” 
practical of all questions. 
When called upon to expound the causes of the troubles 
in the coal mining industry prior to the subsidy in July, 
1925, and finding it necessary to refer to the all-command- 
ing influence of the change in gold price levels in the 
preceding two years, I was conscious of being suspected of 
When a pro- 
vision was inserted in the Dawes’ Plan for altering the 
German annuities if the gold price level should change, 
many people, including, perhaps, some of the Committee 


a doctrinaire and controversial attitude. 


members themselves, looked upon it as a harmless con- 
cession to the academic mind, and not as something 
vital and predominant, 


most far-reaching novelty in international relations. If 


perhaps in the long run, the 


one were to make a similar provision in a wage settlement 
or a Inter-allied Debts, one would be 
suspected of “‘monkeying” with the immutable. A 
statement after dinner that the change in the price level 
in the last three years has increased the burden of the 
national debt by a thousand millions, or added an in- 
visible shilling to the income tax, is treated on much the 


settlement of 


same level as an interesting anecdote—it is not challenged, 
but it simply does not * bite.” I do not believe that 
more than one business man in a hundred, on opening 
his newspaper, observes the monthiy fall in the price index 
with a sinking heart or any consciousness of its effect on 
the nation’s fortunes and of what it means to the economic 
account. 

First of all, it is not sufliciently realized that slowly 
falling prices are a deadening influence on business itsel!. 
Almost unconsciously there is a steady drag upon the 
margin of profit; if the other items, as in the coal 
industry, have no elasticity and do not change corres- 
pondingly the margin may disappear altogether. They 
provide good times for the people who are in work 
because they steadily increase the value of money wages, 
but they gradually reduce the number that are in work 
for they continually restrict the area of profitable business, 
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Only if prices have remained stable at a lower level for 
some time are these effects overcome. Quite as good 
business can be done on one price level as on a level 
twice the height, provided it is a stable level and all the 
factors have been fairly adjusted to that level. It is the 
transition from one to the other, without an even or 
proportionate change in all the factors, that works the 
mischief. This was the creeping paralysis that came 
over business in the eighteen-eighties, when the witnesses 
before the Royal Commission on Trade Depression 
alleged and urged every reason except the true one. 
To-day, the several factors are more rigid, and difficult 
to change. 

In the second place, with the greater purchasing power 
of money, all receivers of fixed payments, such as the 
interest on War Loan or repaid War Loan or debentures, 
take a larger toll of the national production ; they are 
entitled to their “ sterling,” but in effect their rights 
become more burdensome and leave less of the output 
of industry for others with every fall in the index number, 
It brings about the worst type of redistribution of income, 
viz., that which is due as the reward for current pro- 
duction and that due for past savings; and also that 
between the capital put up for safety (debentures) and 
that for risk. If the present rate of price decline over 
the last three years is continued for the next ten, we shall 
find no relief whatever in taxation, even if production 
and population increase substantially. 

In the third place, all the machinery for wage settlement 
on a large seale, conciliation and all industrial co-opera- 
tion, presuppose that the settlements, when made, are 
real and fair ones, and mean the same next vear as they 
do now. But any such considerable variation cither 
way as is brought about by fluctuations in the value of 
gold, as reflected in the price level, prevent such settle- 
ments from “staving put.” We have not vet reached 
a stage of mutual social and political and international 
confidence when we can readily adjust them, for this 
factor alone, without the urge of imminent trouble. 
Again, there is a suspicion of faking and special pleading, 
and a disinclination to make any change until the rift 
between old and new facts is not merely apparent to 
the touch of figures, but a yawning one, to the peril 
of destruction. Ten years’ work in building up a spirit 
of solidarity and community of interest in the productive 
fickl can be destroyed by a single vear’s fall or rise in 
the price level. 

What then, to do about it? Great progress has 
been made. Each year since 1924, despite the total 
decline, has shown a continually improving stability 
in the year itself, down to 1928. In 1925 fluctuations 
were on the average 3.1 per cent. of the vear’s mean 
level; in 1926, 1.9 per cent.:; in 1927, 0.92 per cent. ; 
and 1928 (so far), 1.6 per cent. (On another index, 
the figures are 2.5, 1.17, 0.78 and 2.3 respectively.) 

It is not enough, however, to reduce the monthly 
fluctuations, which are really minor questions, giving 
rise to no real social difficulty ; it is necessary to ensure 
long period stability, and here we seem to be at the 
merey of almost unknown forees. (During the period 
in question the total fall was 14.2 per cent., or more 
than double the aggregate of the mean variations. We 
could well do with much wider monthly fluctuations 
if we could secure a steady, average level, with no greater 
change than has taken place between 1926 and 1928.) 
The annual productivity of gold mines, the results of 
chemical research in mining, the resourcefulness of banking 
policy, and the decree of the financial community as to 
what shall be the approved and “ done thing” over the 
ratio of total credit to gold reserve, are all inter-working 
factors. The greatest, however, is conscious public 


a 


opinion, determined to have a yard-stick for its most 
vital relationships that is not made of jelly or clastic, 
Publie opinion must get in the habit of asking about 
every question involving contractual relations and 
monetary values over long periods of time, or between 
nations or large classes of people, with public or inter. 
national policy involved :—‘* What are the consequences 
if it does not stay put?” This involves going behind 
the monetary facade, seeing the whole stream of pro- 
duction from which we draw our living, and watching 
the allotment of goods to different people changing 
silently, arbitrarily, and without justice—between British, 
French, and American (for reparation and debt payments) ; 
between past lenders and present lenders, and risk-takers, 
in the capital and interest of business and government; 
between providers of work by hand and brain, and 
providers of capital, in the division of the product of 
industry. 

That the truc underlying causes of many of our social 
troubles should be laid bare is essential in the interests 
of clear dealing with public issues, and public opinion 
should be moulded by the truth. That, having done it, 
we may still be without a remedy, or an effective remedy, 
is beside the mark; we shall at least have learned not 
to blame the wrong causes, and not to base our hopes 
upon remedies that must be a disillusionment. To clear 
away what Irving Fisher calls the “* money illusion ” is 
the first necessity of thinking to-day on social questions. 

J. C. Sramp, 


The Philosophy of the Modern 
State 


VERY political concept really worthy of the name 

4 isa philosophy, because it cannot be isolated from 
its real purpose which is politicai life in general and 
thence the political life of a given people at a given 
time. Such a philosophy cannot be isolated cither by 
other forms of reality which ordinarily are considered as 
distinct from politics, nor by universal reality, whether 
historical or teleological. It cannot be isolated bec:tis 
man, with all his activities, when he is not considercd 
in the abstract, is intimately bound to the whole body ol 
reality and only in relation to it can he understand hiniseil 
or obtain guidance. Politics is not a self-subsistent form 
of linman life, but it invests human life as ethical con- 
ceptions invest it; indeed, in certain aspects we may 
identify a policy with an cethie. 

Fascismo has a lively appreciation of this truth snd it 
accentuates the ethical character of the concept it pro- 
pounds. In despite of the polemics against philosop!y 
in which many Fascist writers are pleased to en; 
Fascism claims for ifse!f a philosophical signific 
and a universal bearing for its aflirmations, as ! 
affirmations of principle whose implications touch jot 
only the theory of Government stricto sensu, but beou- 
omics, Law, Science, Art, even Religion— in short. all 
human activities both practical and theoretical. 

The suspicion and dislike of philosophy manifested bs 
many Fascists are themselves indices and manifestations 
of the character of Fascist thought. As in so many 
similar cases, they are the polemics of one philosop!y 
against another. Fascism, in fact, argues against abstract 
and intellectual philosophies (the condemmation of in- 
tellectualism may be said to have become the common 
denominator of all Fascist literature) that presume to 
explain life by standing outside it. Fascist conce)t, 
both by its heredity from Marx and Sorel (because man) 
Fascists, including Mussolini, based their original ideas on 
Socialism and Syndicalism) and by the influx of con- 
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temporary idealistic doctrines in Italy (in the midst of 


which the Fascist mentality has matured) understands 


philosophy as the philosophy of pravis activity. It is 
thought, but something that is 


done. It is enunciated and a 


not something that is 


firmed not with formulas 


but with action, and if it has recourse to formulas it 
attributes to them the same values as it would to actions, 
asking them to produce practical results if they are not 
to be considered as vain words. 


From this basie character of Fascist philosophy is 
derived the quality of that which has been called the 
Fascist style: a style of literary expression and a style 
of practical conduct which are inspired by economy and 
austerity, desiring the suppression in speech as well as 
n action of every superiluous clement and tending to 
draw from human activity the maximum yield in rx spect 
of the goal to which the particular movement is directed. 

We may now outline the form of the Fascist idea. It 
the concept of the State as the 
But the 


terms, 


has a specific nucleus : 
centre of a complete system of thought. Fascist 


State may best be defined in negative stating 
+ 


rather what it is not than what it is. 
it has found itself in violent opposition to the Socialist and 


For various reasons 


the Liberal concepts and from these antitheses it has 
drawn the motive energy by which it has been affirmed. 
Obviously, however, behind the anti-Socialistic and anti- 
Liberal struggle there was a positive force: it was the 
ethical concept of the State as an autonomous personality 
with its own values and its own ends, suberdinating to 
itself the existence and interest of every individual, not 
suppressing the individual but considering him as self- 
realizable only through the personality of the State as 
Knowledge and as Will. 

This is an anti-individualistic concept in so far as it 
aflirms a spiritual and universal reality which is not the 
lives but the behind 


sum of individual ideal principle 


them and the original spring of their activity. From 
such a concept we may trace logieally the form of an 
Authoritarian State, which is certainly the negation of 
political liberty for those who can see ideas only in their 
Fascist Authoritar- 
anism wholly denies a lawless liberty, which is not 
liberty at all if it is true that only through the State can 
liberty itself be achieved ; rather it demands and conse- 
crates that which Fascist writers have sometimes called the 
liberty of the State (not that of the individual); that is to 
say. the liberty of the State that realizes and embodies the 
Such 
a corporate existence is a dominant and vital fact, not 
a question of to be or not to be, leading to laws without 


abstract aspect, but not for others. 


better part of the hopes and wishes of its citizens. 


firmness or conviction and remaining perpetually a prey 
to the perplexities and doubts of individual judgment, 
but the unshakable 
collective Will. 

This Authoritarian State does not accept the anarchic 
liberalism of the individualist, blind to the claims of the 
State, but it is more liberal than the Liberal State itself. 
Having organized and recognized juridically the Unions 
both of Labour and of Employers, Fascismo is now adapt- 


government of a superior and 


ing its structure to these Unions, united as they are to 
the National Corporations, so that a political system shall 
grow up adapted to the syndical organization—that is to 
say, to the immediate concrete conditions prevailing 
among the population, wherein are the roots of public 
opinion. This, of course, is an obvious perfecting of the 
representative system which the Liberal State never so 
much as imagined. 

But the national will of Fascism bases itself, not so 
much on what has been done, but on what remains to do 
and on the ideals which animate and explain the history 


of a people in the future as in the past. The national 


ideal incarnates and reveals itself in only a few indi- 


viduals, or pe rhaps in only one. It is more splendid than 


any given nation existing in any given time, with its multi- 


tude of unlearned and — in ompetent. Nevertheless, 


Fascism és the idealistic. It calls for faith and enthrones the 
ideal values (family, patriotism, citizenship, humanity) as 
superior to all contingent values. It uphol ls an hic 


of militant sacrifice so that the individual must always 
be ready to face even death for a cause < iperior to his 
Own, Fascism, moreover, has been led | its own prim- 
ciples to promote the reawakening of religious belicf 


among the Italians and devotes its most earnest care to 
youth, in a system of cducation which takes within its 


purview the whole field of growth, 


years to adolescence, 


The Economy of Insurance 


* is generally known that most contingencies, the 
happening of which would involve a pecuniary loss, 


Msurance 


can be partly or wholly provided against by an irance 
policy. 


through the list of 


risks covered by an Insurance ( ompany, in all its various 


It is very remarkable on looking 


Departments to note the extent to which th principles 


of insurance have of recent vears been deve loped. 


In many cases, unfortunately, this is only realized 
when an actual loss has arisen, and whether such loss is 
the death of a person on whom someone is denende nt, 


a fire, the loss of documents. an accident. or other mishap, 
an appeal for sympathy is met invariably by the question, 
* Why were you not insured ? ” 

There seems to be a mistaken notion that insuranee Is 
only applicable to large property owners and to moneyed 
people, or possibly the admitted under-insurance in this 


country is due to the post-war inclination to spend all 


ready money, risk losses, and leave the future to take eare 
of itself. and 


much more abundant” is the vain assurance of many 


or To-morrow will alway s be as this dav 


Even in regard to Fire Insurance, few people could sleep 
thought their 


property was not 


comfortably if they 
insured, but few trouble as to whether it is fully insured 
in the light of present day values and cost of replacement. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that it is quite a good 
plan in the case of Fire Insurance on private dwelling 
houses or their contents, not to run the risk of overlooking 
the renewal of any particular policy, but to pay a single 
premium in advance for six or seven years at a time, as 
most offices will allow a substantial rebate. For example, 
six premiums down will be accepted for seven years’ 
cover, a rebate which can be shown to be equal to 5} per 
cent. compound interest, the present value of a level 
sum per annum for seven vears at 5} per cent. compound 
interest being just six times that sum. 

In the matter of Accident Insuran: 


pretty well versed, althoueh there is 


the public are 
unfortunately a 
definite tendeney to rely solely on the cover provided by 
ecrtain daily and weekly pericdicals, diary coupons, and 
the like. A comparison of the cover offered by this type 
of insurance as compared with the wide benefits provided 
by an up-to-date “ All Sickness and Diseases Poliey ” 

sf 


should at Icast remove the impression that the benctits 


offered by such accident eoupons provide all that is 
neeessary in securing onesclf against loss of income in the 


ease of accident, disease or illness. 

that 
people in this country are under-insured, especially the 
It is surprising to note that less 


It is, however, more in regard to Life Assurance 


so-called middle classes. 
than 5 per cent. of the Estates, the returns of which go 
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through the Death Duties Department, are represented 
by Life Policies, yet this is the most simple and effective 
way of providing an estate, or of converting income into 
capital, or indeed of investing small savings. Experience 
has proved to executors and others that an unencumbered 
Life Policy is more quickly realized after Probate is granted 
than any other form of security. It is interesting to 
note from a paper recently read by Mr. D. Caradog Jones, 
before the Royal Statistical Society, that he estimates 
the expenditure on Insurance of a particular sample of 
middle class family at 5} per cent. of the total annual 
expenditure, as against 11 per cent. spent on clothing 
and 9.5 per cent. spent on holidays, clubs and recreation. 

The percentage of income up to which the Government 
will allow an income tax rebate in respect of Life Assur- 
ance premiums is fixed by them at one-sixth, or over 
16 per cent., a percentage which was no doubt determined 
with due regard to the financial protection against death 
only provided by Life Assurance, which the average man 
should carry. ‘This percentage was fixed many years ago 
when salaries and wages were probably not so large as 
they are to-day. ‘The position with most people is that 
the question of Life Assurance is put off too late either 
until something has happened to prevent them being 
insurable, or because they imagine the cost compared to 
income to be too heavy. 

The following table gives the amount of Life Assurance 
which a premium of £10 per annum will secure at various 
ages under a Whole Life Policy, and it shows clearly the 
loss in amount resulting from delay. 

A premium of £10 per annum will secure a whole Life 
Assurance Policy if effected at :— 

Age 1 of £1,427* 

3of 1,315* 

Toft 1,116* 
11 of 940* 
20 of 690 
250f 606 
30 of 530 
40 of 385 
DO of 263 
55 of 213 


*Note.—In the case of ages under 21 the 
assurance commences from age 21, what- 
ever the state of health or occupation of 
the child may then be. In the event of 
earlier death all premiums are returned, 
and at 21 the policy can be continued 
at the same amount or changed to an En- 
dowment Assurance, 


This table is remarkable in that it brings out the fact 
that if (when his child is an infant) a parent would only 
set aside a small premium such that he can reasonably 
expect his child to continue after the age of 21, he will 
thereby reduce the cost of insurance to that child by over 
50 per cent., and at the same time he is really insuring 
him against becoming uninsurable from any reason 
whatever. 

The objection to life insurance, that it is costly, is not 
Although the price of most other commodities 
has risen in value since the war the cost of Life Assurance 
has dropped by about 5 per cent. to 7} per cent. Again 
the difliculty to many persons of a yearly premium is now 
met by a system of casy payments on a Monthly Premium 


a fair one. 


basis. 

Ten to fifteen years ago in order to spread premiums 
over a year one had to effect twelve policies at intervals 
of a month, or altcrnatively pay an extra of 10 per cent. 
To-day, however, almost every Life office brings Life 
Assurance within the pockets of all by agreeing to accept 
annual premiums by monthly or quarterly instalments, 
which can be paid conveniently by means of a banker's 
order. No extra is charged for this facility, which has the 
effect of synchronizing life premiums with salaries. 

Another factor which may contribute to less Life 
Assurance being effected than one should carry, is the 
preference given by small investors to Stock Exchange 
investments, on the off-chance that a rise in price will 
enable a profit to be secured, and one which will not be 
subject to income tax, but surely speculation in this 


ee, 


direction should be postponed until the fullest possible 
provision has been made for the continuance of income 
in the event of death. Incidentally it must not he 
overlooked that quite satisfactory yields can be obtained 
from a Life Policy, if due allowance is made for income 
tax rebate of 10 per cent. to which Life Assurance Pre. 
miums are subject. Although the appreciation in the 
value of a Life Policy may not be so great as some 
industrial speculative securities sometimes yield, the risk 
of depreciation in the face value of a Life Policy is almost 
negative, and indeed, Participating Life Policies have 
shown “ 
could have been realized over a length of time by pure 
investment. To those with “ locked up” 
which they do not wish to, or cannot, deal with, Life 
Assurance affords quite a useful method of utilizing the 
income, in order to increase capital without in any way 
changing the investment. The income therefrom should 
be invested in a fairly lengthy term Life Policy, 
Assuming, for example, one has £1,000 invested, vielding 
5 per cent. (or £40 per annum net of tax), this will secure 
at most ages £1,000 payable at the end of 18 years. or 
£500 in the event of earlier death. The net result is that 
the income from the original investment doubles the 
original capital if the investor lives 18 years, and in the 
event of earlier death will have improved his estate by 
£500. This is an example of a Double Endowment Policy, 
the premium for which, less rebate of tax, is covered by 
the net yield of the original investment. This form of 
policy is one of the best for the reinvestment of corn- 
paratively small amounts such as dividends, which in all 
probability otherwise would be frittered away. It is the 
wastage of small sums which is at the bottom of post-war 
extravagance of to-day; sums which although small and 
considered trifling can be converted by means of a Life 
Assurance Policy into a valuable estate. The large 
individual capitalist is going, if not already gone— the 
future of the Empire is dependent upon the small man’s 
savings, and the greater the stake each individual has in 
the country the greater the chance of peace prevailing, as 
his vote will naturally be against war or any form ol 
evolution which may endanger or depreciate his savin 
The following example shows the capital created by the 
mere saving of Is. a day, and should sutlice to establish 
the fact that Life Assurance is a valuable and systematic 
form of thrift. 
One Shilling a day (say £18 per annum) will provide : 
£700 or more (according to age) at death, sufficient to 
the Death Duties on an estate of £12,500. 
or £500 at the end of 25 years or on death if within that period. 
or £50 per annum for 5 years for educational purposes, \- 


mencing In any event in L2 years time 
required if the parent should die in the meantime. 


appreciations ” far in excess of any results that 


investments 


— 


no premium 


One of the most valuable personal services which can 


be rendered to another, and one which often brings its 
own reward, is to press home the advantages of Lile 
Assurance. No other method is available to the simul 
man by which he can gradually increase his independence 
and credit and yet give his family a “first line of defence’ 
against early death and himself an ever increasi: 
savings fund. The big man, by Life Assurance, can and 
does anticipate Death Duties, spreading this tax over lile 
and at the same time saving income tax. In connexion 
with business transactions a Life Policy is a collateral 


ar 


j 


security second to none, which any banker will acec)!. 
By Life Assurance one’s future obligations and respo! 
bilities, whether likely to arise at death or during old axe, 
or even in connexion with education of children, can be 
mct, as it were, “on the instalment principle,” but 
unfortunately with many, “ where there is greatest necd 
there is often the least provision.” 

IlaroLtp DovuciArtry. 
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One Hundred Years of British 
Banking 
Two Mundred Years 


ass writer of the article upon ~ 
which will doubtless appear in 


of British Banking,” 
the bicentenary number of the Spectator, will have the 
orcat advantage of being able to compare the position in 
2g28 with that of a century previous. Kor unless there 
is to be some great demolition of publie libraries in the 
meantime, full statisties will be available of the banking 
position in 19BS,. 

In 1828, however, not only were statistical records poorly 
kept, but owing to the fact that most of the banks were 
then in the nature of private firms, it ts impossible to 
furnish a reliable record cither of the number of banks or 
of the total deposits of the United Kingdom a century ago. 
Records show, however, that the deposits in the Bank of 
Eneland in 1828 amounted to about €7,000,000, whereas 
to-day the total is nearer to €11 4,000,000, while the 
ageyregate has been 


growth in banking deposits in the 


stupendous, Indeed, in many respects, banking to-day 
presents striking contrasts with 1828, though, curiously 
enough, there is one great similarity between the present 
po ition and that of a century ago. Then, as now, the 
country was slowly recovering from oa great war and 
the Bank Act of 1826) was 
Waterloo, 


Armistice, we 
of LOTEL-IS, 


passed eleven vears alter 
after the 
are Slowly recovering from the Great) War 


while to-day, son ten vears 


A BANKING CENTENARY. 
he history of British banking goes, of course, much 
farther back than the centenary now being celebrated by 
the Spectator. Yet in one sense it might be said that 
tritish banking, as we know it: to-day, is also celebrating 
its centenary. Almost exactly one hundred years ago 
joint stock banking received its great impetus from: the 
Act of Parliament passed to remove the restriction pre- 
venting the formation of banks having more than = six 
partners within a certain radius of London, Previously 
such expansion of joint stock banking had been prevented 
by a clause which in 1708 had been inserted in the Charter 
of the Bank of England prohibiting the establishment 
of any other bank with more than six partners within 
sixty-five miles of the Metropolis. From = about 1833 
onwards the history of the rapid growth in joint stock 
banking enterprise and in the industrial enterprise of the 
country as a whole may be said to have run almost on 
parallel lines. The 
facilities played a great part 
activity, but expansion of banking credit was based on 
linked to the gold 


inerease in banking and credit 


in Stimulating industrial 
the soundest lines, being closely 
standard, 

Tue First Big Bank. 

In 1836 the London and Westminster and the London 
Joint Stock Banks were formed, the London and County 
following in 1839. For some ten years business was still 
hampered however, by legal questions affecting 
the aeceptance of bills, cte., but most of the disabilities 
were swept away by the Joint Stock Banking Act of 18 #4, 
and in 1858 a still further stimulus was given by an Act 
permitting the formation stock 
limited liability. Making all due recognition of the 
ervices rendered to the country by the private banks, 
there is little doubt that the original stimulus to joint 
tock banking was largely supplied by the shortcomings 


Phan 


of joint banks with 


and failures of many of these small private concerns 
during the latter part of the cighteenth century. Failures 
were numerous and not a few of the troubles were con- 


nected with the note issues. Indeed, it was such troubles 


which finally resulted in the Bank Act of IStk giving even 
more attention to the safeguarding of the notes than 


to the general safeguarding of the 


vstem of deposit 
banking, 
Some CONTRASTS, 

I have described this article as * A Study in Contrasts,” 
and beeause of severe limitations of space, I cannot 
perhaps, hetter outline the progress made in’ banking 
and the changes which have taken place in banking 
conditions during the century than by mentioning a 
few points of contrast. 

In the first place, it is interesting to note the contrast 
in the number of British banks to-day and those of a 
century ago. A century ago the number of banking 
concerns of all sorts and kinds throughout the counters 
ran into many hundreds, although, of course, at that 
were no Oversea Dominion banks such 


At the present time, in addition to the 


time there 
exist to-day. 
oversea banks there are some important private banking 
there are only ten jor 
Clearing Tous 
During the carly part of the century many of the small 
failed, and 


records compare favourably with those of other countris 


firms still in existence, but 
stock banks in what is known as. the 
banking 


banking coneerns althoueh our 


and notably 


Indeed, 


ereated a 


we have had our great crises of the century, 
those of 1825, ISt7, 1857, 1866, 1878 and 1890. 
the periodicity of these crises at one time 
theory of their inevitability. As a matter of fact, tin 
and ¢ x perience have really demonstrated that throughout 
there has been a process of evolution in the direction 
of inereasing streneth and oa perfecting of the credit 
system, 
AMALGAMATION 

Followine pon almost eCVErV Crisis there has been 
absorption after absorption of small banks by the large: 
vears preceeding the War and 


followed the 


institutions, while, m= the 
amalgamation 
Stock Banks 
proportions as to occasion a halt by 
Nevertheless nol 


position to-day and one 


those which immediately 


movements among even the large Joint 
attamed such 
the Jeast  inter- 


eeneral consent. 


esting contrast between the 
hundred years ago is the fact that, whereas everyone 
in IS28 was coneerned with the ereat number of banks, 
to-day the question is sometimes raised as to whether 
banking facilities have gone into too few hands, 


Growrn tS Drvostrs. 
The greatest contrast of all, however, between banking 


of to-day and one hundred vears ago, is furnished in the 


ow 


remarkable growth which has taken place in the liquid 
wealth of the country, as expressed in banking deposits. 
The real growth in’ banking deposits may be said to 
have commenced with the establishment of the Joint 
Stock Bank movement in 1836, from which time. the 
persistent. By the year 1890 


expansion has been 


the total deposits of the country had risen to over 
£650,000,000, but 
far more striking, and some few 


of deposits and note circulation exceeded £3,.000.000.000, 


since then the advanee has been 


vears ago the total 
A large part of the increase at that time, indeed, was directly 
War, 


stands at well over 


arising out of the 
total 
idea, too, of the 


connected with inflation 
to-day the 


Some 


but even 
£2? 800,000,000. 
activity of the turnover of banking 


Incr asing 
business may be 
gathered from the statistics of the bankers’ “ clearings,” 
for, whereas the average daily * clearings ” in IS7TS was 
£16,262,000, the average for last vear was £135,3 43,000. 
Kor the entire year the figures are even more striking, 
In 1900, for example, the total was €8.960,000,000, while 
last year it was €41,551,000,000, 
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BANKING AND INbustRY. 

It is sometimes urged that, with the almost complete 
disappearance of the private banker, the profession is 
Jess human than a century ago and the relations between 
banker and customer are less intimate. In a sense that is 
true, but it must be remembered that it is not only 
banking which has changed in those respects, for the 
growth of the joint-stock system in industry made a 
corresponding change in the organization of the 
institutions financing those industries almost inevitable. 

REBUILDING THE Crry. 

Evidence of the great physical changes accomplished 
and in course of accomplishment in the matter of banking 
structures is patent to anyone taking a ten minutes’ 
stroll through the City to-day, and if citizens of a century 
ago were now to visit the vicinity of the Bank of England 
and the Royal Exchange, they might find the surroundings 
dillicult to recognize. There is a sense, however, in 
which the new type of buildings, in their magnilicence 
and efficiency of construction, constitute in themselves 
an expression of the evolution in banking during the 
century. We have, indeed, gone far from those conditions 
described so picturesquely in The Tale of Two Cities 
when, in referring to the premises of the great private 
banking firm of * Tellson’s,” Dickens says : 

“Jt was an old-fashioned place, but the partners were proud 

of its smallness, proud of its darkness, proud of its ugliness, proud 
of its incommodiousness. Tellson’s (they said) wanted 
no elbow room, Tellson’s wanted no light, Tellson’s wanted no 
embellishment. Noakes & Co.'s might, or Snooks Brothers 
might; but Telison’s, thank Heaven Any one of these partners 
would have disinherited his son on the question of rebuilding 
Tellson’s.”” 
To-day the fine buildings which have been reared, and the 
new structures, including the Bank of England, which 
have yet to be completed, not merely in their size and 
beauty, but in their structural adaptation to modern 
requirements, afford no mean testimony to the part which 
has been played by British banking in’ everything 
pertaining to the growth in size and importance of the 
Empire. For it must not be forgotten that among the 
many services performed by banking during the century 
has been the part played in financing our Oversea 
Dominions. Whereas a hundred years ago British 
banking was mainly confined to the financing of British 
trade, we now have a host of Colonial banks, some 
working independently and some allied with the English 
joint stock banks, all, however, concerned in ministering 
to the requirements of our Empire overseas. In fact, 
throughout the century the growth in our banking system 
has been closely linked with the growth in the wealth of 
the United Kingdom and the development of its Oversea 
Dominions. Artucr W. Kippy, 


Sir Walter Scott and the 
“ Spectator ” 


JN casting about for a subject on which to write in 
this very interesting historical number of an 
honoured periodical, I turned to one of the great books 
of the world to see what its author, one of the great 
men of the world, was doing and thinking at the time the 
Spectator was germinating, and I found that Sir Walter 
Scott (according to his Journal) was in London in April 
and May of 1828, although there is not a word that he 
heard anything about the activities of Mr. Rintoul 
and his associates. Doubtless, however, he did, for he 
was much in literary society. 
Ile arrived on April 9th, and thus sums up the finances 
of the journey :— 
* J looked into my cash and found £53 had diminished on the 


journey down to about £3. In former days a journey to London 
cost about £30 or thirty guineas. It may now cost one-fourth 
more. But I own I like to pay postillions and waiters rather 
more liberally than perhaps is right. I hate grumbling and sour 
faces; and the whole saving will not exceed a guinea or two fog 
being cursed and damned from Dan to Beersheba.” 


One of Sir Walter's chief reasons for the visit wags 
to see his grandchildren, one of whom, Lockhart’s boy 
Johnnie, was seriously ill. On April 10th he says : 


“My name-son, a bright and blue-eyed rogue, with flaxen hair, 
screams and laughs like an April morning; and the baby is that 
species of dough which is called a fine baby. I care not for children 
till they care a little for me.” 


Johnnie's illness was one blow ; another, on April 15th, 
was the bankruptcy of his friend Daniel Terry, the 
actor: 


“T shall lose the whole or part of £500 which I lent him, but 
that is the least of my concern. . . . It is written that nothing shall 
flourish under my shadow—the Ballantynes, Terry, Nelson, Weber, 
all came to distress. Nature has written on my brow, * Your 
shade shall be broad, but there shall be no protection derived from 
it to aught you favour.’” 


On London: 


“April 19. Coming home [from a dinner party] an Trish 


coachman drove us into a cul-de-sac, near Battersea Bridge. We 
were obliged to get out in the rain. The people admitted us into 
their houses, where they were having their bit of supper, assisted 
with lights, &e., and, to the honour of London, neither ked 
nor expected gratification.” 

“April 21. Dining is the principal act of the day in London.” 

A glimpse of S.T.C, : 

“April 22. Lockhart and I dined with Sotheby, where we 
met a large dining party, the orator of which was that extraordinary 
man Coleridge. After eating a hearty dinner, during which he 
spoke not a word, he began a most learned harangue on the Samo- 
thracian Mysteries, which he considered as affording the germ of 
all tales about fairies past, present, and to corne. He then diverged 


to Homer, whose Hiad he considered as a collection of poems by 
different authors, at different times during a century.’ 


A glimpse of the Iron Duke : 


“April 27. Dined at Croker’s in the Admiralty, with the 
Duke of Wellington, Huskisson, Wilmot Horton, and others, cuts 


and ins. No polities, of course, and every man disguising serious 
thoughts with a light brow. The Duke alone seemed open, though 
not letting out a word. He is one of the few whose lips are worth 
watching. I heard him say to-day that the best troops would 
run now and then. He thought nothing of men running, he said, 


providing they came back again. In war he had always his 
reserves.” 

After meeting Adolphus : 

“April 30. A barrister of extended practice, if he has any 
talents at all, is the best companion in the world.” 

On singing : 


“May 1. Enjoyed the splendid treat of hearing Mrs. Ark 


wright sing her own music, which is of the highest orde: 10 
forced vagaries of the voice, no caprices of tone, but all telling 
upon and increasing the feeling the words require. This is ‘ mau 

ing music to immortal verse.’ Most people place them on separate 


Inaintenance.” 


On the P.R.A.: 


“May 3. I had but a few minutes to dress, and go to the 
Royal Academy, to which [ am attached in capacity of Professor 
of Antiquities. I was too late to see the paintings, but in perfect 
time to sit half-an-hour waiting for dinner, as the President, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, expected a prince of the blood. He came 
not, but there were enough of grandees besides. Sir Thornas 
Lawrence did the honours very well, and compliments flew about 
like sugar-plums at an Italian carnival. I had my share, and 
pleaded the immunities of a sinecurist for declining to answer. 


The incomplete partisan : 


“May 8 I saw Sir John Sievwright—a singular person: 


he told me his uniform plan was to support Ministers, but he always 
found himself voting in Opposition. I told him his deference to 


Ministers was like that of the Frenchman to the enemy, who, b: 
at his mercy, asked for his life; * Anything in my power exc« pt tl 
sir,’ said Monsieur.” 


William Wordsworth : 


“May 12. Lockhart and I visited a Mrs. Quilliman, with 
whom Wordsworth and his wife have pitched their tent. I was 
ylad to see my old friend, whose conversation has so much that 13 
fresh and manly in it. I do not at all acquiesce in his system of 
poetry, and I think he has injured his own fame by adhering to 
But a better or more sensible man I do not know than W. W. 


May and December : 


“May 17. A young lady begged a lock of my hair, which was 
not worth refusing. I stipulated for a kiss, which [ was permitted 
to take.” 
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SS 
The next morning, after dining and sleeping at Holland 


of 
House : 

“May 18. The freshness of the air, the singing of the birds, 
the beautiful aspect of nature, the size of the venerable trees, all 
gave me & delightful feeling this morning. It seemed there was 

sure even in living and breathing, without anything else. We 
(i.t-5 Rogers and I) wandered into a green lane bordered with 
trees, Which might have been twenty miles from atown. It wil 
a great pity when this ancient h use must come down and give way 


] } 


to brick works and brick-hou 


> 


Not yet has this happened, but the intensive golfers 
draw nearer. 
The future Queen of England: 


“May 19. Dined by command with the Duchess of Kent. 
;.. I was presented to the little Princess Victoria,—I hope they 
will change her name,—the heir apparent to the Crown as things 
pow stand. . . . This little lady is educated with much care, and 
watched so closely by the Duchess and the principal governess, that 
no busy maid has a moment to whisper, ‘ Youare heir of England.’ 
I suspect if we could dissect the little head, we should find that 
some pigeon or other bird of the air had carried the matter.” 


At Brighton, where the Lockharts had taken their 
invalid son: 

“May 21. We then took a fly, as they call the light carriages, 
and drove as far as the Devil’s Ditch. <A rampart it is of great 
strength and depth, enclosing, I presume, the precincts of a British 
town that must have held 30,000 men at least. I could not discover 
where they got water.” 


After reading some unpublished letters of the great 
Earl of Chatham : 


“May 24. He talks of William [Pitt] imitating him in all he 
did, and calling for ale because his father was recommended to 
drink it. ‘If I should smoke,’ he said, * William would instantly 
call for @ pipe;’ and, he wisely infers, ‘I must take care what 
I do.’’ 


The visit ended on May 27th, when we find this entry : 


“Well, my retreat from London is now accomplished, and 
I may fairly balance the advanta 
It has cost me a good deal of money, and Johnnie’s illness has taken 
away much of the pleasure I had promised myself. But if I can 
judge from the reception I have met with, I have the pleasure to 
know that I stand as fair with the public, and as high with my per- 
sonal friends, as in any period of my life. And this has enabled me 
to forward the following objects te myself and others : 


und loss of this London trip. 


“Ist. I have been able to place Lockhart on the right footing 


= : + 
in the right quarter, leaving the improvement of hi place of vantage 
to himself as circumstan ulead l! 
1. I have put the Chancery t in the right train, which 
Without me could not have been dor 
id. I pi ked up me kr Vit e of the state of existing 
matters, which is int tir nad y be useful. 
‘4th. I have su 1 in hel g 1 commis 1 for James 
Bk 
th. I have got two letships for tl sons of Allen Cun- 
bu im. 
ith. Ihave got leave to Andrew Shortt lto goouttoT: 


7th. I have put John Eckford into correspondence with Mr. 
Locli, who thinks he n do something tor his claim. 

“Sth. I have been of material a tance to poor Terry in his 
9th. I have effectually protected my Darnick neighbours and 
myself against the N Road Biil. 

* Other advantages there are, besides the 
one's own mind a little and renewi intercourse with old friends 
bringing one’s-self nearer in short to the currency of the time.” 


creat one of scouring up 


And so he returned, on June 2nd, safely to Abbotsford, 
this noble genileman, to resume his heroic uphill task, 
with his hand now and then pausing to pat the head of 
a Dandie Dinmont: one of the gentlest and most faithful 
of creatures cmine ntly fitted t comforter of an 
North, but with an odd aptitude 
of bringing in from the garden more rain than ever fell 
there. 


The Journal also was continued : but 


1 1 
o be the 


ageing wizard of the 


only until 
July 8th, when it suddenly stopped for more than six 
months. 
on July 6th, and the 8th was the day on which it would 


Since the first number of the Spectator appeared 


have been delivered in Edinburgh, where Sir Walter 
was then staying, are we to infer that he came to the 
room for both of them ? 


conclusion that there was not 


E. V. Lucas. 


Regional Mentalities 


YOING about life as I do, credulous and accepting, 
I I yet encounter moments of su 


rpl mot 3 
when I pause to question, can this indeed be true? Such 
moments mect me when I hear or read, as frequently 
I hear and read, some comment or : ion of th 
splendid, massive type, which, ignoring pett d i}, 
seems to sweep together all human beings who live in a 


certain district, or who lived at a certain time, into a 
herd, all like oO! 


anothe r b CaAUust all all “te 1 in Te 
mysterious way by the 


he particular year or the part l 

place in which they chance to have lived. Many such 
assertions have I heard concerning even the inhabitants 
of the various districts of this city of London, imp!ving 


that those who reside 
those in another (perhaps quite near) like that, but 


t like this, 


— ’ , . + , 
Im one quarter O1 lt are 


giving no reasons either for the belief or for the fact. 

That not very profound traveller, Count 
who has lately generalized so massively about the nations 
this, the French that, 


the Italians the other, makes when he comes to deal 


Keyscrling 


of Europe, saying the English wer 
with his own country, a significant remark, which uncon- 
sciously gives away his whole case. One ca 
talk of les allemands, but only of des allemands, tor 
Germans are all different one from another. He docs 


’ 
not, Savs ne 


not seem to realise that he only thinks thus of Germany 
yecause he knows Germans, and that it is precisely equally 
I he knows Germat nd that it is } ly equally 
ue of > ielis l, “re iil, allans, . panish ant S\ Iss. 
tr f English, French, Italiar Spa 1S 
Confronted by a myriad beings whom he knows a little 
t grouping dissolve before him, and 


unable to generalise, and, for the fi 


about, he sees his nea 
he is left batlied, 
time, realistic. Germans are all different. How annoy- 
ing, how dull, th: 


| ‘ 


it this should be so—but there } 


Still, we must grant to nations and races many national 
and racial characteristics. And it seems that we must 


go further, and assign group characteristics to those who 


live in different parts of the same town Mrs. Smith, 
we hear, is likely to resemble Mrs. Brown because both 
live in Brixton, or Bloomsbury, or Bayswater. So: 

time ago, for instance, a bishop alleged that dwellers in 
east London were “always cheerful.’ He gay no 


reasons for his interesting statement; and I do not 
know if it was followed by a large immigration to this 
happy land by seekers after joy, nor, if this oecurred 
whether the spirits of the new settlers rose when east ot 
Aldgate pump, and if they ceased to grievi 
took a little time. 


Nor do I know the supposed cause of this gaicty. 


over life's 
mischances forthwith, or whether it 
Perhaps 
it is proximity to the dawn which gives east Londoners 
a spring of joy unknown to dwellers in Battersea, Hoxton, 
Piceadilly, Mayiair and Soho. 

Of the mentality of Bayswater I have also heard strang 
things, which I cannot fit to such of my friends as inhabit 
I have heard Bayswater called respectable 
Well, as to the last, he 


} 


has only to walk in Moscow Road or Petersburg Place 


this region. 
smug, and intensely British. 


- .. As to respectability, to be sure they have Tyburn 
at their eastern end to warn them of the doom of sin, 
but still, in Bayswater House resided Fauntleroy the 
forger, and I 
those large dark houses about Lancaster Gate, and in 


dare say many a scoundrel lurks in 


their burial ground, no doubt, rakes and good citizens lie 
indiscriminately together, though I recall at the moment 
only Laurence Sterne and Mrs. Jane Molony, that hot, 
passionate, tend r, and highly accomplished lady who had 
so many husbands in succession. A mixcd lot, alive and 
dead, these Bayswaterites, and they command an excel- 
lent view of Hyde Park, where they often take their 
No; I cannot get to the bettom of the Bayswater 


tradition, nor, I find, is it understood in Bayswater. 


walks. 
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As to Mayfair, that region which includes so many slums, 
mews, markets and small shops, it is spoken of as if all 
they that dwelt therein passed their lives in a giddy 
round of pleasure, as if it were, in truth, for ever May 
and they for ever at a fair. While as to Belgravia, I can 
only account for its reputation for opulent respectability 
by the proximity of Buckingham Palace. Brompton also 
has a reputation for respectability (less opulent), but I 
do not know why. It has ever been a haunt of actors, 
singers, and consumptives, and once a sugar broker used 
to dance through it to reduce his figure. As to Brixton, 
once a haunt of literary coteries, it is to-day alluded to 
with some contempt and esteemed the home of inferior 
and low mentalities ; possibly this is because of Brixton 
gaol. Brixton shares, [ believe, in something called the 
mentality of Suburbia. That Suburbia should have a 
characteristic mentality is strangest of all, since it is 
scattered round London at all points of the compass, and 
its outlook cannot, like East End cheerfulness, spring 
from proximity to day’s birth, or, like West End vice, 
from association with its decline. I know not what 
mystic link binds these scattered outer Londoners 
together in one ignoble group. 

Then there is Bloomsbury. Lately I read somewhere, 
* Except in Bloomsbury, it is easy to pretend successfully 
to a knowledge of literature.” Except in Bloomsbury, 
What is it in the manor of the Blemunds which makes this 
pretence difficult ? Do the myriad lodgers, landladies, 
and private hotel dwellers of Bloomsbury Street fail, 
then, in it? Does Southampton Row give it up as a 
bad job, and do the brewers and the Swiss of Endell 
Street, the Germans of Charlotte Street, the merchants 
of Mecklenburgh Square, the Hindu students of Gower 
Street, Sir Arthur Yapp’s Christian young men, the 
pharmacists of Bloomsbury Square and the staff of the 
L.M.S. Railway Station unite together to make life hard 
for the literary pretender? Has Bloomsbury, as a whole, 
a corporate tone, and, if so, what is it? The many 
Bloomsburians of my acquaintance bear, certainly, no 
closer a resemblance one to another than to dwellers 
in other places. 

Does one denizen of any part of London, indeed, 
resemble another more than both resemble denizens of 
other parts of London? And, if so, why? Is it the 
locality that gives the stamp, or are those of a certain 
character drawn to certain localities ’ It is an attractive 
speculation, and an attractive theory. I should like to 
think that dwellers in Pall Mall were all honest, that 
Baker Street was kindly, Hampstead modest, Kensington 
courageous, Edgware Road refined. I like these tabula- 
tions, these territorial groupings that reduce human 
complexities to such a fine simplicity. 


Rost Macautay. 


Faraday’s Diary 


— experimental researches of Faraday have exerted 
a profound influence on the development of the 
physical and chemical sciences. Their progress was 
recorded day by day in a diary which was begun in 1828, 
just a century ago, and was continued until age and 
failing health brought the experimental work to a close 
in 1862. Faraday describes his work in careful detail, 
recording all the circumstances of each experiment, 
Jest some might be omitted which subsequent considera- 
tion would show to be essential. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the diary runs to about a million words. 

From time to time Faraday published accounts of 
his work and of the conclusions he based upon it. The 
diary itself has never been published and remains in 


<a 


the Royal Institution, a treasured possession which jg 
consulted only under special conditions. 

A cursory glance shows that he made many more 
observations than were required to establish his published 
propositions : and it is certain that there must be many 
observations of which the meaning was not clear to him 
at that time. They may now be illuminating and 
suggestive. No one has examined the diary thoroughly, 
But its greatest interest does not lie in the possibility 
that new deductions may be made from it, in the way 
that further finds of precious metal are obtained by 
working over the tailings of an old mine. Fascinating 
and fruitful as the search must be there are even greater 
inducements to the study of the book. 

Faraday’s work has been the origin of some of the 
most remarkable developments in thought and under- 
standing that the world has ever known. In his diary 
we read of the steps which day by day he made towards 
his conclusions; his failures and his successes are all 
recorded with equal care. We see the gradual dawning 
of great generalizations, sometimes the sudden and 
triumphant leap to a conclusion of the first importance, 
We find passages containing the very beginnings of ideas 
which are now guiding principles of scicnce and industry, 
And, again, we read admissions of failure, and of the 
need to begin again. All the workings of his mind are 
written down for us to follow. To the student of scicnce 
the fascination is extraordinary. And he is far from 
being the only one to whom the account must appeal, 
for the matters dealt with are of general interest, and 
the language is remarkably free from technical terms, 
or at any rate from such terms unexplained. The most 
complicated mathematical statement is that of — the 
Rule of Three! Moreover, Faraday enjoyed his work 
so thoroughly; quaint little expressions of pleasure 
and more rarely of disappointment are scattered here 
and there through the story. He goes about his rescarch 
in a workmanlike fashion, not rushing it, but trying to 
think out carefully what he is going to do. And every 
now and then he stops to reflect. He seems to be talking 
to his diary : probably he found he could most satis 
torily clear his mind by setting his thoughts down in 
black and white. 

One or two brief extracts will give some idea of whiat 
the diary is like. In order to understand their allusions 
let us recall his main purpose; for there certainly is 
one and it runs through all his work. He carried out 
many subsidiary researches, but his chief endeavour 
was to link together the various manifestations of Nature's 
forces, magnetism, electricity, light, gravity, chemical 
action, cohesion. 

Thus, on August 29th, 1831, he found the famous 
link between electricity and magnetism on which our 
modern electrical industries depend. He scems to have 
plunged into the subject suddenly. During the summer 
he had been investigating with great perseverance thie 
pretty and in their way important “ crispations,” or 
stationary waves, that are formed on the surfaces of 
liquid pools lying on vibrating surfaces. The import 
of these experiments is but trifling compared to that of 
the work that immediately followed. It is startling to 
turn the page and realize the difference in the significance 
of the statements, though the writing and the miode 
of telling run en conneectedly, as if Faraday drew ino 
distinction, as we should now do, between the two scts 
of experiments. So, on August 29th, “ when all was 
ready, the moment the battery was communicated with 
both ends of wire at A side, the helix strongly attracted 
the needle after a few vibrations, it came to a state of 
rest in its original and natural position, and then on 
breaking the battery connexion the needle was as strong!) 
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repelled, and, after few oscillations came to rest in the 
same place as before, Hence effect indirect, but transient, 
but its recurrence on breaking the connexion shows an 
equilibrium somewhere that must be capable of being 
rendered more distinct.” 

The phrases cannot be easily understood without the 
context which is too long to quote, but they amount to 
this, that while a magnet is being brought near to a 
coil of wire, there is a tendency for a current to run in 
that wire, and while the magnet is being taken away 
there is a tendency to cause a current in a direction 
opposite to the first. This is the fundamental principle 
Moreover, the show an equili- 


seem to be the 


of the dynamo. words ‘* 


brium somewhere,” first glimmer of the 
idea, afterwards of the greatest fruitfulness, that the 
sat of these actions is not in the wires but in the space 
about them: as it became usual to say, it was in the 
cther. From time to time, as we go on turning over 
the pages of the diary, we find this idea growing clearer 
and stronger. Years afterwards, when Faraday was 
suddenly called on to give one of the Friday Evening 
Discourses, because the courage of the appointed lecturer 
had deserted him, he poured out the thoughts on this 
subject which had been gathering in his mind. They 
came to Clark Maxwell, who developed from them the 
electromagnetic theory of light and those famous mathe- 
matical laws by which the relations between magnetism 
and electricity are governed. 

He had many disappointments in his wide search. 
One of these is recorded in October, 1845. A month 
previously he had made another of his great discoveries ; 
he had found as he said, ** the first true relation between 
magnetism and light.” The theoretical importance is 
very high. He found that a magnet was capable of 
rotating the plane of polarization of light. Truly, an 
extraordinary and out of the way place in which to find 
the relation that he looked for. He was delighted with 
his achievement. ‘I have at last succeeded in illumina- 
ling a magnetic curve or line of force and in magnetising 
a ray of light.” On Qctober 11 * came forth a new and 
striking result.” Certain optical effects appeared in a 
new piece of apparatus which he had made for the further 
study of his magnetism-light connexion, He spent two 
davs in eager examination and writes on October 12th, 
‘Singular and beautiful Phenomena there—No guessing 
what they will extend or lead to—An open door.” Next 
day he finds his new discovery has nothing to do with 
magnetism or electricity, but is merely a consequence 
of the casual heating of his apparatus. ‘“* Worked again 
on these phenomena and after much experiment and 
consideration made out the cause of the second effect, 
that of the diffuse phosphorescent light, and so though 
I have lost an imagined discovery have removed a 
stumbling block.” 
between chemical 


The researches on the connexion 


action and electricity were the basis of the subject of 


electrolysis, of such huge importance both to pure science 
and to industry. The diary contains the full story of 
the long series of experiments which led finally to the 
discovery that in the electrolytic cell the electricity is, so 
to speak, done up into parcels of definite and constant 
size. Here arises the conception of the atom of electricity. 
And as to the general relation between the two * forces 
of Nature” he writes, on February 12th, 1834, ‘* Hence 
chemical action merely electrical action, and Electric 
action merely chemical.’ On May 13th, 1834, he writes, 
“With reference to Mag(netic) attraction can a magnet 
take iron or nickel out of a very fluid amalgam.” The 
magnetic separator is now well known to the metallurgist. 
Must consider the relation 


“Gravity is still far weaker. 
attraction Cohesion and 


of these three forces Chem. 


Gravity.” His attempts to connect gravity with other 
“forces” were quite unsuccessful, though conducted 
with as much energy and care as any of the more 
successful researches. For a long time he worked at the 
shot tower on the south bank of the Thames, looking for 
possible differences in the electrical state of a body when 
raised or lowered through the height of the tower. He 
also raised and lowered a wire helix from the ceiling to 
the floor of the Royal Institution theatre, looking for a 
possible development of a current of electricity in a 
galvanometer connected with the helix. For some days 
the experiment seemed to be successful, but he found at 
last that the effect was false : 
action of the earth upon the connecting wires 
Yet at the end of his experimental rescarches he 
restates the conviction that there must be a relation 
between gravity and “ the other forms of natural power,” 
though, as he 16th, 1860, “it might, 
indeed, have been anticipated from the very views I 
entertain, that we could hardly hope to lay hold by 
experiment of such an amount of gravitating force as 


it was due to the maenetie 
as they 


moved. 


says on April 


would yield appreciable evidence of electric or heat 
force :—but if we were to stop the first institution of 
experiment in any new direction for such a reason, what 
progress or more, what discovery, could we hope to 
make by its means in any of the, as yet, undiscovered 
paths of science.” 

The connexion between gravitation and light is indeed 
difficult to make plain. It is to be found in the bending 
of a ray of light in a gravitational field, as Einstein 
predicted and the astronomers have verified. 

Faraday’s last entry is dated March 12th, 1862, and 
describes an attempt to find some action between a mag- 
net and the light emitted from a neighbouring flame. In 
this also he failed. Its existence was afterwards proved 
by the Dutch physicist Zeeman, who used apparatus of 
greater power and delicacy than Faraday could command. 

The diary is far more than a mere record of work done. 
It is a most human story of the reasonings and researches 
of one of the greatest of experimental philosophers written 
by the man himself as he would have written to a 


W. II. Brace, 


friend. 


The Popularity of Dickens 


ryXuE last attempt to treat a Victorian hero as a whited 
| sepulchre, and create a sensation by scraping off 
the whitewash, failed in a special degree for a special 
It failed, not only because the whiteness was 
t was not 


reason. 
not merely whitewash, but even more because 
Dickens was not exactly what is 


enough of a sepulchre. 
implied, either among the iconoclasts or the idolators, by 
a Victorian hero. He was not even really Victorian, let 
alone heroic. He did not really belong to that world of 
seriousness which some call Victorian, when they mean 
rather Tennysonian. He had no more real respect tor 
what Mr. Garvin has aptly called “ the blue blood of the 
brain” than he had for any other sort of blue blood- 
What he really represented was red blood ; and he got it 
from Smollett and Fielding and men who lived before the 
delicate compromise of Victorian virtue was known. It 
is too often forgotten that the most Dickensian of Dickens’s 
works was not Victorian at all. The Queen was barely 
crowned when Pickwick was filling the land with laughter 
over the descriptions of a pre-Victorian social life. It 
was long afterwards that Carlyle began to fill the land 
with the solemn litanies of Hero-Worship; and the 
entirely new and rather German notion of taking men of 
genius seriously. This idea of gravity about great men 
did not greatly possess the drinking and dicing England of 
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the cighteenth century ; and it did not possess Dickens 
at all. He had not even enough hero-worship ; and his 
prospects in life did not particularly encourage him to be 
a hero. But the point to seize is that the atmosphere of 
the beginning of the nineteenth century in England was 
rather an atmosphere of the grotesque and a jolly ugliness. 
It was the end of the nineteenth century that has left us, 
for good and eyil, with the memory of a Tennysonian 
prettiness. ‘* Her court was pure, her life serene ” does 
not exhaust the ways in which the first volumes of Punch 
talked about the Court. Indeed, the very figure of 
Punch is typical of the change. There is something 
pathetic in the efforts of the last Victorian artists to 
irradiate the face of Mr. Punch with the most pious and 
idealistic emotions. But men who had set out intending 
to express all the ideals of the “ Idylls of the King” 
would never have chosen a figure like Mr. Punch at all. 

Now the first thing to realize about the maker of 
Pickwick is that he originally breathed the same air as 
the makers of Punch. While he rose in the social scale 
and took on some of the Mid-Victorian conventions, and 
generally gained a sober colouring from a world that was 
being toned down by the high-toned Ruskin and the rest, 
there remained in him something that was never quite 
serious, any more than one of his favourite showmen or 
cheapjacks were quite serious. He had any amount of 
anger and vanity; he boasted and picked quarrels as 
cheapjacks do: but he did not really see himself in a 
prophet’s mantle as Carlyle and Ruskin and Tennyson 
did. It is characteristic that tradition would vaguely 
imagine the other three men as tall; but we do not think 
of Dickens as tall, though he was not abnormally short. 
We think of him as a vivacious little figure, making every- 
body laugh, chiefly with him, but occasionally at him. 
He was Sam Weller; he was the English poor man, 
whose weapon is humour. He was always in a sense the 
comic servant mocking the solemn master, like Sancho 
Panza following Don Quixote. And the serious charges 
against him have failed; not only for the simple reason 
that they were false, but also for the more subtle reason 
that they were serious. You cannot tear the mask off 
Dick Swiveller; it is like trying to tear the wig off Mr. 
Micawber and finding he does not wear one. 

For this reason, as well as many others, I think that 
Dickens's popularity is secure; if we ever reach con- 
ditions in which there can be a true popularity, unaffected 
by what is called publicity and ought to be called pluto- 
eracy. There is no real test, in an American atmosphere 
there the best-seller is only a tribute to the best salesman. 
But if ever we recover anything like a human quiet in 
which people can hear themselves think, I have no doubt 
that they will think it more fun to read Dickens than to 
read Dreiser. It is said that many have no patience to 
read Dickens ; it would be truer to say that they have no 
time to read Dickens; their time being occupied with 
wasting their time, on things they do not really want to 
read. But if we ever see again the psychological miracle 
of liberty, that is of men wanting anything, I have no 
doubt that masses will still want Dickens, and many who 
never before really knew what they wanted. In some 
respects, indeed, Dickens does not suffer from being too 
old a writer, but from being too new a writer. In many 
ways he was singularly free from the illusions of his time ; 
much more free than a good many people in our time. 
He did not imagine, as so many men much better educated 
did imagine, that Parliament was a pattern to the whole 
world. He has left on record words that might have been 
written by a Fascist or Syndicalist in the twenticth 
century, rather than a respectable Radical in the nine- 
teenth. Mueh of his sative can be best understood in 


a, 


relation to much more recent satirists; who have been 
accused of exaggeration by much more recent critics, 
Mr. Veneering’s Election had its immediate sequel jy 
Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election; and anyone who will read 
Little Dorrit, and the description of the great affiliated 
families of Barnacle and Stiltstalking, will know that 
Dickens discovered forty vears before what Mr. Lelloe 
discovered forty vears afterwards, only many critics hay: 
But the point is important 
Dickens will the 
He will gain by the decay of dis. 
Thackeray thought just a little too much of 
Major Pendennis because he was then in the height oj 


not discovered it even now. 


touching popularity. not suffer wit! 
change of costumes. 


guises, 


fashion. Dickens did not care a button about Major 
Bagstock ; and it will not matter whether he is old. 
fashioned. This potential victory over time comes from 
the same popular root of popularity. Sam Weller may 


have grown more decorous as Mr. Pickwick grew 
but Sam is still Sam; 


more 


grave ; he is stili making fin of 


everything, including Mr. Pickwick. He was not born a 
butler, like the solemn servants of the Merdles or the 


Veneerings. It is not for nothing that he ran wild in the 
streets and was a waggoner’s bov and a carters boy 
before he ever put on livery. Sothere was something in 
Dickens that had run wild with the old coarse and candid 
and popular satire of the past. 
a gentleman ” ; 


* He could not describe 
which means that he could never quite 
keep a straight face while describing one. He served thy 
ideals of his generation, or all that was best in them, wit! 
brilliant courage and zeal; humanity and liberty and 
tenderness to the fallen and hope for all. But he never 
really served the idols of his generation; or he could 
never serve them without smiling; he th 
clubs and the cliques and the constitutional movements. 
That is what was meant by calling him a caricaturist 
To him these things were still strange things, like monsters. 
He had his weaknesses, though they were small beside his 
enthusiasm and his pity ; but he was curiously without a 
not really 
deceived by the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, 
G. K. Cuestrertro 


was outside 


weakness of much stronger men; he was 


A Cycle of Reviewing 


CYCLE is defined by the Oxford Dictionary as 
+ “a time between two beginnings,” and therc/ore 
the word, as used in this brief attempt to plot the curv: 
of fiction reviewing within my own experience, should 
really be written in the plural. 
since I threw my first infant to the wolves : 
echo the remark of Browning's Ogniben : 
four-and-twenty leaders of revolts.” 
Certainly it would appear that in the last quarter 
of a century there have been more frequent changes o! 
opinion, more contradictory attempts to set up new 
principles of fiction writing (and reviewing) than in the 
previous interval, I say “it 
appear ” must allow for the inevitable 
tendency to see the past in uniform stretches, the present 
in microscopic corrugations ; but I doubt if the novelists 
contemporary with Scott and Jane Austen, or those ot 
the sueceeding generation, had quite as many contra- 
dictory rules laid down for them as those of my day. 
In saying this I am, of course, not alluding to the 


It is twenty-nine years 
and I might 
ne | have kn wh 


corresponding 


would 


because one 


inevitable curve of condescension, praise, dithyranibic 
enthusiasm and gradual cooling off, which any novelist 
who has run a twenty-vears’ career should be prepared 
to meet with Mareus Aurelius’s * Everything is fruit to 
me which thy seasons bring, O Nature.” Whoever offers 
his wares for sale in the open market should accept rose 
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— 
wreaths or rotten eggs with an equal heart; but what I 
jave in mind is not the author's susceptibility to eriticism, 
but the critic’s. 

The last twenty years have produced an_ incessant 
fuctuation of opinion, both as to what a work of fiction 
should be, and as to how it should be written. If there 
has been one thing constant in this critical 
upheaval it is the conviction of the reviewers that they 
ean enlighten novelists on both these points; and it is 
because I believe they could if they were prepared for their 
task that I think the question worth examining. I am 
convinced that the reviewer should be as helpful to the 
be to the 


Jeuve, and those 


series of 


guthor as to the reader; and what he can 
latter is still to be learned from Sainte 
minor successors of his who continue to maintain in France 
the tradition that a work of art is something worthy of 
trained * Trained ” 
is the word on which my argument turns. 

Ihave never before written a line on the subject of my 


the attention of a intelligenee, 


own treatment at the hands of the reviewers, because 


I considered the subject of minor interest to myself, 
and of none to others; but my literary life has now 


been long enough to offer a curious example of the 
revit wing. My experience 


rate to me th 


yigzag course of modern 
Is probably fairly typical, and at 


often remembers criticism 


any 

rn rat } ; pe 
most available, since one more 
of one’s self than that meted out to others 


thre I'¢ fore, 


unless ene has 
had a hand in the meeting. I, offer no excuse 
for using myself as the vile body in the case. 

When I published my first volume of stories, one of the 
earliest reviews of it * When the 
mastcred the rudiments of her craft she will know that 
Inexperienced 


began : author has 
all short stories should open % ith dialogue.’ 
as I was, the dogmatism of that left me unmoved. for 
I was already obscurely aware that any story, 
or short, should begin as its subject ordains; that, in 


fact, the only rules to be considered in art evolve from 


long 


the inside, and are not to be applied ready-made from 
But my experience 


cease there. 


without. of ready-made reviewing 


did not 

My succeeding novels were 
the critics almost ail deplored in them the regrettable 
absence of “ plot.” As this 
me ready-made and applicd from the outside it did not 
I continued 


indulgently reeeived, but 


criticism also seemed to 
affect my course any more than the other. 
to let my tales shape themselves in obedience to their 
inner organism; and the day finally came when, still 
indulgently, I was urged to emancipate myself from 
the incubus of “ plot ~ which (it was pointed out) was 
the curse of all my generation of novelists. 

While deploring the absence of plan in my earlier 
works, the critics had thus far agreed in praising their 
so-called ‘* brilliancy.” There is nothing I have ever 
hated more than “* brilliancy ~ pinned on like a trimming ; 
but I wrote as I could, and was naturally happy to be 
however, subdued my natural 


praised. Experience, 


tendency to * put became 


things ” pointedly, and I 
of having reduced my 


texture. It 


conscious—and happily conscious 


stvle to a more even and = unnotiecable 
was at this time, however, that the critics again joined 
What a pity, they said, that 


should be 


in a chorus of reprool,. 


novels which might otherwise, cte.,  cte., 
distigured by the fatiguing brillianey, the shower of 
epigrammatie fireworks, which, ete., ete. This time they 
were right—but they were chastening me for a youthful 
foible which middle age had automatically cured. Only 
it happened that in the interval my label had been stuck 
on me; and no efforts of mine can shake it off. Gradually, 
meanwhile, from being a defect this absent quality has 
again praised for 


dazzling; I am 


once more become a merit. IT am 


scintillating, encouraged to be more 


also applauded (oh, marvel!) for my indubitable skill 
in the composition of the novel. If only my gift as 
a story teller “were equalled by, ete., ete.,” I should 
at last have fulfilled all the requirements of my judges. 
So that my once deplorably plotless fiction, from having 
afflicted by too much plot, is now 


been at one time 


skilfulness of plot which if... 
uaded that the reader heroie 
have travell d 


in the 


redecmed only by a 
And all the while, Iam pe: 
enough to the ground I 
find that I had gone telling my tak 


survey would 


sank old Way 


(which happened to be my was without, as far as I 
can see, ever modifying my method as my subject 
required, 

Sut of late a far more scrious charge has b brought 
against me. It is that I write only about the rich! 


I will not pause to controvert this by eiving a list of my 


tales, which deal with divers classes of people: my 
point is other. Supposing I did writ only about the 
rich— what then? If I did, the chances would be that 
it was because they happened to be the material most 


“to my hand.” Twenty years ago the same charge 


against a man of genius: it is no secre 
view rejected Du Céié de chez Swann, 


1 ! ] ; . 
fashionabl: , aha caics 


was. brought 
that a 
because Proust dealt in it with the 


leading re 


th ilk cle rhitdic 
on the 
a xia } 


idea that the 


ol the fashionable were not the 
Here, I believe, on put > one’s finger 


reviewing: the 


as 
two chiel 


wi akin SSeS of moce rh 


reader wants only a certain “ line of goods and nus 
the idea that certain eategories of Juman 
Doubtless 


wer 


have it, and 


beings are of less intrinsic interest than others 


when the style noble was the proper weal there critics 
to tell Jane Austen that 
interesting than EFmina: 
but it is no more valid as criticism. Subjects differ 
] erest ; but 


Rowena was more intrinsically 


hows the opposite Vit W pre vails, 


from one another in SCOpM and in pl: stie int 
not categorics of people. Moreover. novelists also 


reach, and in their faculty for visualizing 
In the House of Art at 


MmanVv 
5 : : 
mansions, and the novelist’s business is t 


differ in their ” 
eategories and situations. 
to stick to the 
Only the giants 


+ 


one in which he feels himself at home. 


can range ovcr the whol area, and do thi . hig bow-bow 
and the chatter at Miss Bates’s with equal mastery. 
I believe 
in| much 
bewilderment, if not 
Hlowever little 
individual 


to recognize this is the chiet flaw 
and the 


2 r 
cgiscouracement, 


the failure 
chief source of 
to the 
may attach to 
if he is at all 
cannot but be 


modern revik wing, 
budding 
novelist. Importance he 
the verdict on an book, yet, 
interested in the processes of his art, he 
curious as to the standards on which such a verdict is 
based. And I am_ persuaded that all artists should be 
interested in the processes of their art, if not articulately, 
least cogitatively, 


one who is 


French inwardly, 
with the desire that som« 
try to divine and formulate the principles stirring in 
These principles for the novelist, scem to me to 
that he should write of any class of people 
instantly real to him as he thinks about 


as the are, yet at 


articulate should 


them. 
be, first, 
who becom 
them; secondly, that his narrative should be clothed 
in a style so born of the subject that it varies with each 
subject; and thirdly, that the unfolding of 
should grow naturally out of the conflict of character, 
whether (technically spe aking) plotlessness or plotfulness 


events 


results. 

A novel is good or bad in proportion to the depth of 
the author’s nature, the richness of his imagination, and 
the extent to which he is able to realize his intention. 
If the reviewers would judge novels by those criteria 
they would render services greater than they guess to 
the writer who thirsts to know how much of the inward 
vision he has succeeded in making visible to others. 


Epirn Witarron, 
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The Literary Pages 


TOR a hundred years the Spectator was surprisingly 

the same in its literary outlook; very quick to 
recognize solid achievement, a little slower to praise talent 
that came with disruptive and unusual vigour. It took 
Marryatt, George Eliot, and Mrs. Oliphant more to its 
heart on their first appearance than Dickens, the Brontés, 
or Meredith. But in looking through old numbers no one 
can fail to be struck by the deep and level soundness of 
its appreciations. Even when the balance of our judgment 
has since swung in other directions, the elements of our 
criticism remain much the same. The qualities which the 
Spectator blamed in Dickens or Browning we still count 
as blemishes ; but these writers have been accepted into 
the body of our literature and the final word no longer 
hangs in the balance. 

It is not very profitable, then, to read through the 
Spectator in the hope of finding giant howlers. There may 
be a smattering of these: as when the Spectator declared, 
* of all the bards of the present century Campbell has the 
surest chance of becoming the poet of posterity’; or 
when it remarked that one of Blake’s Songs of Innocence 
“appears to have been written under the influence of 
eau sucrée”’;or when it sedulously raised Sir William 
Watson to equality with Wordsworth and Milton. On 
the whole, a mere shift of emphasis will correct its worst 
mistakes. 

In writing a survey of the Spectator’s outlook on 
literature during its hundred years of existence, it will 
perhaps be best to divide the time into four periods of 
roughly a quarter of a century. In each of these periods 
we shall see what the general views of the paper were, 
what notable contributors it had, how it regarded the 
work of established writers and how it received the young 
und emerging talent of its time. Through the whole of 
this survey we are very much indebted to the explorations 
which Sir William Beach Thomas has conducted for his 
newly published The Story of the “ Spectator,” 1828-1928. 
Earty Contrrisurors, 1828—50 

There were two very notable contributors to the 
correspondence columns: Charles Lamb, who wrote 
two letters on old popular songs, and Benjamin Haydon, 
the prodigious historical painter, friend of Keats and 
Ieigh Hunt, surprised and respectful worshipper at 
the shrine of his own genius. The Spectator preserved 
a great admiration for Haydon. He {filled its corres- 
pondence columns, under his own name, as “ Old 
Dilcttante,” or as “ A Constant Reader,” with vigorous, 
long and amusing letters. He poured out vituperation 
against all who neglected historical painting, against the 
heartless creditors who pursued him, against water-colour 
artists and men who mixed their paints with white; 
Turner in especial as the founder of the whole miscrable 
school. But his chief quarrel was with the Academicians. 
Ile prophesied decay and doom to the arts because they 
had despised his counsel. “What did I know in 
comparison with the Academician ?” he asked, with his 
finest sarcasm. “—Nothing! What was I ?—Nothing! 
A mere man of genius, a cat in the streets!” 

“They form” (he wrote) “a species between the washed 
Journeyman and the dressed gentleman: you at once distinguish 
them from the crowd. If they talk among themselves, it is 
planning how to thwart a rival. If you should want to shake 
hands, they offer a cold, clammy, heartless forefinger. They 
never think but to devise some mode of giving pain; never speak 
but to mortify; never praise but to damn faintly ; and when 
their feelings boil up and become uncontrollable, so that they 
damn outright, it is because the talent they wish to destroy is 
too powerful to be undermined by insinuation. And these are 
the men in whose hands have ignorantly been placed the destinies 


of British art, her taste in manufactures, and her prolific genius 
for seventy vears.” 


- ee 


of the “ Spectator” 


The burden of his complaint was always the same, 
“While a dirty bypath is within reach, an Academiciag 
never can, never did, and never will walk boldly up the 
Queen’s highway.” 


CARLYLE. 

Later in the same period there were two articles in his 
most magniloquent style from Thomas Carlyle. They 
have been reprinted for the first time by Sir Willian 
Beach Thomas in his Story of the “Spectator.” Both of 
them are full of moral earnestness, full of fury, astonishing 
by their verbiage : 

“The law of nature itself makes us now, in every fibre, Par 
ticipant of Ireland’s wretchedness. Steam-passage from Ireland 
is occasionally as low as fourpence a head. Not a wandering 
Irish lackall that comes over to us, to parade his rags and hunger, 
and sin and misery, but comes in all senses as an irrepressible 
missionary of the like to our people; an inarticulate prophet of 
God's justice to Nations; heralding to us also a doom like hig 
own. Of our miseries and fearful entanglements here in Britain, 
he, the Irish lackall, is by far the heaviest ; and we cannot shake 
him off. No, we have deserved him; by our incompetence and 
unveracity—by our cowardly, false, and altogether criminal negleet 
of Ireland—by our government of make-believe and not of truth 
and reality, so long continued there, we have deserved him; and 
suddenly, by the aid of steam and modern progress of the sciences, 
we have got him.’ 


ATTITUDE TO EstTaBLISHED WRITERS. 

When Rintoul came to London, perhaps his chief 
idol in letters was Sir Walter Scott. His poetry had 
already a little faded in popular esteem; the Waverley 
Novels were still the wonder of the world. 

It may have been Rintoul; it may have been a com- 
patriot: but certainly one member of the staff knew 
the great Sir Walter personally and wrote recollections 
of him in the paper. “It is certain,” he said, “ that 
the enthusiasts of 2028, or 3038 (if a comet singe not 
our orb before that aera), will wish as devoutly to see 
and hear what we have seen and heard, as we desire 
to sce and hear what the contemporaries of Homer and 
Milton saw and heard.” 

With this admiration of Scott was joined almost a 
worship of Byron. His death was still recent; he was 
still felt to be a bright and disastrous wandering star. 
When the news of his death was announced, half the 
young ladies of Great Britain wept inconsolably to think 
that they had no longer a chance to love and reform this 
darling of the gods. Shelley, too, was a luminary in 
the wake of Byron; they shared the same quarter of 
the heavens and cast light upon each other. In apprecia- 
tion of these two the Spectator was generous ; it scarcely 
even apologized for their vices. Its only complaint 
against Shelley was that he had been led astray by the 
fascinations of the Cockney and Lake Schools. 

As we might gather, its attitude to Wordsworth was 
more distant. It took much the same view as Browning 
of the Lake School’s wholesale conversion to respec- 
tability ; and when Wordsworth complained in a sonnet 
that the Poet Laureate should be better paid, it repri- 
manded him severely :— 


““It may be questioned whether posterity will take the poet 
at his own valuation: and since the subject is forced upon us, 
it may be remarked, that Mr. Wordsworth’s literary merits years 
ago procured him, we believe, an easy and not unlucrative public 
office, or one, at least, which yields him a much higher income 


than the most distinguished of his poetical predecessors enjoyed.” 


Keats was no more mentioned in the Spectator than 
in other contemporary journals. Even in 1850, the 
Spectator was still saying :-— 


** Although we are no very great admirers of the poems of Keats 


(his poetical genius which was insufficiently developed at his death 
is another matter), it must be allowed that Keats revived if he 


did not originate the fanciful school of poetry.” 
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RecePrioN OF New Writers. 
The reviewers had a gift of sarcasm which could be 
Jt loose with devastating effect upon any pretentious 
new work. When, for example, a poet published an 
enie which he claimed to have kept to himself for twenty 
year's, the Spectator said to him: ‘“ We think, that if 
; The Deluge altogether, after 
would have displayed an 
Lactitia 


lash; 


the author had suppressed 
suppressing it so long, he 
unimpe: chable 

Landon, and Barry Cornwall fell under the same 


‘ i , “? 
and there was a review of Robert Montgomery's Wessiah 
which is almost a match for 


judgment.” Mrs. Hemans, 


Macaulav’s own Essay :— 


“He boasts, in his Preface, of the ‘ gr ind good *> who have 
sought Ss acquaintance, Among them will be found Bishops and 
patrons, to reward with a snug vicarage the young man who, in 
these scarce times of poetry has condescended to sing t! 


Deity to Satan. 


are an lnmer 


mysteries ol heaven, earth an the 
straight through, almost without st pping. There 
and well-disposed persons in this country, 
taught that there is any thing 
and fall with much sanctified 
that the Vv have got hold of 


ordinary reading. Such persons, 


who, 


numbe¢ ol cood 
never been 
ound, wiil find this work swell 


having In poetry say 
& lem! 
majesty, and therefore feel 
a safe book, less dull than the 
male and female old ladies, will go 
chanting the f the New Milton; and 
frequent ly rich as well as saintly, thev will buy the book, 
Robert Montgomery will have his reward.” 


+ 


irom tea party to tea party, 


as thev are ery 
and 


praises of 

The first new author of importance to be greeted by 
the Spectator was Bulwer Lytton. He published Pelham 
anonymously and was met with considerable disdain, 
The hero of Pelham, that affectedly fashionable young 
miracle of talent, was the very kind to rouse the spleen 


of a good Scots editor. ‘* We have heard of castle- 
building,” wrote the reviewer, “ but this is all sheer 


baby-fancy.”” Next year he was no more lightly treated ; 
his writing was called “ clever but offensive.” Another 
writer of the same school was dismissed as curtly: the 
Spectator never appreciated the talent of the young 
virtuoso, Benjamin Disraeli. When Lytton published 
Paul Clifford in 1830, the Spectator melted a little. There 
were still biting words said : 
depravity, the grossness of the persons intro 
the life, 
t Ss three wee sat 


“The slang, the 
duced, and 
very much the same eftect a 
such is the author's facility at imitation, it might shrewdly be 
sUSpPC’ ted that he has passé d a brief portion ol his existence. 


represents i to may be expected to produce 


the treadmill 


M hie re, 


The reviewer referred, however, to his display of a 
“higher order of powers’ and congratulated him upon 
his “consistency and fidelity in the 
character.” When Lytton abandoned the ways of his 
youth and took to writing historical novels, the Spectator 


drawing of a 


praised him without afterthought. 


TENNYSON AND Browntini 

In 1830 appeared a work which brings us to the end 
of the Romantic period and leads us full into the days 
Alfred Tennyson published his first 
hard to 
but 


when we compare these poems of his youth with the 


Victorians. 
volume, Poems chiefly Lyrical. It is 


of the 
separate 
see Tennyson coming as a revolutionary shock ; 


gencral mass of verse which was being written around 
his note was 


The 


him, we feel the difference immediately : 
original and he was ushering in a new period. 
Spectator received him hospitably :— 


have been told, of a 


Phis little volume is the production, we 
Cambridge man who gained the Chancellor's medal last year for 
English verse. We have no great liking for prize poetry ; but it 
Was with a sort of agreeable surprise, that, after being told of 
Mr. fennyson’s academical achievements, we find, on glancing 
over the present work, that he had produced a volume of very 
pleasant verses—a volume in which a good deal has been effected, 
and indication of much more to 


in which there i no uncertain 
one.” 


be d 


Tennvson’s succeeding volumes were not wholly 


approved, and the Spectator often reproached him for 
his failure to live up to his early promise. ‘ The most 
obvious defect,” the wrote in 1842, “is 
diction ; which, as in other writers in what is called the 


> 


reviewer his 


school. is piebald with the spots of various 


cockne vV 


times—an obsolete word here, a cant phrase there, and 
anon a yulearism by wav of being natural.” Even 
when In Memoriam appeared the comments had still 
their flavour of acidity . 

The 1 re of the } s f rable t se f 
( Tit I a i | I i 

! 7 ' i l y i Q l 

re the I 1 ! s , 
en s him t ly to 
pl refl ‘ : ] S 

| a ; are « ow Tins : Cant Fear +1 & feoy 

rive vears aiter Lem Son S voiume, tne sp ta) 
for the first time took notice of Robert Browning. When 
Paracelsus was published, the Spectator remarked that 
“evidences of mental power and, pr rhaps, of poctical 

] 


talent are visible throughout: but there is no nic 


ception and development of character, nothing big and 


striking in the thoughts, whilst the language in which 
they are clothed gives them an air of mystical or dreamy 
In later davs, it was to r proach him a 
his best 


boc yk s were 


vagueness.” 
reproached Tennyson, with having written all 
but when the 


The ts pical attitude 


books: jirst 


work in his first 
published it gave him small praise. 


to Browning appears in a late review 
‘ There are no more original works of imagination in the English 
language—it is hard to call them poems, and it is harder still to 


call them anything els 
It was still longer before we were won to the 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


DicKENS AND THACKERAY. 

The whole territory of English letters, and even places 
where letters had never before penetrated, were suddenly 
shaken by the burst of a new genius. In 1836 Dickens 
began to publish in serial numbers, Sketches by Boz, and 
followed them with the Papers of the Pichwick Club. 
This event we announced as follows : 

‘No writer ever attained a general popularity so instantly as 
30z, and certainly no one has made such industrious use of his 
advantage. Like the ‘wag’ in society, he is seized by the 
multitudinous hands of the public, and meets with a spont 
and universal welcome. . . . What wonder, then, that Bozs 
Sketches are in constant demand at the circulating libraries; t 
they find a place in the travelling carriage, the 
stage coach, and the road side inn; Pickwick is the idol ol 
watering places and the travell . 

The Spectator gave much thought to explaining 
instant fame. From the admitted 
Dickens’ great genius; yet it felt his extravagances with 
Mle OU it olfere d 


neous 


steam boa 


ers’ roon 


this 
very beginning it 
a peculiar pain. In reviewing Niche las Ni 
the following explanation of his success : 








The first quality is, no doubt, his per plainness, the common 
life character of lis subjects ind t t with which he impart 
vitality to the literal and whatsoever hes on the suriace H s 
upon his reader for no exertion I wes trom him no mi L 
elevation. He who runs may I Be is in to t 
meanest capaciety.’ In addition t his, he has 1 of 
ventional Cockney humour, best described by a phrase fro ts 
own dialect, *werry funn; I g with such qualit 
tions for mob-pleasing, are s ol higher order. He has 
much of the most electric 5} opel 1} the vulgar 
where no appeal can be made to their interests or their prejudice 

the real spirit of humanity, which spoke in Terence’s * Homo 
lit ul put Boz has also touches 


sum; nil humanum a me alienum } 


of pathos, and of tragic sadness he sometimes utters, sometimes 
suggests, penetrating reflections; and he has often points of 
universal truth. These things have not only contributed to vive 
Boz part of his popularity but | redeemed his literalness 
from the meanness and dryness ot the ventorial style, and raised 
his production above the mer¢ ephemera of the day; whilst 





quaint and homely manner in which his best thoughts are im 


expressed, add to his present popularity, 
future effect.” 


whatever may be the 


It is only necessary to compare the Spectator with other 
staid journals of the time to see that its appreciation of 
Dickens was unusual. It never accused him, for example, 


on the score of such peccadilloes as “ disrespect to the 


It allowed hima position far above the other 


clergy.” 
It even approved his style at a 


novelists of his time. 
time when other serious papers were speaking of it as 


vulgar and disgraceful. Perhaps some of their approval 
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of Dickens was drawn from them by his social enthusiasms; 
for the Spectator, too, was engaged in exposing abuses. 
At any rate, it is certain that, taking everything into 
account, the Spectator received Dickens well. Perhaps 
it gave a more genial reception to Thackeray. It com- 
plained of the aimlessness of his novels, and, when 
Pendennis appeared, remarked: “It is an established 
fact that Mr. Thackeray cannot or will not form a coherent 
story.” There was more heat, however, more admiration 
and castigation combined, in its notices of Dickens. 


MacauLay AND CARLYLE, 

Macaulay got praise for the rattle of his style and roused 
indignation for his polities : 

“Mr. Macaulay is a clever and brilliant man; he is a fine 
writer; and, when he has time to prepare himself, a great orator. 
In writing and in speaking he pours out a torrent of fine-sounding 
words, and often even of good and appropriate words. He is 
fond of antithesis; he loves a paradox; he is imaginative; and 
he is a thorough Whig. But all this is no proof that he is gifted 
with faculties which will enable him to construct a code of good 
laws for 80 millions of people, whom he never saw, and of whose 
manners, institutions, and many languages, he is at the present 
moment as ignorant as if the 80 millions in question were inhabitants 
of the planet Saturn.” 

Four years later the Spectator comes to the charge again : 

“No subaltern, surely, was ever so well provided for by his 
party as Mr. Macaulay; for he will have received at the rate of 
10,0007. a piece for ever one of the five speeches which he mace 
on their behalf in the House of Commons. All this is on the 
condition that his Indian life is to be passed in the negative 
condition of a soul in the Hindoo Paradise, neither doing nor 
suffering good or evil; or like that of the god Vishnu, who slept 
for a thousand years on a lotus-flowe:. Such, however, is not 
the case; Mr. Macauley has been doing sly mischief on a con- 
siderable scale.” 

In 1837 the Spectator reported in a leading article the 
lectures of a Mr. 'T. Carlisle, as they called him : 

* Mr. Carlisle delivered the first of a course of lectures on German 
literature, at Wiillis’s Room, on Tuesday, to a very crowded and 
yet a select audience of both sexes. © Mr. Carlisle may be deficient 
in the mere mechanism of oratory ; but this minor defect is far 
more than counterbalanced by his perfect mastery of his subject, 
the originality of his manner, the perspicuity of his language, 
his simple but genuine eloquence, and his vigcrous grasp of a 
large and difficult question. No person of taste and judgment 
could hear him without feeling that the lecturer is a man of genius, 
deeply unbued with his great arguments.” 

When Sartor Resartus appeared anonymously, however, 
the Spectator gave it only a short review. 

“Under the guise of a review or translation of a volume of a 
German Professor on Clothes, a vehicle is made for descriptive 
ridicule of German scholastic habits and tractates, mingled with 
shrewd and pithy remarks; but the purpose of the author is not 
very intelligible, and he spins out the thread of his jest too long.” 
Newman, Kincsitrey AND THE Brontés. 

Before this period was out, almost all the more cele- 
brated Victorians, men who left their stamp on their age, 
whose works we think of as typical, had begun to publish. 
The Spectators sympathies were catholic and at the same 
time well oriented. They could see the noble character 
and profound gifts of Cardinal Newman, and yet 
Charles Kingsley, one of the chief antagonists of Newman, 
could be almost as well received. Ruskin scarcely came 
into his own until the succeeding period. 

One fierce outbreak of talent the Spectator never 
thoroughly accepted. Jane Eyre, Wuthering Heights, and 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hail ali appeared within a year, 
and the Spectator was shocked by the “ coarse and strange ” 
spirit of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. The power of their 
writing was admitted. Of Wuthering Heights the Spectator 
said: “The incidents and persons are too coarse and 
disagreeable to be attractive, the very best being 
improbable, with a moral taint about them.” It com- 
plained of the “low tone of behaviour” in Jane Eyre. 
While the Brontés lived, the Spectator never quite 
revised its judgment. It came to treat the sisters with 
far more sympathy and respect, but even in its most 
favourable remarks there was something of patronage 
and of sadness for misspent talent. 


ae 


Tut SpLENDOUR OF THE VICTORIANS, 1851—75, 

The rising of a new impulse in Victorian literature was 
foreshadowed by the fact that in 1850 William Michael 
Rossetti was writing reviews for the Spectator. The 
Spectator had also engrossed other new blood. In 184] 
Thornton Hunt, the son o: Leigh Hunt, first became 
connected with the paper and for many years he was 
Acting Editor under Rintoul. Hunt was a man of 
experience and alert sympathies. He was adviser to the 
Daily Telegraph during the period of its great rise to power, 
Ile improved the quality of the contributors and helped 
to keep the Spectator abreast of the new times; but he 
had by no means the forcible character of Rintoul, nor 
his entire devotion to the paper. 

During this period Dickens, Thackeray, Tensyson, 
Browning, Ruskin, the Brontés, were all writing at 
the height of their talents. Matthew Arnold, George 
Eliot, Swinburne, Rossetti, Meredith, Morris, Walter 
Pater, and a score of others had come to join them. The 
great American writers, Emerson, Poe, Walt Whitman, 
and their fellow-countrymen Longfellow, Thoreau and 
Mark Twain were becoming as well known in England as 
in their own country. Darwin's Origin of Species was 
published. . Any Englishman stood in the middle o! 
gigantic and deep controversies. This period of English 
culture left its mark over the whole world ; and, indeed, 
the whole spirit of the time seemed to be concentrated 
and explicit in England. 

Tue Jor Eprrorsurr. 

In the first ten vears the Spectator underwent two 
changes. Rintoul died, and for a time Thornton Ilunt 
took over the editorship. A more important change came 
when Meredith Townsend bought the paper and offered 
a share in it to T. H. Hutton. It was these two men, 
Townsend and Hutton, who secured for the Spectatey its 
place in the steady and massive thought of the time. Like 
many other papers of the time, it was anxious to prescrve 
religious faith, and at the same time to welcome the 
explorations of science. Townsend’s was the livelier 
mind. He had a brilliant and epigranmmatic style. ~ It 
is my honest belief,” wrote Mr. Strachey, “ that he was, 
in the matter of style, the greatest leader writer who lias 
ever appeared in the English Press.” But the more 
impressive thinker of the two was Hutton, and we can 
safely say that he provided the staple of the paper's 
opinions. 

In Hutton’s disposition there was a strain of pessimism 
which made him as impatient of easy buoyancy, of people 
who took difficulties in their stride, as he was determined 
in fighting scepticism. Most of the great didactic 
writers of his time,—Carlyle, Kingsley, Ruskin, irritated 
him by the lack of subtlety in their onset upon serious 
problems. George Eliot, John Stuart Mill, Matthew 
Arnold, were more to his taste; they seemed to know 
more of the depths of Satan than their fellows. At the 
same time Hutton approved them only to reproach them ; 
it was exactly these writers who seemed to be wrecking 
by their disillusionment the cause he chiefly had at heart. 
From his point of view, therefore, only the Spectator held 
a «entral attitude; only the Spectator met the challenge 
of scepticism with open eyes and at the same time stood 
firm by positive values, 

Darwin. 

The Spectators columns were open to the full Darwinian 
argument. The Origin of Species, when it first appeared, 
had received a review of two and a-half columns; a 
purely informative review, recounting Darwin's thesis 
and his evidences. Objections to the hypothesis of 
evolution were raised later on, but there was always a 

(Continued on nert page.) 
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fair showing for the hypothesis itself. Hutton’s own view 


on evolution may be taken as anticipating the doctrine of 


Emergence. His complaint against the scientific view was 
that in its common form it tended to analyse away, as 
coming from nowhere and being of no importance at all, 
qualities which exist and are of the profoundest value in 
our present world. It is possible, he thought, that these 
had historical origin ; it is even possible that man’s con- 
sciousness appeared in the world at one particular time ; 
it is impossible, however, that these qualities grew, or 
that the process can be inverted in thought so that we 
treat these realities as if they did not exist. 

In his insistence, therefore, on the ce ntrality of the 
human being he was on the side of the angels. Professor 
Elton has described him as ** the opponent, from a very 
broad theological standpoint, of the scientifie and agnostic 
he strove judicially to understand.” His 
brought the 
Glad- 


‘one of the few papers which are 


creeds which 
discussion of the problems of the time 
Spectator new readers and a heightened prestige. 
stone held that it was 


written in the fear and love of God.” 


SWINBURNE, 
brilliant staff oi 
Walter Bagehot, 


the author of Tom Brown 


In these davs the Spectator had a 


reviewers and contributors, including 
John. Morley, Judge Huvhes, 
Schouldays, Sir John Lubbock, F. B. 
{. J. Church, Jebb, Jowett, Leck, and 
1858-9, the veteran Leigh Hunt had 

rambling series of reminiscence recording the days of his 
Thre C 


vears later a young man of twenty-five, Algernon Charles 


Maurice, Protessors 
Jevons. In 


contributed =a 
radical youth and his friendships of the past. 


Swinburne, began a series of contributions which spread 
over more than twenty years. 

The Spectator had frequent quarrels with Swinburne, 
He could abuse it 
without compunction ; 
with an enthusiastic reception and a constant home for 


with fury and it could return his fire 


but none the less it provided him 


his eVIews and poems. 


Our LATER view OF DICKENS. 


The Spectator was not yet broken in to a whole-hearted 


admiration for Diekens. In reviewing Bleak House it 


wrote : 

‘His power of amusing is not weakened now that the novelty 
of his style has passed away, nor his public wearied by the repetition 
of effects in which truth of nature and sobriety of thought are 
largely sacrificed to mannerism and point. He must be content 
with the praise of amusing the idle hours of the greatest number 
f readers; not, we may hope, without improvement to their 
hearts, but certainly without profoundly affecting their intellects 
or deeply stirring their emotions.” 
him on the score that 


With more insight it criticized 


“Dickens could never learn to draw a human being as 
distinct from an oddity and all his characters which are 


not oddities are false ’*’; and elaborated this view in 


another article. 


Mr. Dickens has, and always has had, one radical defect as 
a novelist that no characteristics of men and manners take hold 
of his imagination with force and accuracy unless they have for 
him the piquancy of oddity. All his common-place characters 
of the middle rank are worse than poorly drawn, they are wholly 
unnatural—made melodramatic by an artificial emphasis placed 
on their sentiments, or their good nature, or their courage, or their 
generosity, or disinterestedness, or their selfishness, or peevishness, 
or some other common trait, in order to justify Mr. Dickens's 
imagination in writing about them. He cannot see any justification 
for describing average human nature as it is; he regards things 
and persons which strike him with a certain surprise, which dint 
themselves in his memory as moral curiosities, as the only true 
subjects for his art.” 


CARLYLE, 

It will perhaps be valuable to quote a long extract 
lrom the review of Carlyle’s Life of Sterling : it shows very 
clearly the Spectator’s general attitude to the great doc- 


trinaires of the nineteenth century. It was charitable 


but cautious ; it insisted continually that there must be 
no break with the faith of the past. At the 


even views which 


same time 
there can be no accusation of malice 
they reprobated they discussed frankly and fairly. 


For good or evil, Mr. Carlyle is a power in the country : and 


those 
fixed upon him. 


who watch eagerly the signs of the times have their ey 

What he would ha us leave is plain enough, 
and that too with all haste, as a sinking will else. cart 
church and sacred property lown along with it. But 
whither would he have us fly | t 
distant % or is the wild waste of waters, secthin Warring ind 


us state, 


as far as eye can reach, our only hope the pilot-stars ining 
fitfully through the parting of the storm-cloud iv only guidance 

There are hearts in this 
belief=, serving ther at least as moral supports, Mr. Carlvle and 
teachers like him have undermined Some betak themselves 
to literature, as Sterling did ; some fill up the void i the excite 


ment of polities; other feebly 


land almost broken. whose 


outward eeming 


and wear 
Carlvk 
a faith which he cannot or will not replace wit a Jofticr. We 
have no he I that the language which Mr. ¢ 

is in the habit of employing towards tl religion of England ar 
He ought to have said 


more, scraps i verse trol Goethe. and 


has no right. no man has a ht, to weaker r «le 
station 


unjustifiable. 
have said 


eclamations. however 


of Europe is 
hie ought to 
d brilliantly 
a poor compensation for the lightest bseuring f the hope of 
immortality brought to light by the gospel,” and by it \ d to 
the hut of the 
lighten the load of his misery 
to the class whose be 
destroying energies : because it 
though not obtrusive, as to the extent to which they must be 
prepared to go if they would really be | disciples, If t 1 


poorest Man, t 





has in its very dangers an attraction f oine, whi thers are 
strongly repelled, in either case the result is desiral i it i 
absence of cert uinty which iuses tl pain and pal : the ] 
of action. At any rate, tl 


much more intelligible to the mass when applied, as they are her 


doctrines Of this teact Inust be so 


in commentary upon a life all of whose details at imudliar, because 
it is the life of a contemporary and 4 intrvmen,. that all who 
read must inevitably be impressed with the reat ] fl the 
philosophi poet 


(i0es se 


ntellectual power through word 
af / 


nding on. @ 


NEWMAN, 

The poet whom Hutton most loved was Wordsworth: 
‘keen spiritual courage and his 
stern spiritual frugality.” Of the 
he was most devoted to Cardinal Newnan. Efe 


deepest admiration both for his 


he praised him for his 


i 


Writers of ics own day 


had the 


intellect and his saint- 


liness. In reviewing the wlpologia he re, s in a noble 
/ 


and just sentence to Newman's character : 


*A thin line of pele ascetl fire just edging ! circle of Ws 
human sympathies so as to keep them in what |} 


termed a state of ‘ detachment © from the world. and the life of the 


world, though without either searing their sensitive: or limitiny 
their range.” 
When he died. Hutton wrote ol him “s white star 


vanishe ge 


extinguished ; and sign 
RUSKIN. 
Ruskin, too, met with honour, though the Spectator 


ealled him 
the intelligence of his readers.’ 


a man of genius with a passion for insulting 
There was no sympathy 
with his desire to have railway stations made as ugly as 
possible to remind passengers of the horrors of modern 
But his enthusiasm, his passion for beauty, 
were fully recognized, 


civilization. 
and his supple and coloured style, 


Of The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 


few men carry their own personal peculiarities so obviously 


the reviewer said: 


in their writing. and in few are the results to be so clearly mneasured 
by the natural Mr. Ruskin’s personal qualities —his 
zeal, his generosity. his intense love of art— contribute powerfully 
to the influence which he has acquired: make his bo 


Capac itv. 


ks original, 


and, striking test, make them se//. His foibles come out pro- 
portionally ; though at the first utterance of the words we may 
surprise his warmest admirers by avoiding what we take to be his 
chief faults— deficiency of the purely reasoning faculty, and 
infirmity of temper.” 
GEORGE ELior, 

The Spectator's darling was George Eliot. Time and 


again leading articles were written on her novels and she 
was treated with the profoundest At the 


same time the Editors mourned over her lack of prin- 


reverence, 
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ciples. There was also some aloofness when they praised 
her for her ‘‘ marvellous insight into the motives and ideas 
of inferior minds.” It is interesting to cast forward and 
remark that when Thomas Hardy’s Far from the Madding 
Crowd was published anonymously, the Spectator’s 
reviewer attributed it to George Eliot. 

This passion of the Spectator’s aroused against it the 
anger of its contributor Swinburne ; indeed, the paper so 
enraged him by its implicit comparison of George Eliot 
with the Brontés that he published a tract in which all 
his powers of denunciation were showered on the Spectator. 

The Spectator, in reviewing it, hit back with vigour: 

“ He is like a twaddly talker who has got hold of a good story 


and spoils it in the telling: he goes on the rampage and is forsaken 
alike by brevity and wit.” 


Merepirn, 
Meredith was none too gently received. Of his first 
volume of poems the reviewer wrote : — 


“Mr. Meredith has the characteristics of young and unstudied 
writers. His subjects are often too limited or common, and an 
attempt to impart attraction by treatment does not always succeed, 
the result being a curious quaintness rather than novelty. With 
the power of independent judgment and observation, Mr. Meredith 
falls too much into the ruts of a school, and without very closely 
imitating any writer in particular, frequently reminds the readers 
of Tennyson or Keats, with occasional touches of the Brownings ; 
though this manner is so common among poetical aspirants, that 
it may be as much a literary fashion as an individual imitation. 
Mr. Meredith has occasionally, too, a sensuous warmth of image 
and expression, which, though not passing propriety, might as 
well be tempered. With the exception of want of breadth and 
novelty in the subjects, these things, though they may injure the 
style or lower the class, can hardly be said to impair the interest 
of the poems. Mr. Meredith’s greatest fault is overdoing; he 
rarely knows when he has said enough; besides continually over- 
laying his idea by explanation, he introduces similes not always 
of the aptest, and in addition to making them more prominent 
than the principal idea, runs them on till they become a new subject. 
This fault would detract from the interest of any composition ; 
but it admits of an easy remedy. If Mr. Meredith intends to 
cultivate poetry, this over-exuberance must be steadily repressed.” 


When “Modern Love” appeared, the paper was still 
severer: ‘* The jocularities are intolerably feeble and 
vulgar . . . The intended poetry is meretricious.”’ This, 
too, drew a high retort from Swinburne : 


“The business of verse-writing is hardly to express convictions, 
and if some poetry, not without merit of its kind, has at times 
dealt in dogmatic morality, it is all the worse and all the weaker for 
that. As to subject, it is too much to expect that all schools 
of poetry are to be forever subordinate to the one just now so much 
in request with us, whose scope of sight is bounded by the nursery 
walls; that all muses are to bow down before her who babbles 
with lips yet warm from their pristine pap, after the dangling 
delights of a child’s coral ; and juggles with flaccid fingers one knows 
not whether a jester’s or a baby’s balls.” 


Matruew ARNOLD. 


Matthew Arnold was Wordsworthian, and was therefore 
likely to appeal to Hutton. The Spectator praised him 
for the precision of his verse in scattered images, and 
referred to his “ great, though not very fertile, genius.” 
But on the whole he was regarded as vague and unsettled. 
“ He has been fascinated and charmed by Wordsworth’s 
thoughts, without being truly conquered by them ; he has 
been diverted from his intellectual troubles by Words- 
worth, but has failed to be consoled.” As a critic and 
philosopher, the Spectator regarded him as altogether too 
weary in spirit, too tentative, too insecure. ‘ He seems 
to us,” it said, “ the preacher of prineiples which, in the 
name of culture, may but too probably destroy the root 
of all true culture and in the name of religion may but 
too probably eat the heart out of all religion.” 


Rosserr1 aNp Morris. 

The artistry of Rossetti was confessed. Perhaps no 
poct of the time was more tenderly treated; and when 
his poems first appeared, the reviewer sclected for 
attention exactly the poems by which he-is best known, 


ne 


“The Blessed Damozel,” “Sister Helen” and * Jenny,’ 
William Morris, too, was quickly appreciated: cvery 
instalment of “ The Earthly Paradise ” was given a long, 
careful and prominent notice, 


Watt Writwan ann Herwan Mecvince. 


It was many vears, however, before Walt Whitiman 
became acceptable. The Spectator referred contemp. 
tuously to “the Divine Average before which Walt 
Whitman delights to dance naked and to chant indecent 
platitudes in prose run mad.” 

Two very individual talents obtained a just and 
sensitive recognition. Of Herman Melville's Woby Dick 
the reviewer said : 

“This sea novel is a singular medley of naval obs¢ 
magazine article writing, satiric reflection upon the convent io 
of civilised life, and rhapsody run mad. So far as the nautical 
parts are appropriate and unmixed, the portraiture is t 
end interesting. Some of the satire, especially in the earl 
is biting and reckless. The chapter-spinning is various in cha 
now powerful from the vigorous and fertile fancy of the 
now little more than empty though sounding  plirase- 
rhapsody belongs to wordmongering where ideas are the 
where it takes the shape of narrative or dramatic fiction 
phantasmal an attempted description of what is imposs 
nature and without probability in art ; it repels the reader 
of attracting him.” 


Coartes Reape anp Lewis Carron. 


The vigour, power and delicacy of Charles Rea ! 
The Cloister and the Hearth were immediately acclai 1: 


* Mr. Reade’s somewhat impudent genius has achieved a it 
success in this book. He has shown that he carries weight 
nay, that he is greatly the better for working up heavy material, 
and acknowledging the restraints of history. A rattling and 
unscrupulous writer - as we must call the author of harum-scar 
that discerning people were half inclined to doubt whether hy 
a man of genius or a lively charlatan, has proved in this 
that he has in him substance and breadth, that his aplom/ 
mere impertinence, that his buoyancy does not spring from 
lessness and conceit. Mr. Reade has shown us frequently that he 
could paint lively thieves and self-possessed, loquacious, fast ing 
men, so as to draw many a smile ; but it was not till he sat t 
study the manners of a past age and restore the colours of a u 


acted human drama of very deep human interest, that we ld 
recognise the real body of intellectual energy which lies beneath 


his random fire.” 


A fervid, but short review was given to .Mlice in Wonder- 
land when it first came out. The story was described as 
* exquisitely amusing.” By the time -tlice Through the 
Looking-Glass appeared, Carroll had become one of the 
Spectator’s chief enthusiasms : — 


* Children worshipped the books, luxuriating for the first 
in a form of grotesquerie which they could not understand. and 
their elders were often amazed to find how heartily they had lauched 
over stuff the charm of which, all the while, they could not a1 
They said they laughed too, which was another triump! 
Mr. Carroll, for there are comic things some of Cruikshan's's fairy 
drawings, for example—which men will laugh over with interna! 
laughter. without ever fairly acknowledging their childlike 
ment. The art of the two books —the consistent power with hh 
reason is set aside, and as in dreams everything happens } 
it happens, and not because there was any reason why it s! 
happen, the thoughtful breaking of connecting links, and the 
so because there is in the book so little rollic. Nonsense is general! 
amusing, because, besides waking up that sense of incongruit 
which is the cause of laughter, it suggests high spirits and « 
may-careishness and abandon—a state of mind, in fact, wl is 
for a moment a relief from a too serious world ; but Mr. Carroll's 
writing does not suggest this mood at all. but another and miuicl 
quieter one. Tickling, not horse play. is his forte. and he t 
often as Lamb might have talked aloud in a dream, saying things 
that somehow make the reflective side of men chuckle as Lasrlbs 
wit does. Not that there is a ‘ purpose’ in Alice’s adventures. fot 
there is none, any more than in an ordinary dream; Mr. Ca 
art is too good for that. He relies sometimes on mere od % 
a mere reversal of the expected sentence, but generally he pro 
the effect of reflection by touching an association, as, for 
in introducing the Hatter, which makes the reader remem! 
element of absurdity in something quite familiar to his mind 
the proverb viviiied in that personage. He writes, in fact, ar 
nonsense, and is master in that high art.” 


| We shall continue this review of the literary pages of th 


Spectator from 1876 to the present day in our two follow i 


issues.— Eb. Spectator.] 
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Specialised Banking Service 
for Merchants and Manufacturers 


and highly efficient banking service—service that can 
only come from an intimate knowledge of the require- 


I ERCHANTS engaged in foreign trade need specialised 


ments. methods and customs of buyers and sellers in many 


countries. 
“y } . e pass * ~ S — 
S: -h banking service—often of vital importance to a customer 


—can best be rendered by a bank which deals daily with 
these preblems and is staffed by officials of wide inte rnational 
experience. 

The Guaraniy Trust Company of New York specialises in 
International Banking. It is prepared to place freely at 
the disposal of merchants trading abroad its accumulated 
knowledge and experience of international business and 
financial conditions gained through its own offices and stalf 
in America and the principal cities of Europe. 


The Munagement at any of the Offices in London or 


Liverpool will elways be ready to discuss any 


individual banking or trading problem you may have 
in’ mind or to explain in detail the services the 
Ban!: can render. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


An International Bank 


Capital and Surplus $90,000,000 Total Assets exceed $838,090,000 
A 3 


392 Lombard Street - ECS 


50 Pall Mall - SW1 Bush Heuse - WC2 


NEW YORK - LIVERPOOL - PARIS - BRUSSELS - HAVRE - ANTWERP 
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Letus plan your Winter holiday, 
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Round Trip inclusive of 
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“Spectator ’ 
Work and 


The Spectator Conference offers to readers a service of advice 
om personal problems on which they would like impartial heip, 
The Editor has appointed a Committee composed of two nedical 
psychologists (one man and one woman), the chief pathologist of a 
London hospital, the head mistress of a large elementary school, 
and a priest of the Church of England. All questions are referred 
to them in common. Readers’ inquiries, which are deali with in 
strict confidence, should be addressed to the Conference on Per- 
sonal Problems, c/o ** The Spectator,’ 18 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Penuars a third of the letters we receive raise the 
problem of work, Almost every man at one time or 
another is dissatisfied with his trade or profession, fecls as if 
he were merely struggling and overwhelmed, and longs for 
something to give him a wider scope for fulfilling all his powers. 
The same problem comes in a different form to those who have 
not yet taken up a professional career : the whole world sceins 
open and it is hard to decide where effort can be best applied. 
It is extremely rare to find a man who has chosen his own 
direction for himself in carly life ; keeps to it ; and feels that 
his work rewards him. Many people wish to remain irresclute, 
They repudiate the work they have chosen and try to preserve 
the feeling that they are still free to choose. 

If worry about the value of work is very prominent, a psycho- 
logist will immediately think: ‘* The trouble lies elsewhere. 
Let us see what is wrong with his relations to his parents, to 
his family, to his friends, to the other sex. Is his marriage 
happy ? Is his health good ? Does he feel insecure, as if he 
could not possibly suceced at anything ? Why does he wish 
to use this avenue only to solve all the problems he encounters?” 
Only if a man feels as if he were “* lost” and is dissatisfied 
with the whole direction of his life does the problem of his 
professional work and his livelihood become acute. It is just 
where we are not working with any end in view that our 
labours seem to be pure and unremuncraiive toil. Coleridge 
ment of those who do not yet 


expressed the whole interior 
know where they stand in life, when he wrote :— 
“ Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve; 


And hope without an object cannot live.” 


Wherever a man has found for himself a single and unified 
purpose, not only in his profession but also in the whole con- 
tribution he can make to the life of his fellows, the question 
is solved and he can work unremittingly and without tension. 
Only too often there is no such vision : our aims are not clear 
and we have no way of gauging our capacities. It is in these 
eases that dissatisfaction and a feeling of wasted effort chiefly 
Tise. 

There are people who have made a false start and would 
benefit by changing their work. Circumstances are not 
improved by making to false starts. It is far better to 
continue working at anything we have taken in hand, and 
make the utmost success we can of it. By doing this we 
will at once achieve something definite and equip ourselves 
for achieving the utmost we can when the way becomes clear 
before us. Our own civilization makes the problem par- 
ticularly hard. Often we are engaged on work of which we 
~annot see the issue and even are not sure of the need. We 
must work to keep ourselves alive and to support those who 
are dependent on us. ‘There seems to be no happiness or 
reward in the work itself, 

In our craving for perfection we should never neglect to see 
the debt of gratitude we owe to those who are doing the 
common toil of civilization: the work which keeps us all 
alive. This common toil has no special brilliance or attractive- 
ness. We should all prefer to have something entirc ly our 
own to do, entirely unique, something in which we felt our- 
selves indispensable and unrivalled. There is, however, no 
greater bounty than to fulfil our part of this common toil ; 
and it should be made the basis for all further strivings. 

Let me give one or two typical problems. None of the 
questions we print on this page is taken literally from a 
letter to the Conference. When we have received several 


Conference for Personal Problems 


Profession 


details and 


give a general answer. Each separate letter is answered 


Ietters on the same problem, we combine the 


privately. 
“I should always have liked to do pioneering work in 


Canada or Australia ; but I have a widowed mother to support ; 


and although I was originally doing well in a firm with a le 

overseas trade, and enjoyed the wried and nel orl, niy 
relatives pe rsuade d nie lo lake a s ‘fe r post in a bank. LT ihe , 
becn there now for eight years. I dislike the j Nv perso al vature 
of the work and the whole miserable tribe of white-faced and 
self-satisfied bank clerks. It is mipoassible for me to keep going 
like a machine. Fisure-work is wot re diy th my ine, and in 
order to get my books right I have to siay behind every day and 
spend all my Spare tine in struggling to jin ho my work. I 
am afraid I have made a bad impression on my stiperiors, who 
think me rather a humbug and too supercili OCusit I io 
throw up my present job, and find something which would fulfil 
the dreams of my youth 2 Lam not physically very fit at preseut, 
and my work exhausts my energies so much that 1 have no 


inclination to build up my strength.” 


If you gave up your job you could not avoid fecling that 


you had failed at one kind of work. It seems, indeed, that 
though you imply * I am too big for the work I am doing,” 
you really fear * the work is tco big for me.’ Afterwards 
you recover yourself by despising your work. Would it | 


useful to start on a larger and more romantic venture with a 
consciousness Of failure already behind you * 

By staying behind and doing your work out of hours, 
you make yourself tired. Next day you start discouraged 


t in still more overtime. The saine 


and find that you must pt 


thing often happens with children: they spend hours ove 

their home work because they wish to make it perfect Next 
day they are fatigued at school, and still more fatigued when 
they come to do their home work again. In the same way 
you involve yourself in a vicious circle. It would be better 
to try your best, make blunders, be found out, and get 
dismissed rather than spend your time and energy preving 
that the work is too much for you. 

If you have better work to do, give up your present job by 
all means; but doen't give it up merely because it is too 
much for you. Realize, too, that your fellow-workers | 
all their own dreams of success and are facing the problem 
of uncongenial work with courage No man is entire! 
conditioned by the profession he is in. It is not quite fair 
to look on your fellows as “* bank cl rks * and yourself as an 
immortal soul, 

There is no need for you to fear the bad impression vou 


have made. If only you can pluck up confidence and bear to 
be thought ill of until you alter the bad impression, you will 
be showing the greatest possible independence and strength 
of character. 

* Tam tweniy-six, and I want to give my life to humanity, 
helping in some little way to benefit ihe world. I have had 


j health would not stand the noise 


one job in London, but m 
and the town atmosphere. I had a nervous breakdown. Now 
I would like to do something veally werth while; but I seem 
to be utterly without bearings. What is the best thing jor me 
to do?” 

The greatest gift a man can offer to his fellows is his 
character; not his intentions but his actual personality in 
all his activities. Whatever you do you can find scope for 
the creation of a true personality. Without knowing more 
of your capacities we eannot say anything very pointed. 
Consult your friends and discuss with them what they think 
you are suited for. When you take a position remember 
that in all your contacts you can prove your worth. Friend- 
ship and understanding are as important an achievement 
as any other form of personal success; they need, too, 
as much experience and practice. It is your own qualities 
you must rely on as the foundation of your contribution to 
the world. ALAN Porrer. 

[Next week the Conference will deal with the subject of 


$22 


Sex Instruction for Children.| 
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The Diaty of Tolstoy’s Wife—III 


By arrangement with Victor Gollancz, Ltd., who will publish 
the complete book on November 20th, we are able to print a 
series of extracts from “ The Diary of Tolstoy's Wife,” which 
have been translated by Alexander Werth. The Russian teat 
jirst appeared at Moscow in September of this year, and the 
information it contained has not previously been made public. 
In our first instalment, we published entries from a retrospective 
account of her engagement in 1862 when Tolstoy was thirty-four 
years old. Last week we published further extracts from the 
account of her marriage and entries, written between 1870 and 
1881, relating to “* Anna Karenina,” and to Tolstoy's religious 
awakening. This week the excerpts are taken from her diary. 
The first one was written two weeks afier her marriage. 
Tur Diany, 1862-91, 
October 8th, 1862. 

A pi1aAry once again. It makes me sad to go back to the old 
habits which I gave up when I got married. I used to take to 
writing whenever I felt depressed, and I am probably doing 
it now for the same reason. I have been feeling frightened 
ever since yesterday when he told me he did not believe in 
my love. I know why he doesn’t believe in it, only I don’t 
think I'll be able to put it into words. Ever since my early 
girlhood I have dreamed of a man as a whole, a new and pure 
man whom I would love. Those were childish dreams, but 
I still find it hard to give up the idea of loving a man who 
would always be with me, whose slightest thought and feeling 
I would know, who would love no one but me, and who, like 
myself, and unlike all other people, would not need to sow his 
wild oats before becoming good and sound, ‘These dreams 
were always dear to me. As a result, I almost fell in love 
with P.; in other words, loving my dreams, 1 connected P. 
with them. 

It wouldn't have been hard to go still further and to feel 
it even more intensely ; but then I never really stopped, but 
went on without thinking. When I got married, I had to 
admit that my old dreams were foolish, and yet I feel unable 
to give them up altogether. The whole of my husband's past 
is so dreadful that I don’t think I will ever be able to accept 
it. Unless, of course, I acquire some new interest in life, 
such as children, whom I want terribly, for they alone will 
give me a sound future and will enable me to sec things in a 
pure light, without his past, without all the filth which I still 
see in him, and which makes me so unhappy. 

He doesn’t understand that his past is a whole world of a 
thousand different emotions—good and bad—which will never 
belong to me, just as his youth, spent heaven knows on what 
and whom, will never be my property. Nor does he under- 
stand that I am giving him everything, that no part of myself 
has been spent elsewhere, and that only my childhood alone 
did not belong to him. But even that did. My fondest 
childhood reminiscence is my first love for him. Am I to 
blame that it was so cruelly destroyed ? Was it wrong of 
me? He had spent his life and his energy on so much evil 
before he began to fecl real love; and now he thinks it so 
strong and so pure, because for many, many years past he has 
been unable to feel it. ‘There is some evil in my past, too, but 
not so much. 

Ile likes to torture me and sce me weep because he has no 
faith in me. He would like me to have gone through as 
much evil as himself, so that I might more fully appreciate 
the good. It instinctively annoys him that I should have 
gained happiness so easily, without reflection, without previous 
suffering. I am going to be strong enough not to weep. I 
don’t want him to see that I suffer ; let him believe that Iam 
always happy. Yesterday, at grandfather’s house, I came 
downstairs specially to see him, and when I saw him I was 
seized with an unusual feeling of love and strength. I loved 
him so much at that moment; I wanted to go up to him, 
and yet I felt that if I touched him I would not feel so happy, 
that it would be almost sacrilege. But I never can and never 
will let him see what is going on in my mind. I have so 
much foolish pride that everything will be lost if I ever see 
that he can in the least doubt me. I am irritated. What is 
he doing to me? Gradually I shall retreat into myself and 
shall poison his life. And yet I feel so sorry for him at those 
times when he doesnt believe in me ; his eyes fill with tears 





and he has such a meck, wistful look. At such moments ] 
could strangle him with love, and yet the thought pursues me: 
** He doesn’t believe in me, he doesn’t believe in me.” And 
to-day I suddenly felt that we would gradually drift apart and 
each live our own lives, that I would create my own sad world 
for myself, and he a world full of work and doubt. And this 
relationship struck me as vulgar. I have stopped believing 
in his love. When he kisses me, I think to myself: ‘ Well, 
I’m not the first woman.” And it begins to hurt me that this 
Jove of mine, my first and last, should not be enough for him, 
I, too, have been interested in men, but only in my imagina- 
tion; but he—he has known women, young and lively and 
pretty, with individual faces, souls, and characters, and he 
has loved and admired them, just as he now loves and admires 
me. It is vulgar; but it isnt my fault ; it is the fault of his 
past. I cannot help it if I can’t forgive God for having made 
people in such a fashion that they must sow their wild oats 
before becoming decent. I can’t help it if it makes me feel 
sad and miserable that my husband, too, should come within 
that category. To make matters worse, he believes that I 
don’t love him. But if I didn’t love him, why should I be 
anxious to know what interested him in the past and what 
may interest him in the future ? It’s a hopeless situation to 
try to prove one’s love to a man who seems to think that he 
got married in spite of himself, and without being loved by 
his wife. As if there had ever been a moment in my life 
when I regretted any bit of the past or when I even dreamed 
of not loving him or of ceasing to love him? Surely, it 
doesn’t make him happy to see me weep and to make me 
realize that there is something wrong in our relations, and that 
sooner or later we will drift apart in the spiritual sense. What 
is a toy to the cat is tears to the mouse. But Iam a frail toy, 
and, if you break it, it will be you who will weep. No, I can't 
stand the thought of this slow torture. He is so good and 
kind! Everything evil repels him and he cannot tolerate it 
himself. In the past, I could admire all that was good and 
lovely, but now it is quite different ; no sooner do | grow 
joyful than he seems to damp my enthusiasm. 


October 11th, 1862. 

I am terribly sad and take refuge in myself. My husband 
is ill, bad-tempered, and doesn’t love me. I expected it, 
and yet I didn’t know it would be so dreadful. I wonder 
where people get the idea of my immense happiness. No 
one scems to know that I am unable to create happiness 
cither for him or for myself. When I am very sad, I some- 
times say to myself: ** What's the good of living when neither 
of us is happy?” And now this thought keeps on recurring. 
and it frightens me. He grows colder and colder evers 
day, while I go on loving him more and more. His coldnes: 
will soon become unbearable. He is too candid to deceive 
me. If he doesn’t love me, we won't pretend, and when 
he does love me, I can see it in his every movement. 


November 13th, 1862. 

An unlucky date! Such was my first thought. I always 
feel easier after a heart-to-heart talk. Being an egoist, it 
gives me some satisfaction to torture him. 

I can’t find any occupation for myself. He is lucky to 
be so clever and talented. But I'm neither the one nor thi 
other. One can’t live on love alone; and I am so stupid 
that J can do nothing but think of him. He is unwell, and I 
begin to believe that he will die, and that is enough to make 
me miserable for three hours. When he is cheerful, it makes 
me so glad, and I am only afraid lest his happy mood pass. 
When he is away or working, I always think of him, listening 
for his footsteps ; and when he is here, I keep watching his 
face. It is probably due to my pregnancy that I am in this 
abnormal state, which, to a certain extent, affects him, too. 
It isn’t hard to find work, but before doing anything onc has 
to create some enthusiasm for breeding hens, tinkling the 
piano, and reading a lot of silly books and a very few good 
ones, or pickling cucumbers and what not. All this will 
come in time. when T forget my lazy old life and get used to 
the country. Jf don’t want to get into the common rut and 
be bored ; but I shan’t be. I wish my husband had a greatet 
influence over me. It’s strange that I should love him s¢ 
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Efficient 
Service 


WORLD’S FINEST 
SERVICE FLATS 


A Small Pied-a-Terre or...a 
Large Family Apartment, 
Furnished and Unfurnished. 
Suites to meet the needs of both 
the Permanent Tenant and Transi- 
tory Guest at moderate terms..... 
For a Night — For a Week. 
For a Year — For All Time. 
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LANE 


Comfort 
Supreme 


RESTAURANT AND 
TUDOR GRILL ROOM 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
Private Banqueting Halls and 
Entertaining Suites. Perfect 
Cuisine. Ball Room, Spacious 
Lounges In addition, the 
New Section under construction 
will include Real Ice Skating 
Rink and Squash Racquets. 


For further details and illustrated brochure apply: 
THE MANAGER, GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, LONDON, W. I. 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 6363. 


Telegraphic Address: GROVHOWS, AUDLEY, LONDON. 
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Years fly, centenaries are celebrated, 
and people say: “ Time has Wings! ” 
Not only Time. There are the Wings 


of Silence, speed, smooth running and 














L power that are the symbol of the Austin. 
—y " Each Austin model is the embodiment of 
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—— mechanical perfection in its class, each 
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mich and yet feel his influence so little. There are some and miserable. And yet it is impossible to unite our two 
iid moments when [ realize everything and realize what little worlds into one. He is so clever, so active, so brilliant 
ane world this is to live in, and how many pleasant dutics  - and then there is that terrible long past of his. I am 
pend upon mK but the mood I and IT forget everyv- terrified at the thought of going to Moscow now. I will 
shing. Iam Ww iting for the | tprpas day when evervthing hecome even mor insivnifieant. and I feel that. if the 
egins running smoothly like an engine, so that T can begin ever to be a world which will satisfy me. it must bs here, 
active existence. in Yasnava Polyana. with no people from outside, but 1 cl 
[haven't praved for a long time In the old days, F enjoved my own familv and all that L will create f mvsell 
en the external side of religion I would often. on the I have read the beginnings of some of his books. and ea 
jet. Fight the wax candle in front of the ikon, adorn it with time he speaks of Jove and women I begit feel disgustcd 
iwers. lock the door, and kneel before it for an hour or more. and depressed and want to burn all, all that has v ‘ 
Yow it all seems stupid and ludicrous. and vet EP find pleasure May JT never be reminded of his past And I wouldn't ‘ 
ren bye ring it. about his books, for ie Wousv makes me a feartul « af 
Latterly. everything become so trnest and serious. ieoE could kill him and then make another man 
it the impressions of my early life are still so vivid that it is like him. I shonld do it) jovfully. 
ficult to forget them. and vet there is no way back to them- { , 
\] mw. Jan 1} Isé 
x s I shall have created a. zcoman’s world fo self ; : 
Ina few veal 1 stall bias created % wanes \ rid for ris q lin alone avain and feel u sud. But all lias bees hiaypoy 
ich s lle nN oror fe Wo contai 7k obs ‘ 
ich I hall love even wore rit wi ontain mv hu band settled between us. I don't know what exactly reconcil 
} . wl , ly < 1 rr : *s ur s . ' } . 
dmv children. whom one loves even more than one’s parent him to me. or what reconciled me to him, But it just , 
’ * “s veoh) 1 that <tave | “yEr) P , 
nd brothers. But [T haven't reached tha tave vet. Ta about naturally. Ail IT know is that happiness | ! ! 
til wavering between thr pitst ind the future. My husband restored, I should like to vo home. I « bath uy ! 7 
esc too much to put me on a sound footing just vei of my future life in Vasnava with him, But it makes c 1e¢ 
' Po : i ‘ will liuave » work it all on ‘ . + 1 | ! 
is d ult. anvwav, and Lo wiib ha to work it all out fon verv sad to think how much I have broken awiv fron 
{ Petr Poe , { « thea | , , sal liearrccd! \WWitl ° . ° 
yell’: besides. he fect at f have already changed. Vith KKremlin folks. Tam terribly conscious of t fact that 
ite a) Oy become wh Wiis ‘ oul ! 
ttle effort T can again i vhat Twas before, although whole world has changed, and vet I love them more than 
Loananne 4 | \ 7 ‘ his LpPens ; j 
longer a tiaiden. but woman, and when this happens, ever, especially Mother. and I sometimes feel sorry that I 
sh, he ’ } ail] e satin ' 1: 
th! n Iwill b atisfied. have ceased to be a member of their family. I Jive for | 
November 23rd, 1862. a es “2 ' 
: ; : and it sometimes saddens me to think that Lami not everything 
He disgusts me with his Peopl ; I feel he ought to choose , , ’ 7 
; < . to him, and that. if T suddenly died. he would soon na Col 
between me. i.e. the representative of the family. and his : a : 
“as eee : solation : for he is full of resov: vhi L am bui - 
elove People. This is egoism. IT know. But let it) be. ees ‘ : ; 
| f | 
: ; significant creature: once T have adopted a world 
[have civen my life to him, TP live fArowgh him, and I expect S 
/ ‘ own. T should never Ix ble to find anothe 
mtodothe same. Otherwise the place grows too depressing : 
. j A ? \ ] 1 ‘ 4 
Iran away to-day because everybody and everything repelled Moscow, January 29tli, 186 
. : : ’ { } ci ai viaesicen dite ae, { mind . 
auntie and the students and N. P. and the walls and the I tind this fife in the IWremlin depressing, for it reminds me 
. ‘ ; ! ' ‘ ' ‘ 
hole life here. so that T laughed for joy when T ran quictls of my lazy and aimless life before my marriage. I have no 
vat yn the house. £. did not disgust me. but PF suddenly longer any illusions about the aims and duties of married 
tthat he and IT were miles apart, ie.. that his People could life since Lyova let me see that it alone isn’t suflicient, but 
ever absorb a// my attention. while T couldn't take up all that one needs other interests as well. [A mote added in 
: ; 4 ray . " ‘.. ne ee as? ahi) rf 
ittcntion, as he does mine. It’s quite clear. If Tam no Polstoy’s own handwriting : 2 F ANYUUNS ¢ a . 
. , ] > ) ’ 
od to him. if Tam merely a doll, a wife. and not a hima Lyova talks a lot of nonsense !| 
: ‘ , March 31r S63 
ye then it is all useless and IT don't want to carry on this ry March 3rd, 1863. 
; , . ‘he same ¢ stor ami a and busv writing gut f 
ee aeicage. Of course T am idle. but Iam not idle by nature: Phe i ld ory Tam alone anc 1 riting. But | 
Il re ane not lonely I have heeom line 1 to it. IT hay thy Phaapoy 
€ ois ‘ } 


Isimply haven't vet discovered what T can do here. 
Oh. but mind! J 
and, although he 
brilliant, poetie, and 
ak thet he 


angle H 


nervy and inmpationt. nevel am feeling 


ree and happy to-day Was very gloomy, 


didn’t) touch 
telivent, full of 
ok at evervthing from a gloomy 


me. EF know he is 


power, but it annoys 1 should 


sometimes want 


sombre influence, to ignore 


i break loose from his somewhat 

t- but Fean't. Ifis iniluence is depressing because T begin 
ithink in his way. to see things with his eves. and T am 
frat of Josing my own self and vet not becoming like him. 
In future, T shali go out or drive somewhere whenever L feel 
ored. Sometimes, when I go out, T suddenly feel so free. 


\t other times T begin to imagine him worried and searching 


rac. and this depresses me so much that fF come back 
me, 

lle was so gloomy that T nearly wept. Tle won't speak 
tome. It is terrible to live with him. What if he once 


gain suddenly develops an affection for his People. and begins 
more than the People. or 


little of everything, until the time 


to love me no his school, nature. 


is literature — a comes 
hen he'll start again locking for something new. 
December 6th, 1862. 
Some day I shall kill myself with jealousy. ™* Never 
And nothing but a big fat lump 
I kept looking at his daggers and 
joy. One jerk So 
And there she is, a 
I shall go out fora drive. I may 
leet her at any moment. So that’s how he loved her! If 
only 1 could burn his diary and his whole past 
Ihave come back, and am feeling worse than ever. I've 
wot a headache is heavy. 1 felt so happy 
ind free in the wide want to be able to 
id breathe freely, and think freely. But life is so petty. 
But love is diflicult, and the lové that takes one’s breath away. 
that is impossible, 


sO 
love as now 
a woman. Terrible 
with the 
long ws there is no child. 


much in 


rifles vreatest it's so easy. 


few vards from 


tre. It drives me mad! 


and my heart 


open air. | live 


‘love that is complete, that lasts for ever 
Ifit weren't for him, this little world of mine would be narrow 





conviction that he loves me. and loves me constantly. 
he comes back, he always comes up to me so kindly. asking 
me some question or telling me something. Life has become 


happy and cheerful for me. I read his diary, and it made me 


happy. Two things I and his work: he cares for nothing 
else. He has been in such an occupied mood vesterday and 
to-day. I'm afraid to disturb him when he is busy writing 
and thinking. I'm afraid that if he gets annoved he will 
become dissatisfied with my presence. I’m glad he is writing. 


Mass the end [| staved 


at home and prayed here. 


I wanted to drive to to-day. but in 


April 8th, 1863. 


Lyvova and [I have started working on the estate: he’s 
taking it seriously, To more or less pretending to, It is all 


reatly interested in 
But he 
worried, depressed, and unwell, and this makes me continuousls 
But I'm afraid to tell him how worried I 
his blood pressure, It to think of it. 
can't help imagining that all this life of ours, all this imimens« 
May 


very fine and joyful, and not petty. Tam ¢ 


everything, and much of it gives me joy. seems to be 


anxious, am about 


is terribl and vet I 
all of a 
I am afraid of if. It’s silly. 

I wish this fear would disappear 
He 
some bees, which makes me glad : all this management ot 
though difficult, 


happiness, may merely be a trick of Fate who 
sudden snatch it all away. 

but I can’t write this down. 
It poisons my whol bouglhit 


the 


quickly. existence, has 
estate is very interesting, 
April 28th, 1863. 

Lvova is either old or unhappy. T wonder if really nothing 
has any interest for him, beyond money, his estate, and his 
distillery 2? Except when he eats or sleeps or sits in silence, 
he spends his time roaming about the estate, all alone. I 
am bored at always being left alone. He expresses his love 
for me by automatically kissing my hand, and by doing me 


good instead of evil. 


(Further eviracts from the diaries of Comtutess Tolstoy 


appear nert week and the following week.) 
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Some Books 


Ix Those Quarrelsome Bonapartes (Williams and Norgate, 
10s. 6d.) Mr. R. G. Anderson retells the life of Napoleon in the 
new conversational style which Dr. Ludwig has done so much to 
popularize. lis characters attitudinize and talk. It is 
ulmost needless to say that the central figure is Napoledn 
himself, with his mother, Lucrezia, Madame Meére, and 
Joséphine as heroines. And, indeed, there was something 
really heroic in Madame Mére. The rather curious title of 
the book is borne out by a picture of the Emperor that has 
been coming into vogue of late—a Napoleon very different 
from the brutal conqueror of our childhood’s histories, the 
picture of a Napoleon for ever forgiving, benignant and humane. 
Only, as we read these five hundred pages, we ask ourselves 
how it was that this man, “ with nobly-moulded head and a 
pair of extraordinary eyes ”’—by the way, were those eyes 
** blue-black * ? we thought they were grey—contrived to 
magnetize the hearts of a generation of hardy warriors 
und to ride at their head through nearly every capital of 
Kiurope. The question was asked by the late Colonel 
Ilenderson and it has never been answered. Napoleon keeps 
his secret still. But that he was a far greater statesman 
and a far humaner man than our forbears conceived him we 
readily admit. We can even see his own self-excuse for the 
Enghien affair, now that we realize that our own Government 
was concerned in plots for his assassination, and did not 
hesitate to seize the Danish Fleet in time of peace. For the 
rest, this vivacious account is unevenly spaced, deals in 
Americanisms, and is not always accurate in its details. 
Full lives of Napoleon usually betray hurry here and there— 
commonly in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, as_ here. 
Wolseley considered Vandamme’s disaster at Kulm in the 
pursuit after Dresden as the turning-point of the Imperial 
fortunes. Mr. Anderson just alludes to Dresden as * a draw.” 
And St. Helena is out ef the picture altogether— not a word ! 
But there are attractive bits of description in the hook, 
though it is not one for the reader who wants to go very deep. 
* * * * 


Winnie the Pooh needs no introduction. Those who love 
him will weleome Mr. A. A. Milne’s continued biography The 
House At Pooh Corner (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), and those who have 
withstood his charms are unlikely to be converted, for the 
beur “ of very little brain” is unaltered. Piglet is as excitable, 
Eeyore is as lugubrious, and Mr. Shepard's illustrations are as 
perfect as ever. A new friend, Tigger, who is striped, bouncing 
and not very gentlemanly, has joined the happy company, 
and the tale of his ** unbouncing * is one of the best in the book, 
We feel that he would have grown upon us, but Mr. Milne tells 
us that we are to have no more. We shall miss the 
conversations at Pooh Corner, as we might have missed Tigger. 

* * * * 

In his short preface to the second volume of More Famous 
Triads (Hutchinson, 21s.) Lord Birkenhead points out 
that the public * called for nine editions of the first scries 
of Famous Trials in six months.” He has rewarded them, 
In his second book, as in the first, he has studied the public's 
taste, and the result is a first-rate series of thrillers that would 
not be disowned by Edgar Wallace himself. From Marie 
Antoinette to Landru they stand before us in the dock, men 
and women of every walk of life, and round each one is woven 
a short story. A few paragraphs suflice to give us the back- 
ground to the trial. Then for a few more the scene is shifted 
to the court, where, still with an eye for his public, the author 
picks out the high lights of the drama (only occasionally, 
as in the trial of Charles I., does he discuss at any great 
length the legal technicalities of the case). Then follows, 
in fourteen out of twenty trials, an execution, and finally 
we are told what Lord Birkenhead himself would have done 
had he been the presiding judge. And it is an interesting 
commentary on the continuity of English law that in only 
two cases (those of Charles I. and Marie Antoinette) does he 
disagree with the verdict, and the one English case was of 
course political rather than judicial. This is a book which 
everyone will enjoy reading who can afford the guinea, 

* * * * 
We kaow what to expect of Mr. Belloc : a certain historically 


of the Week 


allusive wit; a Gibbonian vein of irony that strikes 


ee, 


always 


against the illiterate materialist ; a rhetorical trick of sty). 
valled epanalepsis, that delights in the reiteration of one wor. 


a never-failing belief in the tonic efficacy of vers« 
conversational manner of writing which disguises 
careful attention to his prose periods. He has certai: 


against whom he is always butting ; the politician, thy 
We know that 


rich, the pedant, and the evolutionist. 

or later he will make some mock-pathetic reference t 
as a “ hack” of literature. Apart from these foil) 
people may think because of them—he has a way 
He is always clear, always writes with a pride in hi 
He has said of himself that, ** His sins were scarlet 
books were read.” At times, however, his humour 
become heavy and morose, so that while we agre: 
books will be read, we cannot but feel that his sins mia 
times be not so much scarlet as a dull chocolate huc 
so in A Conversation with an Angel (Cape. 7s. Gd.). 

* * * * 


A wealthy merchant, seeing that by small expe: 
means were wasting away like collyrium with the } 
time, resolved to be richer still. Ife yoked two bu 
cart and set out on an adventurous journey to Cas! 

“As a young woman loves not to embrace an 
so Fortune loves not to embrace the inaction, the lazy, 1 
and him who lacks boldness.” 

One of the bulls broke its knee, was left in a for 
friends with a lion and lived happily with him 
friendship was destroyed by the very covetous bac! 
a jackal. This is one of the many stories in J/ 
(Chapman and Hall, 21s.) the thousand-vear-o 
fables of Bengal. Mr. Barnett, of the British Mu 
to be congratulated on his editorship, and the pub 
the format. 
vivid, this Kastern Acsop sheds a revealing light 
psychology of India. 


Delicious, cool, wise, sometimes eviica 


* * * % 


* Tlafsa’s Desert Winds (Laurie, 16s.) is, bare! 
an account of travel in Algeria, but with a differenc 
is nothing here of that “* mystery ” or ** colour” 07 
charm” of the East (for native Algeria is just 
moved West) which attracts the condescending 1 
ordinary travellers. ‘ Hafsa’s” way 
(akin to the people she describes) paints thein 
beings ** from the inside” and not with patronizing 
Setting out for a morning’s hawking she writes of t 
on the desert with its “ glittering dew, on sand a 
and brittle halfa-grass.”) This brings back to us ti 
rifted authentic desert: with the Arabs we ca: 
* Hafsa,” * Allah’s Peace be with you on your jour 
may you return again.” Travel books with such o 
and distinction are rare. 


is different, 


o a * aS 


Dr. Bogle has followed his profession in mas 
Ilaving taken the ] 
University, he settles in New Zealand. Later on we 
in New York and then at the Cape. He recounts 
startling adventures in The Meanderings of a Med 
writes with the close observation and true sympath 
best kind of doctor. His book is one for a lazy hou: 
make the reader wonder how the time has flown, 


his degree in medicine at 


* * * * 


(‘General Knowledge Competition” will be found on } 


The Competition 


At one time or another every one of us has either 
the identity of some one else or has been mistaken fo! 


one else. A contretemps which generally resulted 


amusing or even a tragic situation. 


of five guineas for the best cither historical or conte! 
friday, 


story of this kind. 


November 28rd. 


The Competition will close on 


1 peopl 


and a 


a very 


SOOT 
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of Style = E 
> Word: — , 
anda D KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
ik Ver 
Leo} F Edited by 
—_ L J. MIDDLETON MURRY 
2 With frontispieces. Two Volumes. 15s. net 
7 E Times: “How good these letters are! The very first is wholly individual and 
Hn EB na cae ad and the pages which follow are brilliant with pen-pictures complete, detailed, 
Ua = and satisfying. Katherine Manstficld was never trivial, because her pen transformed cyven 
but his = her tri ialities s to something sometimes lovely, sometimes amusing, always readabl 
ie 4 = The sense w hich is apparent in these pages of a profundity deepening to a fine pla 
rapt = marks the development of one of the rarest artists of our time to a point the topping 
ut = which, in essence if not in obvious achievement, places her in the company of thos at 
= ones whose names she continually invoked.” 
= —— GENERAL FICTION — 
| JACOB FAITHFUL DREISER 
cae E By Captain FREDERICK MARRYAT. The Genius 10s. net 
to his With 12 illustrations in colour by The Titan 7s. 6d. net 
e R. W. Buss, ese hand-coloured | fac- An American Tragedy 10s. net 
simile from those in the rare edition 
of 1837. Introductory Essay by ANTHONY RICHARDSON 
George Saintsbury. Edition limited The Tea Se pe 
2 : * 4, 9 : ne lransgressor 7s. Od. net 
ay to 750 copies. 2 Vols. 42s. net 7 a = : 
bgp The Barbury Witch 7s. 6d. net 
ng ‘ROLLOPE: A Bibli 
ng 0 t: A Bibliograph : ‘ERTRUNE 7TIN 
in TROLLOVE: A Bibliography SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 
vues : An analysis of the history and_ structure bets ‘ 
ae of the works of Anthony Trollope, and a Ihe Coming 
general survey of the effesi of original pub- q -. 4, 
lishing conditions on a book’s subsequent of the Lord ‘ : ds, 6d. net 
rs 01 rarity. An Artist in the Family 6s. ret 
ways By MICHAEL SADLEIR. MHlustrated. God’s Step-Children 7s, 6d, net 
t Edition limited to 500 copies. 423. net 


? res NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH 
MY LIFE The Lover 5s. net 
By GEORGE LANSBURY. 10s. 6d. net Children in the Wood 


ee ee Bs Second Impression. 7s. Od. ret 
HEADING FOR THE ABYSS nna til 
By PRINCE LICHNOWSKY. 25s. net COURTELINE 


. The Bureaucrats 7s. 6d. net 
NEPAL Translated by Erie Sutton. — Hlus- 


sity, By PERCEVAL LANDON. = 63s. net trated by Donia Nachshen. 


an : Two volumes. IMlustrations and maps. RICHARD KEVERNE 

why THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN’S The Havering Plot 

v i GUIDE TO SOCIALISM Second Impression. és. Od. net 

AND CAPITALISM 3rd Imp. | CON O°LEARY i 
By BERNARD SHAW. 15s. net This Delicate Creature 7s. 6d. net 


AND 


va MEMOIRS OF PRINCE MAX 
v9 OF BADEN 


“A war book which must be ranked 
among the masterpieces of modern 

: ” ia sc 

literature.”’—Punci, 
j69. Leonarp Wooir in the Nation: “Of all the war memoirs by politicians or warriors, 
Prince Max’s are, in many ways, the best. . . None of the chief actors in those events 
has written with such frankness and honesty or r with equal fairness an d cha irity about them; 
certainly no statesman was ¢ alled upon to face so agonizing and dramatic a crisis as the 
unfortunate Arne Max : : 

Sunday Times: The salience of the Memoirs is in the revealing picture it gives of 

the breakdown of th German military machine and of the German home front. Prince 











ken : . : ° , . : 
Toes Max writes always with restraint, yet he gives us peenag es which, in their dramatic 
seg intensity, haye no match outside Carlyle’s Mrench Revolution.” 
an ren , 
al Two Volumes. 42s, net 
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Faber & Gwyer 





“1 good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit. cimbalmcd and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 
JOHN MILTON. 


THE WORKS OF 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE 
Newly edited by Geoffrey Keynes 


In 6 volumes. 4 guineas the set. 


RELIGIOUS FANATICISM 
By Ray Strachey. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE GROWTH OF 
PHILOSOPHIC RADICALISM 
By Elic Hal€vy. 


2 
OVS, net. 


LONG LANCE: THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF A BLACKFOOT 
INDIAN CHIEF 


By Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance. 
10s. 6d. net. 


CANADA AND WORLD POLITICS 


Dy P. E. Corbett and H. A. Smith 
0s. 6d. net. 


FISHERMEN OF THE BANKS 
By J. B. Connolly. 
12s. 6d. net. 


FOR LANCELOT ANDREWES 
Collected Essays. 
By T. S. Eliot. 
6s. net. 


POEMS, 1909-1925 By T. S. Eliot. 


7s. 6d. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: 


PAINTER-POET of HEAVEN in EARTH 


By R. L. Mégvoz. 
15s. net. 


ILLUSTRATORS OF THE SIXTIES 
3y Forrest Reid. 


3 guineas net. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT’S LETTERS 
AND OTHER WRITINGS 
Edited by Otto Erich Deutsch. 

Gs. net. 


SWINBURNE’S HYPERION AND 
OTHER POEMS: WITH AN ESSAY 
ON SWINBURNE AND KEATS 
Ly Georges Lafourcade, 
10s. 6d. net. 


THIS AMERICAN WORLD 
Ly E. A. Mowrer. 


7s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF SKI-ING 
By Josef Dahinden. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE LLACK ROCK 
Toems. 
By John Gould Fletcher, 
7s. Od. net. 


SELECTED POLMS OF EZRA LTOUND 


Yi hid , 


od. Of; Nel, 


FICTION 


MEMOIKS OF A FOX-HUNTING MAN 


By Siegfried Sassoon. 


ALL ABROAD 
By H. W. Yoxall. 


7s. 6d. nes, 


SHADOWS WAITING 
By Eleanor Carroll Chilton. 


MAN DISPOSES 


By Felix Hollaender. 
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Hardy—the Man and Poet 


The Early Life of Thomas Hardy. 1840-1891. By Florence 
Emily Hardy. (Macmillan. 18s.) 

“ ARNOLD is wrong about provincialism if he means anything 
more than a provincialism of style and manner in exposition, 
Acertain provincialism of feeling is invaluable. It is of the 
essence of individuality, and is largely made up of that crude 
enthusiasm without which no great thoughts are thought, 
no great deeds done.” 

This was a note written by Thomas Hardy in the winter of 
1880, and it would be hard to find words anywhere that more 
exactly cover his own especial case. 

It may seem strange at first sight to emphasize these words, 
“erude enthusiasm,” the * crude 
the “ enthusiasm *” surely emphatic on the wrong side of his 


apparently deprecatory, 


steady, grey philosophy i 

It is not so. ** Crude” in its finest. grandest meaning Hardy 
js, and his works are, and there can be no reader of this present 
yolume who, if he be perceptive, will not have consciousness 
of the strong, shy, courageous enthusiasm that beats within 
this great man’s spirit. 

It is at first sight possibly dificult to detect. I fancy that 
in the first reading this volume may disappoint. It has a 
starkness and simplicity about it that is absolutely right 
but forbids the graces. 

There is no dressing up, no pandering to any kind of fictitious 
embroidery, whether of poetry or humour or irony. Mrs. 
Hardy has done, in my view, the one inevitable right thing, 
linking fact to fact, making the background as clear as one 
of Hardy's own architectural designs, but doing no more than 
that, and the result is that Hardy's own words 
stand out with a beauty 
and drama that is perhaps only fully realized when the book 


comments, 
descriptions, ironies, simplicities 


is closed. 

I have, indeed, only one criticism to make, and that is that 
we are given, in the second half of the book, too frequently the 
list of persons whom 
It matters nothing at all to-day that he had, on a day, a good 
time at Lady Jeune’s. Everyone had a good time at Lady 
Jeune’s in those days when there was time for a good time. 


ferdy met at dinner, luncheon, or tea. 


For the rest this seems to me a grand book — grand in the real 
sense that it places the reader in direct contact with fine 
original grand things, nothing and intervening 
between him and them. That is where Mrs. Hardy has seen 
s0 rizhtly— that it is only Hardy who matters and that every- 
thing must go in comparison with him. 

The actual events in these pages are few and are in the 
main well known. Born on June 2nd, 184), “in a lonely 
and silent spot between woodland and heatherland,” the son 
of a builder and master-mason, Hardy becomes for us at once 
the hero of one of his own novels 
seem to be passing through the notes, visions, circumstances, 
of a new Hardy romance, kept from us until now. Not, 
of course, a romance in any sense but the Hardy one. The 
hero has the shyness, beautiful ** crudity * of one of his own 
natives. His life expands in circumstances of bell-ringing, 
old country dancing, travelling cumbrously to remote villages, 
tender, delicate courtship and wedding, all against exactly 
that Wessex background of heath and wood and moor that we 
have all by now absorbed into our own spiritual selves. 

Then, just as in the novels, into the middle of this true and 
simple ‘* crudity ” there is flung the observation and wide- 
sweeping philosophy of genius. Again and again places are 
seen, people described, ideas stated that have all the grand 
strenecth of absolute first-hand contact with life. This, 
for instance :— 


nobody 


indeed, as we read on we 


Sitting with FE. on a stone 
Refreshment Cottage. The sounds 


“Evening. Just after sunset. 
under the wall before the 


are two, and only two- On the left Daristone Head roaring high 
and low, like a giant asleep. On the right a thru the 
bird hangs the new moon, and a steady planet.” 
Of whom docs this remind us in its authenticity and beauty ? 
There is only one other who has seen nature like this and of 
her we think again and again in this volume—Dorothy 
Wordsworth, who is Hardy's own sister. This poetic authen- 
ticity, which is perhaps at the heart of that word “ crudity,’ 
is united with the 
creative zest. 


* enthusiasm,” which is another name for 


Hardy's power of creation was a strange one and was almost 
entirely in its impulse poetic. Again and again in this book 
we find him kicking against the 
doesn’t want to write novels, he would rather do anything 
if it is the only form that can provide bitmn 
with livelihood that form he must adopt, but he is poet, poet, 
poct all the time. Running through these pages a constant, 
almost poignant refrain, is the idea of The Dynasts, at long 
Jast, when he is liberated from his novel tyranny to find glorious 


pricks of the novel. He 


else in the world ;: 


freedom. Ina later preface to Desperate Remedies he explains 
that the reader may find in it certain of his poems translated 
into prose, and that is because he was in despair, when Desperate 
Remedies was first published, of finding any market for his 
poems and so preserved them thus rather than lose theia 
altogether. 

We can understand after reading this book that he was 
never at case in the technique of the novel, that his dialogue, 
when it tries to be “novel” dialogue, is unreal, that his plots 
are clumsy and depend too often on ineredible coincidence ; 
and we can understand, too, how, in spite of these things, 
his native creative zest carried him over all his hostility to 
the form, all his ignorance of the technique, all his stiffness 
of polite dialogue. Bathsheba Everdene, Tess, the Reddle 
Maen, these and the others have insisted on their own existence. 
He is carried along whether he will or no, poct by desire, 
novelist by compulsion, creator by divine inheritance. 

In the same way the pessimism of which he has been so 
often accused (an accusation that to the last he half-humorously 
resented) is seen in this book to be no acquired philosophy 
but a poctie vision of life that is unreasoned because it is 
for him so inevitable. He carried it with him everywhere, 
whether it is on the moor of his own Wessex or at the tea-table 
of Edmund Gosse, or in the streets and lanes of the city. And 
as he lives this philosophy gives him a size and a grandeur 
because it gives him a noble independence. He is curiously 
by himself in this book, not lonely nor unhappy, but of a 
different race, as though he had tumbled from another planet 
and can never quite recover from his bewilderment at the odd 
conditions of this one. 

How right and true is this. We are told that when he 
was writing Far From the Madding Crowd he would oceasionally 
find himself without a scrap of paper at the very moment 
that he felt volumes. In such circumstances he would use 
large dead leaves, white chips left by the woodcutters, or 
pieces of stone or slate that came to hand. He used to say 
that when he carried a pocket-book his mind was barren as 
the Sahara. ‘ White chips left by the woodcutters...’ Ink 


and paper are only to intervene when they must. There 
is the essential ** crudity ” of first-hand contact. Nothing 


must intervene, 

We feel, perhaps, a kind of despair as we look round us 
now and see how with every day more things must intervene. 
Second-hand opinion, second-hand thought, every mechanical 
assistance to our acquired laziness ! 

Only poetry can save us, and the authentic genius of this 
great and individual man shows us the way. 

Hecu Ware es, 


Colonel House’s Memoits 


The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Vols. IIT. and iV. 


(Ernest Benn. 42s.) 
Tui third and fourth volumes of Colonel House’s intimate 
papers will be thought by most people even more interesting 
than the first two volumes, if only because the papers deal 
with America in the War. The first two volumes were 
published early in 1926, and the considerable gap between 


them and the new volumes is amply explained by the necessity 
of winning the permission of statesmen all over the world for 
the publication of their letters and memoranda. 

There have been few parallels to the career of Colonel 
House. The unoflicial partner of President Wilson, he was 
indeed almost up to the end the President’s alter ego, and his 
influence, sometimes a decisive influence, penetrated into 
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every capital in the world. There have been few parallels 
to such a career, we say, but actually there has been no 
parallel to the exercise of so much authority unofficially in 
events comparable in importance with the War. There 
is a strange contrast between the comparatively hidden 
movements of Colonel House between 1914 and 1919 and the 
extraordinarily frank disclosure now of his papers. On the 
whole, his judgment comes very well out of the test. It is 
even conceivable that if President Wilson had been guided 
by him during the political crisis in America which followed 
the Peace Conference, America would have joined the League’ 
Iie then advised the President to stand fast himself, but to 
let the Senate's amendments of the Peace Treaty go forward 
to the Allies. 

Colonel House's first idea when America entered the War 
was that, as munitions seemed to be more needed than 
soldiers, it would be best for America to set her factories 
humming and, for the rest, to allow American citizens to 
join the Allied armies as volunteers. He soon changed his 
opinion, however, as the result of a desperate appeal from 
France for an American Army. In June, 1917, he wrote to 
President Wilson : — 

“1 see evidences of all the belligerents weakening, and the 
cracking process being actively at work. My letters from France 
indicate that the condition there is serious, and it is a question 
whether they will be able to hold out during the year. Great 
Britain I have counted upon, but if she is going to pieces financially 
because certain funds are not given her, or certain debts paid, 
the situation is not reassuring.” 

Mr. Hoover, with all his experience as the organizer of 
relief in Belgium behind him, became Food Commissioner 
in America. Colonel louse wrote to the President 
(* Governor,” as he always called him) about Mr. Hoover's 
qualifications :— 

* Dear Governor : 

Hoover, as you know, is just back. 


T hope you will see him. 
- + « He has some facts that you should know. He can tell 


you the whole story in about forty minutes, for I timed him. 

I trust Houston will give him full powers as to food control. 
He knows it better than any one in the world and would inspire 
confidence both in Europe and here. Unless Houston does give 
him full control | am afraid he will be unwilling to undertake the 
job, for he is the kind of man that has to have complete control 
in order to do the thing well. —<Affectionately yours, 


E. M. House.” 

Colonel House’s opinions of other leading Americans are 
interesting. Of General Goethals, the constructor of the 
7anama Canal, he “I feel he is something like 
Kitchener, slow but sure.’ Of Mr. Lansing, Colonel House 
says that his countrymen had “never quite appreciated 
him,” but that during the delicate negotiations when America 
was a neutral in the War he had never made a mistake. If 
this be so, one wonders the more what there was in President 
Wilson’s character or temperament that made him drop 
good and able friends. He parted with Mr. Lansing, and 
though the facts are still obscure, he became strangely frigid 
even to Colonel after the Peace Conference. The 
President died there could be either explanation 
or reconciliation. 

Colonel House urged most strongly that Lord Balfour's 
offer in April, 1917, to go on a mission to America should 
be accepted. The President himself hesitated and saw 
difficulties. Ife was terribly afraid that many Americans 
might think that the American Government were putting 
themselves in the pocket of the Allies. Tlowever. the President 
consented, and in a message to Sir Erie Drummond, Colonel 
Ifouse transmuted the President's language into something 
warmer than it had really been. Lord Balfour's wisdom 
and tact, of course, conquered every dilliculty in America. 
It is impossible to read his letters, or to watch his smoothing 
actions, without the deepest admiration. One cannot help 
wishing that Lord Balfour's services could have been called 
in at the Geneva Naval Conference, and recently in the 
controversy over the Anglo-French compromise. 


says: 


. 


Ilouse 
before 


President Wilson, who, it must in justice be said, meant 
to make war without stint, wanted to secure that the whole 
American effort should nevertheless be conditioned by a 
guarantee that the American plan of a just peace should be 
accepted in advance. Colonel House was for deferring any 
discussion of peace aims because he feared lest disagreements 
should deflect attention from the one subject of primary 
importance, which was that of winning the War. At first 





a 





the President was inclined to regard Lord Balfour's stat: ment 
in regard to Allied peace aims as * unsatisfactory.” He was 
particularly afflicted by the so-called “ Secret Treaties” 
with Italy and Rumania. He hated them partly because 
they were secret, and partly because they made promises 
which he evidently regarded as a concession to the policy of 
grab. He does not seem to have made much, if any, allowance 
for the critical circumstances in which the Treaties were 
arranged. Without pledges Italy and Rumania would not 
have joined the Allies, and it hardly needs to he said that 
the British Government most sincerely took the view that 
Germany must be beaten at any cost, or Kaiserism would 
be fastened on all Europe. The President insisted 
cussing peace aims with Lord Balfour, and, after all. such 
conversations could not have been waste of time, for obviously 
all treaties would be subjected in the end to common eagree- 


on dis- 


ment. Great Britain could not make Italy or Rumania, 
or anybody else, rich in the face of the opposition of «all the 
rest of the world. 

Colonel House arranged that, in order to prevent disacree- 
ments between America and the Allies, the President should 
discuss matters with Lord Balfour quite informally. Before 


Lord Balfour dined with the President for this purpose, he 
and Colonel House covered the whole ground with 
in front of them. Colonel House’s notes on this conversation 
are fascinating, but are much teo long to quote. In regard 
to the proposed spheres of influence for France and Italy in 
Anatolia, Colonel House wrote: ‘It is all bad, and | told 
Balfour so. They are making it a breeding place for future 


nap 


war.” Whenever Lord Balfour had his opportunity he was 
at least able to convince the President of the honourable 
intentions of the Allies. In one letter he defended the 
proposed concession to Italy of part of the Adriatic coast. 


We must quote this passage as an example of Lord Balfour's 
mastery of tactful reasoning : 


* The objections to it indeed are obvious ecnough— it assivns to 
Jtaly territories on the Adriatic which are not Italian but Slav; 
and the arrangement is justified not on grounds of nationality 
but on grounds of strategy. 

Now I do not suggest that we should rule out such arguments 
with a pedantic consistency. Strong frontiers make for : 
and though great crimes against the principle of nationality have 
been committed in the name of ‘strategic necessity,’ still if a 
particular boundary adds to the stability of international relations, 
and if the populations concerned be numerically insignil t, - 
would not reject it in deference to some @ priori principle. Rach 
case must be considered on its merits. 

Personally, however, I am in doubt whether Italy would really 
be strengthened by the acquisition of all her Adriatic claims ; and 
in any case it does not seem probable that she will endea r to 
prolong the war in order to obtain them. Of the thir est- 
European belligerents she is certainly the most war-wea! and 
if she could secure peace and * Italia Irredenta’ she i, 2 
believe, not be ill satisfied. . 2. .” 

It is astonishing that in spite of these very precise though 


informal communications with Lord Balfour in 1917. the 
President in August. 1919, declared that he had no knowledge 
whatever of the * Secret Treaties ” until he arrived in Paris 
for the Peace Conference. Nobody can doubt that he believed 
himself to be speaking the truth, and the only possible 


explanation is that he had had so many matters forced upon 
his attention that his memory failed. The Editor of these 
volumes suggests that President Wilson was confusing the 
Italian and Rumanian Treaties with the understanding with 
Japan in regard to Shantung. Still, the failure of memory 
was remarkable, for Lord Balfour had written a letter to the 
President about the “Secret Treaties” as recently as 
January 30tb, 1918. Colonel House’s explanation is il 
accord with that of the Kditor—-that the President iply 


forgol. 

low acute was the financial! crisis of the Allies by the time 
America entered the War is proved by a letter from 
Balfour to Colonel House in June, 1917. ** We seem,” says 
Lord Balfour, ‘on the verge of a financial disaster which 
would be worse than defeat in the field. 2. 2. . You know 
IT am not an alarmist, but this is really serious.” 

We must pass on to the memorable controversy about the 
ereation of the Supreme War Council. It will be 
bered that Mr. Lloyd George had always wanted unity of 
command in the field, but he had been thoroughly alarmed 
by the failure of his scheme of making General Nivelle 4 
kind of temporary Generalissimo. The Supreme War Council 
was his next’ venture ir co-ordination, but Colonel Louse 


renmicni- 
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aw from the first that it tended, not towards unity but 


way from it. The Council was not to include the Chiefs 
¢ Staff. Subsequently, when unity of command was 


ao 
achieved by the appointment of Marshal Foch, many people 


professed to see in this the culmination of Mr. Lloyd George's 
eforts. Really the culmination to Lord Milner 
and to Lord Haig, and Colonel House's comments on the 


wus due 


supreme War Council as a means of unifying the command 
shrewd : 


are vers 
“fT was with the French Prime Minister at half-past nine. 
Clemenceau agreed to yield to Lloyd George as to the 
Chiefs of Staff, but said with a sardonic smile, * It vitiates the 
entire plan. What I shall do is to put ona second- or third rate 
man instead of Foch, and !et the thing drift where it will.’ 

I remarked that it was hard enough to fight the Germans and 
we had best not begin fighting among ourselves, and if Lloyd 
George insisted upon such a supreme War Council as had been sug- 
gested . « « We would have to yield because of his difficulties 
at home The differences between George. Robertson, and Haig 


make it impossible to carry out the general desire for complete 


unity of military action.” 

Volume IV. very information 
the drafting of Covenants for the League. Surely the shade 
of Abbe Sicyés must have presided over all this constitution- 
deserted him, in 
opinion. when he preferred his own scheme to such a safe 
beginning was Lord Phillimore. What 
Colonel House himself wanted was more in the nature of a 
Super-State. Lord Cecil, letter of comment this 
proposal, said delightfully: “I that I do see 
my way to the institution of an international Star Chamber.” 

President Wilson first huffiness at 
(olone] House’s letters when it was suggested that it would 
be unwise for the head of the State personally to represent 
The President evidently 


contains instructive about 


making. Colonel House’s judgment our 


as suggested by 


in a on 
admit not 


showed his signs of 


America in the Peace Conference. 
meant to send Europe to school; he did not trust anybody 
but himself to bring sense out of all the madness. And, 
further. he could not bring himself to forgo the intellectual 
treat of the peace discussions. In considering the President's 
apparent ingratitude to his alfer ego it must be remembered 
that he was very ill.and nervously unstable as the result of 
his utter failure to carry his country with him. Colonel 
House has no grudge him. ‘* Never during the 
years we worked together,’ he says, * was there an unkind 
or impatient word written or spoken. and this to me is an 


against 


unceasing consolation,” 


A Great Prophet 


The Tragedy of John Ruskin. By Amabel Williams-Ellis, 
(Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

Or the giants of the nineteenth century there is none about 
whom so few good biographies have been written as Ruskin. 
We do not know the reason, perhaps it is because Ruskin’s 
personality was so elusive and there was a spirit of detachment 
about him which it was difficult to penetrate. The fact 
remains that John Ruskin has not yet found his Boswell. 
Some day his enthralling and tragic story will be retold by 
a disciple who is on fire for his Master's teaching and who will 
make us catch again the idealistic background that was 
behind all his social teaching, but that day is not vet. 

Mrs. Williams-Ellis has written a very readable life of Ruskin - 
in parts there are passages of real brilliance and her work 
reflects a wide study of Ruskinian literature. It is a book 
that once taken up it is hard to lay down and it can be cor- 
dially recommended to all whom Sir KE. T. Cook's two volume 
life left with a feeling of incompleteness and a desire for 
further elucidation on Ruskin’s human relations, and especially 
the story of his tragic love for Rose La Touche—-worthy of a 
Greek tragedy, so unsuited to a mid-Victorian setting. The 
year 1858 was a fateful one for Ruskin for in it was brought 
to see him at Denmark Ilill, Mrs. La Touche, an Trishwoman 
from Kildare, and her little daughter of nine *‘ Rosie ~— 
on whom Ruskin lavished all the unsatisfied yearnings of his 
heart. The love he felt for this Irish girl (she was only twenty- 
seven, or twenty-eight when she died) was the strongest 
passion of his life. ‘* Her letter that he loved the best he 
carried always with him, between thin gold plates.” 

The author gives us the best account we have found any- 
where of this tragic love story. Doubtless some day all the 
mystery which surrounds Ruskin’s love for Rose and her 


feclings for him * St. Crumpet she called him—will be 
up. Many have wondered why 
having encouraged him for years suddenly changed so com- 
pletely towards him when he asked for their daughter's hand 


A man with a nature 


cleared her parents, after 


and forbade further correspondence. as 
sensitive as Ruskin’s would not have been hard to discourage. 
Mrs. Williams-Ellis implies that the solution to the mystery 
must be sought in Mrs. La Touche’s feelings for her daughter's 
suitor. Apparently it was jealousy which caused the mother 
to do all she could to poison her daughter's mind against 
Ruskin. The author gives as her authority for this statement 
a talk with Dr. Greville Macdonald, a son of George Macdonald, 
Sut Rose 


who was one of Ruskin’s intimate friends. refused 


to have her mind permanently poisoned against her lover, 
who was thirty vears her senior. For the next three vears 
Ruskin’s hopes centred round the answer that Rose had 
promised to give him when she was twenty-one. Hoping 
against hope that Rose would some day change her mind 
Ruskin suffered much mental anguish on her account. This 


was undoubtedly one of the unsettling factors which had 
such dire effects on his mental stability. The love story came 
to an end with Rose’s death in 1875. Te 
that time and in a letter to Carlyle he wrote :— 


was at Oxford at 





[... was away into the meadows to see clover and 1 
bloss« mm. whe nthe Ws alne th it the little st or? Wild J Os 
was ended, and the hawthorn blossoms would fall s er 
her. 

The author rightly devotes a large part of her story to 


Ruskin the social reformer, the art critic with an international 
Modern Painters in 1860, 
crusader and with a and passion sought to 
utilitarian Victorian England its 
like Carlyle, henceforward championed 
His name became 


reputation who. after finishing 


became a fire 


and out of 


rouse smug 
lethargy and 
unpopular causes. anathema to his former 
admirers, but Ruskin never his “to 
solve all questions by the flashlight of the Eternal.” 

Mrs. Williams-Ellis in her penetrating Ruskin’s 
life is so hypnotized by his failures, and they were many, 
and by the lack of suecess which attended many of his attempts 
fails to apprize Ruskin’s life 
and there are 

Brentwood 
Ruskin 

generations 

In considering 


who. 


swerved from desire 


survey of 


at social betterment. that she 
at its true For all its tragedy 

sadder pictures than these last years at 
the brilliant mind child 

probably as great influence succeeding 
any one who lived in the nineteenth century. 
Ruskin we must not use a microscope and try to pin him 
If vou try to analyse 


value. few 
when 


had 


as 


was as that of a has 


on 


down to terminological exactitudes. 
a Turner masterpiece you will come to grief unless vou are a 
great critic. Turner--the painter who plaved 
important role in Ruskin’s life and whose fame the younger 


such an 
man largely helped to create— gives us messages in his sun- 
rises and sunsets which defy words. If you seek to refute 
Ruskin the teacher vou can do so no doubt by taking this 
or that extract from Fors Clavigera, and his other 
writings ; the general message of the prophet remains. 

Mrs. Williams-Ellis is mistaken in saying on page 333 that 
the Guild of St. George has * died the War.” This 
reviewer has attended meetings of the Guild, of which he is a 
member, during the past few vears and received a letter from 
the present Master of the Guild a few days ago, 

We wish that the author had put the charming preface she 
has written at the end of her book, for as it is her retrospect 
leaves us with a sense of sadness and doubt. We seem to 
feel that she cannot make up her own mind as to how far 
Ruskin succeeded in his life's task. ** By the time he died.” 
she writes, “he had failed— not only in work, 
but in every vital relation of life.” 

Could anything be less true? Tlow can we call a failure a 
life which has served as an inspiration to countless thousands 
and from her preface Mrs, Williams-Ellis evidently feels that 
too. 


sé ial 


since 


his chosen 


‘** Measure thy life by loss and not by gain. 
Not by the wine drunk, but by the wine poured forth.” 

We prefer to recall the opinion of one who attended the 
lectures at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 1870, and who 
wrote :— 

‘** His soul was one of the tenderest in the world. and sure IT am 
that if ever there was a man who lived to praise God by shewing 
forth the glory of His handiwork and to please Him by ministering 
to His children, that mena was John Ruskin.” 
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“Tt Cam wi’? a Lass ” 


Scotland’s Royal Line. By Grant R. Francis, F.S.A. (Murray. 
Illustrated. 21s.) 
CuampBers’ Hislory of the Rebellion still remains tie best 
general account of the movement which underlies the main 
theme of Mr. Grant Francis’ book —a Jacobite history indeed ; 
for the author shows scant merey to “the canting and 
hypocritical fanatics’ who * murdered Charles I.. or to 
William of Orange, who is presented as ** a master of duplicity ~ ; 
while the English cavalry, who drove home the Highland 
defeat at Culloden, are depicted as engaged on an * errand 
of murder.” But all allowances will be made by mere English 
readers for the Highland patriotism of the writer, himself a 
descendant of some of those clansmen who made a last gallant 
attempt to seat upon the British throne the man who, by 
blood at all events, was undoubtedly its rightful sovereign. 

As we survey the story of the earlier representatives of 
the Stuart line (of which the author gives a brief epitome), 
what a hideous tragedy it unfolds! Out of its first eight 
sovereigns, one (the first) died a natural death, five went 
down to the grave in blood, and two of a broken heart. We 
take leave of the last king of the earlier Stuarts lving on his 
deathbed in the grey-green Palace of Falkland (which a Stuart 
restored in our day to its ancient splendour), muttering with 
his fast-fleeting breath, * It cam wi a lass, and it'll gang wi 
alass.’ Marjory Bruce, whose marriage to Walter the Steward 
had seated the Stuart dynasty on the Scottish throne, was 
the first lass, and the second was the unhappy Mary, ancestress 
of the Old Chevalier and of his son Prince Charles, the portrayal 
of whose personalities is the chief aim of this book. We 
have said * ancestress,”’ but Mr. Francis calls attention again 
to that curious tradition, which avers that James I. was not 
the son of Mary at all, but the substituted child of Lady Mar, 
wife of the first Parl, the real James having died either stillborn 
or within a very short time after his birth. The tradition 
depends on the extraordinary likeness between James I. and 
John, second Ear! of Mar, but its implications need not be 
considered seriously. 

The main quarry for later Jacobite history is. of course, 
Bishop Forbes’ The Lyon in Mourning, but Mr. Francis, with 
the researches of Andrew Lang and the late Dr. Blaikie at his 
disposal in addition, has also been permitted to draw upon 
certain valuable unpublished documents in the charter-chest 
of Cluny, all of which has enabled him to produce sympathetic 
and detailed portraits at full length of the two last important 
Stuarts. Very pathetic is the picture he draws of the Old 
Chevalier, the man whom Bishop Forbes calls * good old Mr. 
JAMES MISFORTUNATE ”; a kindly man with all the 
grace of his family and “the best Stuart of all his Royal 
line.” ‘* There can be no doubt (the author thinks) tkat he 
would have proved a wise, generous and capable ruler.” 

The story of his son, Prince Charles Edward, is known to 
all. Mr. Francis presents it again more from the personal 
than from the historical point of view, and in the pages of his 
book we are able to view the Prince as an impetuous and 
sunny-hearted boy, not greatly addicted to learning. In 
1745, when he was 25, he wrote to his father of the vacillating 
qualities of the Jacobites in England that they were ~ affred 
of their own shaddo.” We follow Charles in that gallant 
attempt when he set out with the Seven Men and no army to 
seize a kingdom; we watch him after Culloden * skulking ” 
in the Highlands and Islands, and there contracting an unhappy 
liking for brandy ; and sorrowfully we see him driven from 
country to country selling his clothes to buy food and at last 
sinking “into the querulous misery of a debauched and 
unreasonable old man.’ Now all is done, one cannot but 
wonder what might have happened to the fortunes of this 
country had Charles not been forced by his ollicers to turn 
back at Derby on that Black Friday in the December of 1745. 
A sudden dash, and he might have been master of London. 

So falls the curtain. One male Stuart is left behind, Henry 
Cardinal York, and it is pleasant to recall a story of his meeting 
with George, Prince Regent, in the early nineteenth century. 
The Cardinal, abating no jot of his own royal claims. addressed 
the Prince by his Electoral title of ** Your Highness,” to which, 
with a fine courtesy, George is said to have replied, * I beg 
Your Royal Wighness to be seated.” 

M. J. C. M. 


Two Poets and a Period 
The Brownings. By Osbert Burdett. (Constable. 1° 


Mr. Burverr in this book on Robert and Elizabeth Barres; 
Browning professes to tell the story in which exact) took 
part and to consider their writings mainly in so far as the 
contributed to it. Nevertheless. the select few who consider 
that better justice is done to a poet by reading his poem 
rather than his life, need not turn away. For the author ha, 
despite the threat, fulfilled the true functions of criticism, fy 
has treated the lives of his subjects not in exhaustive any 
irrelevant detail, but in their relations on each other and o) 
their poetry. He has treated their poetry not as an antiquar’a 
tract to be dissected and annotated and pedantificd, but 
as something to be experienced : and he has helped the reader 
to enjoy what is good in it, even as he has himself enjoyed it, 
The critic is the wine-taster of the public. Not every vintay 
is good ; but if there were no wine, his profession as winc-laster 
would become obsolete. It is the highest praise to Mr. Burdett 
that while we enjoy his quotations, his appreciations, ai 
here and there an excellent aphorism of his own. we an 
conscious only of the personalities of his subjects, 

Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett were both t! 
children of well-to-do parents : but whereas the elder Browning 
was 2 scholarly, genial man “who, if he had been allowed ty 
go to Oxford or Cambridge. would doubtless have becony 
one of the best Fellows of his college,” Mr. Moulton-Barret| 
stands for posterity as an ogre. That his opinions were pre- 
posterous and inexorable cannot be denied. After Elizabeth 
marriage, he opened none of her letters, * not even the ones 


with black edges.” After Henrietta’s marriage, he declined to 
divulge her address, that a legacy might be remitted. Almost 
certainly he suffered from some form of religious mani Yet 


while Robert grew up as a poct, with the active encourascment 
of his father, living a life of ease and travel, a man of thy 
world, accomplished and = enthusiastic, Elizabeth —becany 
a bird in a cage, with perpetually closed windows, and onl) 
one male friend, the indispensable Mr. Kenyon, to cheer he 
solitude; turning to letter writing and poetry to give relief 
to her impulsiveness, and meeting very eariy with that recog: 
nition which she would have valued more had it been equally 
bestowed on her future husband. Did she not write. ~ The 
denial of contemporary genius is the rule rather thon the 
exception? No one counts the eagles in the nest till ther 
is a rush of wings; and lo! they are flown.” Mr. Burdett 
never misses these exquisite touches ; and so we follow then, 
through their love-letters, their meeting, their courtship and 
their married life, to her death, and the cry of his grief. “| 
want her, I want her.” Later he wrote (on his father’s 
death) : 

“She loved him—and he said, very recently, while gazing at 
her portrait, that only that picture had put into his head that 
there might be such a thing as the worship of the images of saints 

Let us pass to their poetry. Elizabeth's pen ran riot. She 
produced many brilliant flashes but few poems. In the sonnet 
she was at her best. In the Sonnets from the Portuguese 
the depths of her emotion and the discipline necessary ty give it 
form produced for the world “the true record of « true 
love-story ** :— 

* Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and Shakespeare were t! vers 
all were men—was not the opportunity waiting for a L: amd 
a Beatrice to give, if she happened to be a poet, the 
the beloved’s, response ? ”’ 


Elizabeth Barrett gave the response in these sonnets. 

Turning to Robert Browning’s poetry, Mr. Burdett his 
drawn attention to its wealth in an age disinclined to seek 
for beauty in long poems. His synopses of * Paracelsus” and 
* Sordello” ; his observations on the * Dramatic Lyrics ~ and 
* The Ring and the Book,” always accompanied by judicious 
quotations, are all admirable. ‘The Ring and the Book” is 
**an epic like a piece of sculpture,” **a mighty group of figures, 
which we see from every side as if it were a monument it 
marble.’ Moreover, what better could be said on the laywvers 


speeches than this ?— 


* Artists and critics rarely agree on indulgences of t! 
but can we not sympathise with an artist when he is ob 
enjoying himself? . . . If we will consider these two s; 
and, say, the grotesque passages in ‘ Pacchiarotto, from the writers. 
not the reader’s, point of view. I think we shall find that 
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prowning was giving to himself, as an artist on holiday, the samo 
jind of pleasure, that he gave to us in ‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin.’ ” 
Lastly, we see Browning, in his old age, not as the brooding, 
misguided, intellectual giant, but as the man of the world, 
the Liberal optimist ; the believer in Christ who never surren- 
dered to a sect; the spectator of every type of humanity, 
proud and pitiable ; the creator of Capponsacchi and Mr. 
Sludge, Bishop Blougram and Count Guido; the connoisseur, 
the conversationalist, the owner of queer pets, who could 
whistle lizards from their dens between the stones. Behind 
everything, bringing it into relief, is the Victorian background, 
the Society drawing-rooms, in which “ Aurora’ Leigh” 
created some commotion, ‘‘ because it touched on contro- 
yersial themes such as the virtue of a 
insufficiency of social philanthropy and reform, the reasonable- 
ness of A young woman living independently by her writing!” 
Here isa comprehensive study ; and if it achieves the distinction 
of attracting some new readers to the poetry of Robert and 
the sonnets of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, they will be the 
first to give thanks to its author. Pa oe 


violated woman, the 


The Women’s Revolt 


The Cause: A Short History of the Women’s Movement in 

Great Britain. By Ray Strachey. (G. Bell and Sens. 15s.) 
24.770 governesses in England. Their 
ir. In addition to teaching, 
‘ted to 
was almost 


Ix 1851 there were 
salarics were from £10 to £25 a ye 
dressing and bathing children, they were 
do needlework for their mistresses. This 
the only provision open to women who had to make their 
tids, the subjects of a good 
nso, they felt that they 
and it was 


olften expe 


work 


own living. They erew into old mi 
deal of the humour of the time. Ty 
had preserved the appearance of respectability ; 

better to be an Enelish governess than to work sixteen hours 
a day as a dressmaker or seamstress and still 
wretched poverty. 

The movement for the freedom of women 

Mrs. Strachey trace 


live in nore 
had already had 

the beginning 
of the 


1792 


its heroes and martyrs. 
of the Woman's Revolt to the 
French Revolution and the Industrial 
Mary Wollstonecraft wrote and published her Vindication of 
the Rights of Women. There were other pioneers: Harrict 
Martineau, Mary Carpenter. and Caroline Norton, for example. 
But until the midd!e of the century they had been 
pioncers ; and it was not yet possible to speak of a Woman's 
Movement. 

Some of the most 
has gathered is on t ; 
women’s activities. Perhaps the most important is the 


influence 
Revolution. In 


combined 


single 


which Mrs. 





sting materiz 


nt< re 


: 
i 
he early work to enlarge the scope of 


information she gives us of the intimate feelings and ideals 
of Florence Nightingale. Although she believed in Woman's 
Suffrage and signed petitions, thinking that “it 
principle or axiom that every householder or taxpayer should 
that she did not 


In one letter she wrote, 





is the first 


have a voice,” she declared nevertheless 
expect much from the movement. 
“Tam brutally indifferent to the rights and wrongs of my own 
sex.” On the other hand, the liberation of women was no 
secondary principle to her. She combined great impatience 
with her fellow-women with a radical and lifclong passion 
to see them play a full part in the community. 

The most interesting document is her cri du coeur, Cassandra, 
On the advice of John Stuart 


never previously printed in full. 
Certainly 


Mill, Jowett and other friends, she kept it private. 
it contains some very poignant savings, and an insight and 


frankness which we are not accustomed to attribute to the 


Victorian Age :— 

“Women go about maudling to each other and teaching to their 
daughters that ‘women have no passions.’ In the conventional 
Bociet y, Which men have made for women, and women have accepted, 
they must have none, they must act the farce of hypocrisy, the lie 
that they are without passion—and therefore what else can they 
tay to their daughters, without giving the lie to themselves ? 

But the laws of God for moral wellbeing are not thus to be obeyed. 
We fast mentally, scourge ourselves morally, use the intellectual 
hair-shirt in order to subdue that perpetual day-dreaming, which is 
60 dangerous. We resolve ‘This day month I will be free from it’; 
twice a day with prayer and written record of the times when wo 
have indulged in it, we endeavour to combat it. Never, with tho 
slightest success. By mortifying vanity we do ourselves no good. 
it is the want of interest in our life which produces it; by filling up 
that want of interest in our life we can alone remedy it, . Passion, 
intellect. moral activity——these three have never been satisfied in a 


woman. In this cold and oppressive conventional atmosphere, 
they cannot be satisfied. To say more on this subject would be 
to enter into the whole history of society, of the present state of 
civilization.” 

It was in the second helf of the century that the Woman’s 
Movement be from that 
the severer inequalities began slowly to disappear. At 
with John Stuart Mill in Parliament urging their claims with 
all his enthusiasm, it scemed that the final 
victory could not be far off. It was in 1867 that Mill brought 


time 


first, 


cll 


organized and explicit 





Capacity and 


about the first Parliamentary debate on Woman's Suffrage ; 
and this action of his he held to be * by far the m: iaporlanet 
public service * which he rendered in the House of ¢ HS. 
For many years after ther a goneral fecl that th 
Whole subject was a great c medy and whe expound of 
woman's claims were not met with abuse thev we pict willl 
ridicule. But Mill's speech was so sincere that le tartled 
even his antagonists into abandoni their frivolity. 

The task, however, was by no means over. There we 
a hundred times when success d hin grasp; anda 
hundred times it was lost, cithe: m lenting Ooppo- 
sition as Gladstone's, from the ine i ¢ i electorate. ¢ 
from mistaken tactics. Toma wo H of We i 
Suffrage called for the undisconraged work of a lifetime, 
Dame Millicent Faweett, for ex imple, was active in t! 
movement at the time of Mill's first speech. She wa { 
head of the non-militant suffrage worl vh the first 
Woman's Suffrage Bill was carried over fifty vears Jater. 
Meanwhile the strugele was bei carricd 1 wilh 3 1 
individual heroism in other fields. The battle for the educa- 
tion of women on equal terms with \ sd ult das 
long drawn out. Whenever a privilege was won, a thack 
was sure to occur if it were made : er l times Women 
hed the tactlessness to come out at the head of examination 
lists and rouse the jealousy and alarm of men students. The 


most startling example was when Philppa i 
daughter of two veterans of the Women's Movement, was 
placed above the Senior Wrangler in the Mathcmatica! Pripos 
at Cambridge. In the same vear Mi \! 1, of Girton, was 
bracketed with the Senior Cla 

Mrs. Strachey deals gentlhs if l H il { 
and no one ean forget the endurance and rengeth of deter- 
mination that their leaders showed It is tful, however, 
if they advanced the cause for which they 1 ith so much 
energy. Probably the anger of then ( side, and = the 
sulferings the challenged, had more effect in hastenh 
Women’s Suffrage in other countries tl in ] land. lse- 
where they became shining examples ef martyrdom. Tn 


England itself they created a situation in which it secmed 


impossible to declare an honourable peace. 


In addition to a wide survey of the Woman's 
in all its fields, 


who were to the 


\ . 
Mrs. i Wicih 


Strache \ vives portraits of the we 


front in fighting social al ng the whole 
ae 


S own partisanship, and 


period. She certainly 
Her book, 
none the less, is full of drama and by good chance issues in a 
Almost all the legal disabilities have dis. 


of the sexes we ure left mainly 


confesses he i 


she is often too contemptuous of her opponents. 


happy ending. 
appeared, and in the relation 
with spiritual problems, 


An Amazing American 
Cc 
William Randolph Hearst. By John K. Winkler. (Capo. 
12s. td.) 
it takes a race to 
create a language. Mr. Hearst, 
therefore, is much more than a man with a talent for sensational 


a journalism, as 


cannot do it. 


“Tr takes a race to create 
~ One man 
journalism and a youthful passion for twisting the British 
lion’s tail which has now, in his middle age 
a predilection for caressing the lion’s mane 
3y virtue of his 


developed into 
ind giving it 
ss in catering to 





oceasional tweaks. sUucct 
his public he personifies in himself a certain type of American. 

The story of his life is told quit with no 
attempt to supply psychological data from childhood  pro- 
bably Mr. Hearst is averse to personal publicity. Mr. Wick- 
ham Stced contributes a discerning preface : 


simply and 


he writes) was not derived 


“My personal impression of him 
are great, nor from h a | 


from his stature or his courtesy, whicl 


voice and impassive features. It came from the sheer neutrality 
of his grey eyes. They were not eyes that seemed looking beyond 
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good and evil, across the centuries, like those of some seers T have 
uet. Their gaze seemed ‘ cis-ethical,’ to stop on the hither side of 
good and evil, as though such matters could be of moment only, 
if at all, after Mr. Hearst had done all things according to his own 
will. At all events, I have never seen eyes like his; and Mr. 
Winkler’s book helps me to understand what I saw in them.” 

Mr. Hearst is sixty-five. His publications are read by some 
twenty or thirty million people. He is immensely wealthy. 
He controls more sources of news, more organs of opinion, 
than any other man on earth. But what he wants is power, 
Does he wield any, through the millions of eyes that read the 
opinions that he inspires ? Observers say that his influence is 
onthe wane. The public is ready enough to be amused by his 
comic strips, by the cartoons and special articles of his presses, 
but as a political wire puller he has proved in America (and 
our popular press has had the same experience here) that 
the public has a mysterious mind of its own. ‘“ Al” Smith’s 
popularity grew under the Hearst attacks, as Mr. Baldwin’s 
did when he was abused by our popular Press. Catching a 
big circulation is rather like catching a Tartar. 

In the “eighties of last century, Western America was 
growing with astonishing speed and young Hearst grew with 
it, conquering San Francisco first and then New York with 
as wild and brilliant a crew of writers and artists as ever 
met in a composing room. With them Hearst worked night 
after night, “ making up” his startling pages with the glee 
of a boy and the art of a devil. The stories these men tell 
(some are printed here and others cannot be) are the fantastic 
chronicles of a fantastic time. 

In 1917, when Mr. and Mrs. Hearst were at Palm Beach, 
a series of telegrams passed between Mr. Hearst and the 
Hditor of the New York American which gives us an insight 
into his strange, oblique mind. Ile was against America’s 
entry into the War, of course, and writes with great force of 
“wasting our wealth to continue a carnival of murder, to 
prolong an era of overwhelming disaster, to encourage the 
destruction of the white race, to tear down the achievements 
of civilization which have taken ages to construct,’ and so 
on, in a vein which shows his native eloquence and erratic 
judgment. In February of that year he was predicting that 
England would be starved into submission in less than six 
months. Everyone is so busy getting circulation on the 
Hearst papers that there is little time left over to get under- 
standing. 

* There is a neurotic, percussive atmosphere about every Hearst 
newspaper office. Men of stability seem to experience a subtle 
change of nature when they accept employment under Hearst. It 
has been noticed time and again. They apparently take it for 
granted that they are expected to slide down coal shoots and do 
acrobatics on fire escapes.” 

* Get excited when the public is excited,” is one of Mr. 
Hearst's mottoes. And the extremely interesting thing 
about this large enigmatic publisher, with his twenty-seven 
daily papers, twelve magazines and cight film and news 
services, is that he has lately expressed a belief in Anglo- 
American co-operation. Only thus, he has declared, may 
the peace of the world be ensured. This time Mr. Hearst 
is right. 

The author is to be congratulated on a biography which 
is candid without being caustic. 


Fiction 
Ancient Earth 


Jehovah’s Day. By Mary Borden. 
Fire Down Below. By Margarct Irwin. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Pathway. By Henry Williamson. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
A Winter Sonata. By Dorothy Edwards. (Wishart. 6s.) 

Death in Venice. By Thomas Mann. ‘Translated by H. 'l’. Lowe- 

Porter. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

More than one novelist has of late observed the unity of 
time by confining the action of his story within the limits 
cia day. Miss Mary Borden has reduced the human beings 
In ner new novel to infinitesimal importance by casting them 
in the sunset light of a day whose dawn sees Kryops, the 
giant tadpole, emerge from his slimy shallows to send the first 
cry through the forests of the dry land. Behind her little 
group of mortals she evokes the shadows of the monstrous 
birds and beasts that have predestined their movements, and 


(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


tries to convey the impression of “ life running at different 
speeds ” on one small planet while all the stars of the Cosmog 
maintain their unimaginable indifferent dance. The result 
is an impressive, though by no means a persuasive book, 

When Miss Borden writes of the creatures that dwell in the 
sea, or the first flight of the winged lizard Iguanodon, or the 
coming of the flowers, she communicates an imaginative 
excitement, for she is really fascinated by the sagas of 
biological science. But even her previous novels, facctted 
and flashing in their accomplishment, leave a distinct dis. 
satisfaction when the attention is undazzled because of a 
certain artificiality in the characterization. In Jehovah's 
Day the people are singularly unsyimpathetic, and inherently 
worthless in both a human and a dramatic sense. The revolting 
society women are too crude for the savage satire spent on 
them; and the more likeable characters, involved in some 
rather listless love-affairs, become confused and motiveless— 
too insignificant for the pageantry of prehistoric life unrolled 
behind them. The human protagonists should have been 
invested with more tragic power. Miss Borden for the time is 
more preoccupied with ideas than with characters ; and, while 
her vision of life is not without some startling omissions, 
she gives out too many themes to achieve a symphony. The 
mere story of the book is disappointing ; though the descrip. 
tions of the fog-bound London night, and the wind-driven 
forest fire round the Riviera villa are brilliantly execited, 
But as an unusual comment on social conditions and their 
future development, as a piece of glittering intellectual 
activity, it will attract, repel, and surprise. 

It is also with the ancient tradition of Earth that 
Miss Margaret Irwin's Fire Down Below is concerned : but 
with the tradition that magically recognizes a dacimonie 
force at work in matter. The scientific mind may begin with 
KEryops or his like ; the humanist mind begins with Cybele, 
A red image of the Earth-goddess, bearing the symbols of life 
and death, sits in the glowing study of Peregrine Sark, an 
insatiable aesthete frustrated of the creative gift. She has 
been bought at the price of a life. Her mystery dwells warm 
and bright through the fair, great house, brings the gardens 
and orchards to flagrant floridity and increase, illuminates the 
ancient church near by with frescoes of red moons «und 
heavy trees and solemn altars. The glamour seems even to 
create the luxurious opposition beloved by enchanters, roses 
and fruits with winter snow. The book itself is so rich in 
fantastic images that it is like a wreath of sunflowers and cars 
of wheat. Peregrine, it scems, should be the last victim; 
but instead it is Bridget-Bride, the fair young girl like 
Chaucer’s Squyer. There is irony and gaiety in the s 
well as the brooding sense of ancient requitals, and the dream of 
the sacrificial processions cf the Equinox. This is a coloured 
and fragrant addition to the new literature of realistic fantasy. 

With the Earth, again, though how differently, The Poi/ccay 


ory, aS 


is intimately related. In Mr. Williamson's consciousness 
neither prehistoric nor historic traditions ferment; he is 
absorbed in birds, beasts, and flowers for their own suke. and 
for his own sake--in the old Wordsworthian manner, really, 


though his idol is Jefferies. At first neither William Maddison, 
the war-stricken idealist, nor the young people at the Manor 
house seem as interesting as Tarka the Otter; and the reader 
is inclined to concentrate on the vivid observation of golden 
plovers, sandpipers, and the florets that broider waste places, 
of the march of the stars and the strength of Orion, The 
conversations are naive; and Maddison’s manners are 
neurasthenically defiant. But the quiet narrative becomes 


engrossing, the Manor-house girls put on charm, the 
agitated human sympathy of William: Maddison becomes so 
poignant that the conclusion moves us to pity and indignation, 
and we almost believe that ‘* The Starborn ” is a lost mister- 


piece. The method has an old-fashioned deliberation which 
is oddly at variance with the modern slang of Jean and Diana ; 
but the style is limpid and sincere. 

A Winter Sonata has indeed, like Miss Dorothy Kdwards’ 
earlier book, the quality of the music which she interprets so 
closely. Within a hush and a charm of stillness, the sleep 
and suspension of wintry things, gentle figures dream and 
move quietly. The post office where the shy and invilidish 
Mr. Nettle serves, the white house on the hill with the very 
green fir-trees, the delicate supplication and 
tenderness which pervades the snowy idyll, create almost 3 
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fans Anderscnish effect, though Miss Richards is modernist 
From the two girls in the white house come soft 
intimations of beauty. They have the touching immaturity 
of pure and secluded youth. Nothing really happens. 
yr. Nettle thinks of Olivia as garlanded with white flower: 
gad dreams of a pale red and silver shield. Eleanor’s blue 
eyes gaze with the ennui of the young for whom the portal 


enough . 
































o has not yet unclosed. George Curle confides his modest 

i philosophies to his friend. Mr. Prentiss, the writer, insinuating 

sf and indifferent, touching everybody with his inquiring little 

( ands, wakes muted chords of emotion. Pauline flaunts an 
grange frock ; but remains as she was. Merely at the end a 
few people are regarding each other with a plaintive. swect 
fiendliness. ‘This intangible and innocent interlude, written 

5 gs with a silver point, rewards its reader with a pleasure 
intense and fine. 

Death in Venice has surprised some of the enthusiasts of the 
massive pre-War novels of Thomas Mann. It is a thing of 
exotic, almost of morbid, beauty, a singular study of the last 
days of a great writer who has won fame not only by the 
power of a superb imagination, but by iron disciplines and 
high austerities of soul. In a mood of weariness he has gone to 
Venice, and cannot tear himself from the spell of the decadent 
bvely city. A Polish boy of miraculous Greek purity of 
aspect scems to his dreaming mind the “ image and likeness 
mre and holy ” of the perfection he has sought in his work, 
Ashe watches the child against pale sea and sky, Poseidon, 
Apollo, and Ifyacinthus seem once more to possess the world. 
But the plague is creeping underneath the shows of Venice, 
his pulses are weakening with illness, his gracious fancy 
becomes an obsession and a dotage, and all the disciplines of 
his culture seem to vanish in a terrible dream. At last his 

| life passes from him as he sits looking seaward. The subtle 
IM sickening of an extraordinary mind is amazingly analysed : 
1 and the notes on the psychology of the artist are profound and 
Paisley, | aresting. The translation, especially in the more imaginative 






passages, seems extreme ly happy. 
Racuer 


ALL ABROAD. By If. W. Yoxall. (Faber and Gwver.) 
This is the thoroughly diverting tale of a revolution that did 
nt come off in San Benito, a small new Central American 
Republic. ‘To the bright-fountained, baroque little capital, 
with its by-ways edged with pineapple-trees, and its seismic 
surprises, comes Sir Timothy Sloan, the young director of a 
sritish Company which has a monopoly of the San Benito 
A revolutionary plot is suspected, the success of which 
would jeopardize the monopoly. Sir Timothy enchants a 
dangerous Condesa of mature fascination; but falls in love 
with the President's daughter, whom he had once seen at 
\ntibes in a sea-green maillot. There are bull-fights, earth- 
wakes, receptions, teas, suppers, and an uneasy week-end 
vith the countess. Hlow Sir Timothy rather mistook his 
information concerning the revolution, gathered at some risk, 
but presented when it was over, and how he none the less bene- 
lited his company and won the President’s daughter, animated 
eaders will discover for themselves. Tt is a gay. picturesque, 
md teasing book. Sentences that begin gravely often end in 
sudden jest —an engaging trick. One derives great satisfaction 
fom Mr. ‘Trevelyan, the Vice-Consul, who is much given to 
mocking speech, All those who wish to smile should 
meet hima. 

OUT OF DRAWING. By Marius Lyle. (Ilowe. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Lyle presents us with a three-sided study of a voung 
American artist of genius. We see Aloys Staine through her 
own eves, and also through those of her Spanish husband and 
in Englishman who constitutes himself her sponsor when she 
Visits this country. Many of the incidental scenes, ranging 
fom London and Paris to Tangier and the Argentine, are 
vivid and piquant, and the story displays considerable powers 
of analysis. But Mr. Lyle is too diffuse and leisurely, and 
the total effect is consequently a little blurred. 
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ff THE CROUCHING BEAST. By Valentine Williams. 
}* (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Written in the form of 
45) t narrative by an English girl who, staying in a German 
ail garrison town shortly before the War, becomes involved in 





the adventures of a British Intelligence officer, Mr. Wiliiams’s 
thrilling new story of spying, mystery, and love will delight 
his many admirers.‘ Club-foot,” the sinister cripple who 
has appeared in previous novels, is reintroduced. 

THE GOLDEN ROOF. By Marjorie Bowen. (Hodder 
ad Stoughton. Gd.) Miss Bowen has taken as the 
hero of her latest historical romance the Holy Roman Emperor. 
Maximilian I. of Habsburg.  Idealistic, dreamy, and remark- 
ably moral for his period, Maximilian was the greatest monarch 
i Kurope during the transition from the Renaissance to the 
This story is not exciting, and Miss Bowen, 







- 
is. 







Reformation. 





is to ln praise l 


who keeps closely to her well-studied facts, 





for not taking liberties with her theme. But. while she 
writes with her usual knowledge. grace. and charm. we fee! 
that a straightforward history of * the last of the kniglits 
would have been preferable to this narrative mildly cdilute:t 
and coloured with fiction. 
A Library List 
~ 

Brocraryus The Lives of ( leopatra and Oct ! Ry 
Sarah Fielding. Mdited by R. Brinley Johnsen. (Phy 
Scholertis Press. Ts. 6d.) Anastasia: The Sui 
of Ekaterinburg 2) By Hf. von Rathlef-Keiliann. ‘Tr: 
lated by F. S. Flint. (Putnam. 21s.) Tow ushend 
of Chitral ard Kut. By Erroll Sherson. (Heincimanie. 
21s.) Heine: The Strange Guest. By Henry Baerlein. 
(Geoffrey Bles. 12s. 6d.) From Day to Day. 1914 
1915. By Viscount Sandhurst. (Edward Arnold. 18s.) 

Literary Hogarth Lectures. Phrases of English Poetry. 
By Herlhx rt Read. Lyrical Poe iry frow Blake to Mardy 
sy WE. J.C. Gricrson. The Structure of the Novel. B 
Kdwin Muir. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. each.) Proust. By 
Clive Bell. (Hogarth Press. 5s.) Contemporary Ma 
ments in European Literature. Edited by William Re 
and T°. Isaacs. (Routledge. 2s. Gd.) Readings from 
British Drama, By Allardyce Nicoll. (farrap. 10s. 6d.) 

TRAVE!I Discoveries and Adventures in Central ctimerice 
By Thomas Gann. (Duckworth. 21s.) The Tlkoly 
Cities of Arabic. By Eldon Rutter, 2 volun 
(Putnain. 42s.) L Saharan Veruture. By Donat 
Cameron. (Mdward Arnold. 18s.) , 

MISCELLANEOUS + Sussex in the Pust. By Viscountess Wols 
le \. (The Medici Son ietv. 15- NVoali's Careo, By 
George Jlennisom: (Black. 60s. 6d.) The Acneid of 
Virgil, Translated with an Introductory Essay by 
Frank Richards. (Murray. 15s.) Tl Mmpire and 
the Army. By The Won. Sir John Fortescue. (Cassel. 
TOs. Gd. Handbook of Physiology. By W. LD. Halli- 
burton and R.J.S.MeDowall, Revised Edition. (Murra 
18s.) 

Ilisrory Barnard Letters, 1778-182. Edited by Anthon) 
Powell. (Duckworth. 21s.) The Story of the American 
Jndian. By Paul Radin. (Murray. 21s.) The Powe 
of the Purse. By 1. James Robinson. (Murray. 6s.) 
The People of Tibet. By Sir Charles Bell. (Oxford 
University Press. 21s.) Chinese Political Thought. By 
Elbert Duncan Thomas. (William and Norgate. 18s.) 


ile for Independence. 
Publishing Co.. 
Austro-Hungary 
State. av Jan 

Co. Prayvue. 


- The Crechoslovak Natiows Strug 
by Jaroslav Papousek. (The ™ Orbis 
Prague.” Is. 2d.) The Collapse of the 
Monarchy and the Rise of the Czechoslovak 
Opocensky. (The “ Orbis” Publishing 
2s. 8d.) The British Campaigns in Europe, 1914-1918. 
By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. (Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d.) 
Justice for Hungary: Review and Criticism of the 


Treaty of Trianon. (Longmans, Green.) Germany and 
Europe. By Friedrich Sticve. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 

Ficrion :— The Collected Works of Mary Webh. Precious 
Bane. (With an Introduction by Kt. Hon. Stanley 
Baldwin. (Cape. 5s.) The New Temple. By Johan 
Bojer. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) Provimitiy. 
By J. A. T. Liovd. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 
The Taken Child. By George Agnew Chamberlain. 
(Putnam. 7s. 6d.) What is Love? By KE. M. Dela- 
field. (Maemillan. 7s. 6d.) Ten Years Ago. Ry 
R. Hi. Mottram. (Chatto and Windus. 5s.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovnk weekly prize of one guinea for the best Questions sub- 


mitted is awarded this week to Mr. If. Elrington, The Hott, 
Hook, Hants., for the following : 

1. Name the oldest Yacht Club in the British Isles. 

What is a “ Snotty ? 

3. What is hoisting the Blue Peter the signel foi 

4. Who were the ploneers of Yachting 7 

5. Who were “the Brethren of the Coast 

6. On what occasion was Nelson for the first time Comunander- 
in-Chief ? 

7. How does one guess the Jength of time-that a ship has bee 
commission ? 

8. On what ship and in what engagement was Casabianca ? 

%. Whose flag displays the fouled anchor 

10. The Barbary Corsairs used both Galleys and Brigantines: ta 


what respect did the Jatter differ from the former ? 
11. What great sailor set his face against the Pressing syste! 
12. What was England's first great naval victory ? 
13. Who was the Casabianca of the Great War ? 
14, What great achievement of the War took place on St. George's 


Answers will be found on page 670, 
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Financial Notes 


ANGLO-PERSIAN. 
Tuose who attended the meeting last November of share- 
holders of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company will, to some 
extent, have been prepared for the great fall in profits during 
the past year, Sir John Cadman then warning the shareho!ders 
that in the absence of a recovery in oil prices, there was 
bound to be a reduction in profits even to an extent affecting 
the Ordinary dividend. The Report recently published 
shows that the decline in profits is something like £1,500,000 
and the dividend has been reduced from 12} to 7} per cent. 
All the same, the company is maintaining its conservative 
policy in the distribution of profits, for the present dividend 
is only declared after allocating further large amounts to 
various special funds. The annual meeting of the company 
is always awaited with interest by reason of the observations 
which are then made by the Chairman with regard to the 
general position and outlook in the oil industry. This year 
the meeting will be held on the 6th inst. 
% * * * 
Monp NickeL Removrs. 

Not merely the delay in issuing an official statement with 
regard to the anticipated merger between the Mond Nickel 
Company and the International Company with the Canadian 
Company, but the premature reports circulated a fortnight 
ago of the actual details of the merger, have had a depressing 
effect upon Mond Nickel shares during the past week. At 
the time the reports referred to were circulated the effect 
was to push the shares up to over £8, but they have now 
reacted to about £63. All the same, it is clear that important 
negotiations have been going on, and it may be doubted 
whether the speculative activity in the shares is by any 
means at an end. 





%* * * * 
Pp. & O. Recovery. 
At a moment when there is so much anxiety with regard to 


industrial conditions generally it is refreshing to note the 
increase recently announced in the final dividend on P. & O. 
Deferred Stock. The distribution is at the rate of 7 per cent., 
making 12 per cent. for the year, free of tax, as compared | 
with 10 per cent. for the previous year. It may be remem- | 
bered that in September, 1925, the Company reduced its 
dividend from 12 to 10 per cent., the cause at that time being 
the protracted Australian shipping That event, 
however, was followed by the General Strike and the pro- 
longed coal stoppage in this country, and the loss suffered by 
all shipping companies was enormous, and it speaks well for 
the conservative and sound management of the P. & O. 
Company that the dividend for the three following years 
should only have had to be reduced to 10 per cent. Now 
that the dividend has been put back to its old rate of 12 per 


sti ike. 





cent. the fact is all the more encouraging, bearing in mind the 
conservative policy of the P. & O. directorate. 
# * * % | 
B.A.T. Suesipiary. 
Interest in the new subsidiary Trust company of the British 


American ‘Tobacco Company has been considerably stimulated 
by the announcement that Mr. Reginald McKenna, of the 
Midland Bank, is to be the Chairman and that another 
member of the Directorate will be Lord Bradbury. Both of | 
these appointments were confirmed at the meeting held this | 
week of the B.A.T. Company. In his address the Chairman, 


Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, gave a very interesting résumé of | 


the remarkable history of the company during the past twenty- 
five years, its progress being, indeed, one of the most con- 
spicuous features of industrial activity during the period. 
Needless to say, shareholders quickly adopted the resolutions. 
* * * % 
Losses IN THE BANKING Wor Lp. 

The City has learned with much regret of the death which 
has occurred during the past ten days of two men well known 
in the banking world. Sir Lewis Michell, the oldest member 
of the Board of the British South Africa Company, was up to 
the last taking an active part in the affairs of the company 
as resident Director in South Africa. His financial abilities 
were great and his earlier career was spent in the service of 
the Standard Bank of South Africa; of which institution he was 
actually General Manager from 1896 to 1902. 

The death, which occurred on October 26th, of Mr. W. J. 
K. Hegarty, General Manager of the National Bank of India, 
came with startling suddenness, as the day previously he had 
been at his duties as usual. He collapsed as the result of a 
scizure on the following morning, and the news of his death 
cast a gloom over Banking and Moncey Market circles, where he 
Was very widely esteemed. His untimely death, at the early 
age of fifty-five, represents a great loss not merely to his own 
bank but to Indian banking generally. 

A. W. K. 


x * * 


A special Financial Article (* One Hundred Years of British 
Banking”), by Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy, appears on page 39 of 
the Centenary section. 
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| for 500,000 shares at par, subject to their entering 


Answers to General Knowledge Questions 
1. The Royal Cork Yacht Club. 


——3. For departure within twenty-four hours. 


—2. A Midshipman (slang ter 
— 4, The Dut " 











——5. The Buceaneers.——6. At the Battle of the Nile.——_7, p. 
the length of her pennant. 8. On the Orient at the Battle of ti, 
Nile, 1798.——-9. The Brethren of Trinity House. 10. The 
Brigantine was smaller than the Galley and its rowers were coy, 
batants, not slaves.——11. Nelson.——-12. Sluys, 1340. 13. Jack 
Cornwall, V.C. (Battie of Jutland)——-l4. Zeebrugg 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








British-American Tobacco Company, 











Limited. 
D1 IBUTION Or Tosacco Secunirits T S: : 
AN extraordinary general meeting of British-Ame: I " 
| Company, Ltd., was held yesterday at 7, Millbank, 5.\ the 
purpose of submitting resolutions providing for ti in 
of shares in Tobacco Securities Trust Coinpany, Ltd. 

Sir Hugo Cunlitfe-Owen, Bt. (the Chairman), in tl! lig 
speech, said: The Tobacco Securities Trust Company Limited 
was formed with an authorized capital of £5,000,000, divided inte 
4.000,000 Ordinary Shares of £L each, and 4,000,000 Deferred 
Shares of 5s. each. If the resolution is passed the issu l of 
the Company will be 4,000,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 l 
$000,000 Deferred Shares of 5s, each. The Ordinary $ 
in the first place, entitled to a non-curmulative prefer i 
of 15 per cent. less tax, and after payment of such « id, any 
profits available for distribution are divisible as t ) nt, 
among the Ordinary Shareholders and to 50} e 
Deferred Shareholders, 

Houpines Acovirrep ny tHe Trust 

The main object for which the Trust ¢ ompal 
to acquire certuin shares in your associated and su 
panies. The Trust Company will therefore acquire, f 
£3.750,000, substantial holdings in some of your C 
sidiary companies operating in various parts of th { 
those companies many Operate in Countries where tt 
not on a gold basis. 

Your Company ha applied for rl bee a { ' 
Ordinary Shares for cash. 

Your Company is a purely manufacturin; Mpa 
for its income directly or indirectly froia raanufact un 
ing tobacco goods, : 

Phe value of your Company's holdings in Associate 
is much in excess of the value shown in the Balance She 
Directors felt that if a certain portion of such exe 
distributed among the Sharcholders in the form of 
Trust Company, and if the Trust Company. in addit 
shares it will acquire in your subsidiary companies, had 
cash capital of £1,000,000 Sterling which would not on! 
for general investments, but also in the ordinary bu 
Trust Company, your investment would be spread ov 


ficld than it can possibly be in a purely manufacturing 
As you know, Mr. Reginald McKenna has accepted 
manship of the Trust Company, and this 1 am sur 
agree is a matter for congratulation. (Hear, | 
Of the 1,000,000 unissued Deferred Shares in the 
the Directors of that Company will be given the 1 


iar.) 





ito serve the Company for five vears, Phe ren UU) 
Deferred Shares will be retained. 
Divivenp Prospects. 
You will no doubt wish me to give you the B 
to the future possibilities of this Trust Conipat 


In the first place the aciual issued Ordinary capital 


Company will be £4,000,000, Of this, £1,000,000 
it is evident that it will take some tune for this 
fully productive. For the moment a great bulk « 
used in loaning money in the City, or on Treasury 
take some time before our present hopes can be actua 
As regards the revenue from the shares in the Toba 

which the Trust Company will acquire, my view is that 
your Company's business not receiving any serious set -! 
territory in which the Trust Company is interested, 
should earn 15 per cent. less tax on the capital they rep: 
is to say on £35.000,000, and possibly the Board of the ‘I 
pany may be in a position to declare a dividend of 15 pe 


! 
"1.000 


ut it 
Bill 


th 


tax, on the whole of the Ordinary Share capital for thie : lu 
October 3lst, 1929. 

The Deferred Shares do not participate in the divisib 
of the Company until the full dividend of 15 per cent 
paid on the Ordinary Shares in each year. 

Disrosan or * Ricuts.” 

Tt is proposed to send out Renunciation Letters on o1 thie 

3rd November, which will enable any shareholder, if hy hes, 


to sell his rights, and he must lodge the Renunciation Lett 
oftices of the Company, duly completed, by the 28th Nov 
Allotment Letters will be sent out on or about the 8rd Decembet 
to all shareholders who have not. renounced, and to the purchasers 
of rights who have lodged the Renunciation Letter with t 
pany, duly completed. 
The resolutions submitted were duly passed, 


T. 
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A rich Burgundy style Wine, 
matured in a natural way 
by storage alone in cask and 
bottle. 

This is a Wine which has 
for many years past given 
continuous satisfaction to a 
large number of customers. 


The price is 


iy ved 








6 





42/- 


48/- 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 
PERTH, scotLanp 


ESTABLISHED 1800. 


9 


per dozen boitles, 
carriage paid. 





A Dessert Wine, resembling 
a good robust Vintage Port, 
long 


matured by age 


weod. Within the last three 
years it has become widely 
known and _ appreciated 
under our trade’ mark, 


“ AUSSIE.” 


per dozen bottles, 
carriage paid. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER ORDER FORM. 


Please send, carriage paid, 


12 bottles (6 of each kind) for £2 2s. 


(3 of each kind) ,, £1 Is. 


Remittance enclosed. 
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The secret of 
Beauty 


HY 1 I hnger your preci us 
1 147 4 Hx 

health and ruin a beautifu 
skin with hard chalk-laden 


Is sO ¢ 























1 . 
Wate when it isy and inex- 
: + tH. “a4 ye m4 
p Nsive to Obtain Water, soit as 
1) iz ¢ Ms l of the 
re Ix O Kenzelite ” Softener? 
= Si Ci | | a ( ain in 
- hard i i StICKY CUT 1 \ ah 
= clogs the 7 s the skin of thi 
ms Joy | What a Con- 
= trast to the full foamy lather obtained 
° with soft water—Natur’’s own perfect 
= cleanser. Don’t forget, too, that hard 
=: Water is a contributory cause of indiges- 
+ tion, rheumatism and other troubles, 
a Soft water is health-giving and so re- 
ae freshing . besides it eliminates that 
Se awivl waste of soda, soap and tea, and 
prevents trouble with scaled pipes and 
ruined boilers. Soft water economises 


all round. 


ENNICOTr 


\KENZELITE”’ 


WATER SOFTENER 


LTD: 
W.C.2, 





(Dept. S) KENNICOTT WATER 
IMVPERTAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 


SOFTENER CO. 
LONDON, 
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JELKS GRADE 


vand FURNITURE 


QUALITY 


and 


ECONOMY 


the 
watchwords 
at 


AKE your home the 
envy of all with High 
Grade secondhand Furniture 
from Jelks’ enormous but 
most exclusive stock. Sound, 


£100,000 
Tested Furniture of all sizes STOCK 
and styles—arrayed in Show- 


rooms occupying 800,000 Half the Cost and Double the 
peg tac 4 Wear of cheap new furniture. 

sq. ft.—is on sale at half the 

cost of cheap new goods. 

Your inspection entails no 

obligation to purchase. 


EASIEST OF 
EASY TERMS 


BARGAIN "WIE LKS sent on request 
Hours: 

9 am to 7.30 

pm. Thursday 

close at 1 p.m. 

Open until 9 p.m. 

’ SSONS cn Satardays. 


Nos. 263-275, Holloway Road, London, N.7 


Telephone: 
North 2598 ani 
=599. Bus, tram 
or ‘ube to the 

premises. 














Tron Gates & Railing 


Architectural Wrought Metal Work 
—., 


sloyucs free on mentioning this paper. 


HILL & SMITH LTD. 
BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFS. 





| FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


CONTENTS. NOVEMD 


HOOVER, By Lewis Einstein (U.S. Minister to Cz: 
THE BED-ROCK OF THE TORY FAITH. By Sir Recinar 
LIBERALISM AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Ly Hu 
THE ENTENTE AND GERMANY. 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE LABOUR PARTY? 

THE LATIN ANTHOLOGY. 

FRANZ PETER SCHUBERT. By C. 

THE PEACE OF THE BALTIC. By 

THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SITUATION. 

NITROGEN AND THE PASTURES OF ENGLAND. 


By Lan 

TEN YEARS AFTER. 
THE CULT OF THE SEA CRUISE By Cuarwt: 
EBB AND FLOW. By St: 
THE “WHISTLING PLOVER.” By Do 
SEVEN. By Avex Matson, TRANSLATED BY Al 
TRRENT LITERATURE. 

On sale everywhere, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 














NGVEMEER. 1s. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


ON SOLWAY BRIDGE: Chapters 1.-IIT. 
VRANCE IN THE JEBEL DRUSE. 
LADY NELSON: A MINIATURE lyy G. 
JUSTICE: A STORY OF THE ASSIZES. By Martin 
PLAGUE, PESTILENCE AND FAMINE: THE WORDS 
LITANY. By D. F. Frescr-Har 
THE LAUNCH OF AN IRONCLAD: A_ POEM. 
By Alfred Perce 
THE BATTLE OF KIRKFI NOVEMBER 5. 1817 
By Lieut.-Generai Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.5.1 
THE SILVER WEDDING: A Short Story. By F. il 
AN ANGLICAN DIEHARD: GEORGE ANTHONY DENISON 
By A. K. W 
THE OMNIPOTENT MACHINE. \ 
LITERARY ACROSTIC No. 63. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY . 








Turn a Liability into an Asset 





by helping the 
Child-failure to become a Success. 


Use the 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
as your instrument. 
During 72 years it has helped nearly 90,000 child: 
Annual cost £12,000. 
SPECIAL WANT : 
A HOUSE with ¢ arden for a much- 
needed new Home for little boys. 
Presiden, 
Loxv Ast kpak 
Victoria House, 117 Victoria Street, 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


Far Full Porteulare Apply to 


THE ROVAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 
4TLANTIC HO ORGATE, P USE, COCKSPUR STREET, $a 
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Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD,. LONDON. 


NO LETTERS, NO PAYMENTS. 
The FIRST Special Hospital in London for the Treatment 
of Cancer. 

Fully e quip ped and sj uly stafied disease. Aceriain 1 
the better treatment aud research provided for advatr ‘ 
into the ca this dreadful kept comfortable a lree ! ‘ 
for Building Extensions, 


' : the first part of which 
An Urgent cay he eres oor 
: “ MIDDLE - INCOME’ 
Appeal is Patients who can con 
made fer eo 
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AN IDEAL MODERN SPA 


and 
HEALTH & HOLIDAY RESORT 
Healing Waters. 


Delightful Scenery. 


Pure, Bracing Air. 


Healthful Recreation. 








ie GOLF ALL THE WINTER. 
3) Guide free from Secretary, Enquiry Bureau. 
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LLANDRINDOD WELLS 5 


YE WELLS HOTEL =f 
Open all the Year. A 
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100 Bedrooms, 2 Lifts, 
CENTRAL HEATING—EVERY COMFORT. 
Write for Special Aut 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON Lto 
WARWICK SQUARE 


LONDON, E.C.4 


FOURTH EDITION 
PRINTING 


"IT IS CHARMING; IT 
IS DELIGHTFUL; IT 
TREADS SOFTLY AND 
IT TREADS ON NO 
DREAMS. GENTLE- 


MEN, THE LADIES!’ 
GRAPHIC 


THE RACIEST BOOK 
OF TRAVEL AND 
ADVENTURE 
PUBLISHED IN 
RECENT YEARS 


THE AMAZING STORY 
OF THE ‘Q’ BOATS. 

A STORY NEVER 
SURPASSED IN THE 
ANNALS OF THE 
BRITISH NAVY. THE 
BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


AN EXTRA- 
ORDINARILY FINE 
PORTRAIT OF THE 
DUKE OF 


WELLINGTON.’ 
NORTHERN WHIG 


‘THE TASK OF 
ENLIGHTENING THE 
PUBLIC REGARDING 
MURMANSK HAS BEEN 
TAKEN BY THE MAN 
BEST QUALIFIED FOR 


IT! TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 





Hodder and Stoughton present their compli ments 
“Ji 2 oa 

to the readers of “ She Opectator and draw their 

atlention to the following works Just publish ed ~ 


Geter San. By FIN. Barrie 


OF /> GY f-y- "/ ~ ~ 
She Ray C.dition. Cioth, 5!- net, Leather, | “net 


Hodder and Stoughton have the honour to announce the publication of the Play 
of Peter Pan in the Uniform Edition of the Plays of J. M. Barrie. | this 
edition, the first edition ever issued of the most famous play of modern times. 


} 


Sir James Barrie has writtena long prefatory dedication entitled: “To tl 


) 
Donnet and Shawl Aa SVbum 


5 > as . ~ 
Dy Dhilip CGuedalla. Z, rd Vth Six Yortraits. 7. net 
J. M. Bulloch in The Sunday Times calls it ‘a perfectly charming boo! V 
Sackville-West in The Nation writes: “Mr. Guedalla takes six of the \ 
women—Mrs. Carlyle, Mrs. Gladstone, Mrs. Arnold, Lady Beaconsfic! 
Tennyson, and Lady Palmerston—and with his deft and casy touch h 
them back to life. He is full of ideas. They are very good ideas, and | 
them out with his accustomed flash. We read, and as we read w 
tertained.” The Morning Post calls it “A delightful gallery of shades tl ustle 
in silken crinolines, exhaling a perfume of devotion and selflessness all t . 
The Daily Mal says: “A charming book... 


Neserts Sdle 
Dy GF) lichael WA GI). lason. . 
JS Juthor of “She F Pretic Jorests.”” Srofusely Slustrated. PO - net 


“A high-spirited story in which the discomforts and misadventures of tropical 
travel in remote parts, without the conveniences of an organised expedit are 
described with great good humour. An entertaining and even instructiy k.” 
— Manchester Guardian. 


Y, / ly I, /, l ystery Ships 


& by Geear- Admiral Gordon Campbell 
UC, DSO, Llustrated 2O'- ret 


The Morning Post writes: “Of all the exploits and great adventures of th 

est war in history, few have attracted more public interest and curios han 
those of the ‘Mystery’ ships or °Q” ships..... An enthralling book.” The Daily 
Chronicle says: “ Rear-Admiral Gordon Campbell, V.C., wonderful its 
as a mystery ship Commander in luring ‘U’ boats to destruction at t! nd 
of apparently harmless tramp steamers provide one of the golden pag 
annals of the naval war.” The Liverpool Post: “As stirring a story as that 
the war has produced.” 


Te Berard of Site: tienen 
She Sword of | late z COelington afler CUaterloo 
By Susan Muchan (Mrs. Fohn Suchan) COith Portrait. 70.0 net 


“Among the successes of the present publishing season is Mrs. Susan ] 

book, “lhe Sword of State,’ which deals with Wellington's life after W 

It is not often that a book of this kind attains such popularity, but this par- 
ticular work is written in a lively style and concerns a man who will always be 
interesting.”—Daily Mail. 


She oS, / lurmanst Centure 


By J] la/jor- General Sir Charles J) laynard 
RCB., CING, DSO. 


“*The Murmansk Venture’ 


. a gallery of gracious w 


whose 


is of great value both to the public and | 


torians.”——Major-General Sir George Aston, K.C.B., in the Sunday Timcs. “The 
task of enlightening the public regarding Murmansk has been taken in hand by 
the man best qualified for it, Major-General Sir Charles Maynard. Ile has 


carried out his work well from many points of view. It is most vivid and inter 
esting. There can be nothing but admiration for the manner in which the task 
set was carried out by the commander, his staff, and his subordinates.’’—7imes 
Literary Supplement. 





LOith I). laps and : Mustrations, LOI nel 
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“Mr. Milne has mastered 1} ret of the meraphic essay ... . quick, 
Vivacious impressions veyed with that intimate personal touch that puts 
the reader at o in a good humour.’—JUustra’ed London News, 
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Principal Hut nm has won a distinet and distinguished pla moug contempor- 
ary essay W h his two volumes, “The Greck Point of View” and ‘Many 
Minds.” H. " re brings his wise, witty and p rating intellect to such di 


themes as Theology in the Deldrums, National Leagues, A Text from Pericles 
The By-Produet yf Democracy—-an essay wherein he supports M the ite F Arnold 


- t 
in his contention hat we need “more tranquillity and less legislation,” whilst 
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the ch 5 rs entitled “On the Down Grade” and “Worldliness and Other World- 
liness” reveal a deep understandi of human spiritual hungers and impluses, 








LORD GREY WRITES 
NEW AND CRITICAL 
INTRODUCTION TO 

HIS GREAT WORK 
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THE LOVELY HOUR 


FOR CHILDREN-OLDO 


BLATCHFORD'S 
OLD TOUCH 


OF GENIUS,’ 


DR. HUTTON !39 
AN INCURABLE 


STEEPED IN GREEK 
CULTURE BUT 
EQUALLY AT HOME 
WITH THE 
MODERN MIND 


& 


WARWICK SQUARE 
LONDON 
E.Cc. 
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BRITISH HOTELS AND RESORTS 
| DR. BRIGHTON 


He is not on the Medical Register, but the fame of hi 
is world-wide. Sunshine, sea breezes, and fresh Dow 
are the gecret of his magic. 

A winter holiday at the Royal Albion Hotel 


trouble of travel, is desirable and wonderful. 
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Unsurpassed for comfort, service, and cuisine. 


Only one hour from Londen. 


ROYAL ALBION HOTEL, 


BRIGHTON. 





Write to the Manager for details. 
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Cheltenham Spa 
here 


~ Health and 
Pleasure 
go hand 
in hand 
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CAMBRIDGE 
THE BULL HOTEL 


ce upies the fines posit ion, 
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close to the inc College 


LEADING F AMIL Y HOTEL, 
mh 


Passenger Litt. 
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Modern Garage and every comms 


cgrdains 


The Spa which, during the Georgian Period, gained a 
national tradition for las hio ma ud Gaicty and the Spirit 
of Continual Holiday, we in the present day. 
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A TOWN OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY 


No other Health Resort in Britain possesses such a 
wealth and variety of ‘natural charms, such dignified 
buildings, or so many and well varicd attractions for the 
amusement of Visitors or Residents the whole year round. 


POSSESSES THE ONLY ALKALINE 
NATURAL WATER IN GREAT BRITAIN 


with luxurious provision fer water drinkers and a suite of 
fincly appointed Medical Baths under the direct control ¢ of 
the Corporation and an expert Medical Ad\isory 


Commitice. 


GOOD HOTELS ABOUND 


Handsome Free Guide from P. Allan Burns, Spa Manager, and all 
information concerning Hotels, ete... feom E. WN. Bisset, Central 
Spa Bureau, 
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SUNNY CLACTON. ON- SEA 


? 


Sunday speat in Town—a Horrible Thoneit!! 


Motor down cach Weekend te 


GRAND HoTeEL 


The “ Vremier” Hotel, facing dix 
(3 minutes from Gelf Co: 


Best English Fare. Bail-R 
American Bar. 


crn terms, apf ly : 
K. E. GRAY, R 


Express trains leave Paddington exch weekday for Cheltenham 
TELEPHONE: 36. TELEGRAMS: “GRAND 


at 12.45 p.m., 3.15 p-m., etc. 
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Scotland 
On the Meray Firth, is well known for its rr 
fine winter climate. Ligh average of sunshine; 
the lowest rainfalls in Britain, nd bright, 
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THE HOTEL OF THE COTSWOLDS 


THE BEAR INN 
STROUD 


Adjoming Minchinhampion and ki 
mens. Surrounded by places 
within easy access of three 
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atmosphere tree irom log. 


lf all year round on beautifully situated links 


GOLF ‘LINKS HOTEL | 


RIT LL SUN L Ce 
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winter, 
heats 
Moderate Tnclusive Charges. (2 
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Other British Hlotcls and Resorts 
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